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TO THE 



CONGREGATION OF TRINfTY CHAPEL, 

JOHN STREET, EDGWABE ROAD. 



My dear Friends, 

In the first moments of grief, I was 
unwilling to comply with the many requests 
which were made, that I should publish a 
Memoir of my beloved wife ; for I then felt as 
though the character and mind of one, with 
whom for so many years my heart and soul had 
been bound up, were too sacred to be exposed 
to public scrutiny. Knowing, however, the 
interest you took in her who had lived among, 
and laboured with you, I thought a simjde 
narration, written by my daughter, would be 
gratifying to yon. 

It was not easy to find materials for a 
biography, for there was no journal to publish. 
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nor any stirrimg events to record. I trust, 
however, that the letters may prove useful and 
interesting to you, particularly those which my 
wife wrote when young. They are not meant 
to show the power of her mind, but as testi- 
fying her earnest and persevering endeavours 
to lead her brothers and sisters, and her Mends, 
to the knowledge of the truth. You, eldest 
daughters, who may read this, and who know 
how difficult it is to place the truth before those 
most nearly connected with you, take a lesson 
from her; **be instant in season and out of 
season ; " persevere in the good work, assured 
that you also will have the reward, as she had, 
of seeing the bread cast on the waters spring 
up after many days. 

I am well aware that although every circum- 
stance connected with the history of my wife is 
of deepest interest to her family and imme- 
diate friends, yet the public will look coldly on 
the unadorned record of the life of a humble 
follower of Jesus. Nevertheless, as her life, by 
her example and consistent walk, was made a 
blessing to many souls, so she, being dead, may 
yet speak ; and some who read of her zeal and 
devotedness may be stirred up to labour more 
actively in their Master's service ; while others 
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may be aroused to seek the same grace that 
upheld and strengthened her. 

The series of papers subjoined at the close of 
this volume, was contributed by my wife to the 
Christian Ladies^ Magazim. These papers have 
been chosen out of many others, though they are 
not an adequate representation of her attainments. 
They were written at the request of a Mend, in 
the midst of many interruptions, attendant on 
the care of a young family. She had a great 
reluctance to appear before the public as an 
author; but did not hesitate when she thought 
her pen could be of service in promoting the 
glory of God. It was the desire of making use 
of a circumstance which came before her notice, 
for the good of others, that induced her to write 
" The Voice from the Fire," with which you are 
familiar.* 

I woidd make one remark with regard to 
the title of this Memoir : it embodies all that 
the subject of it was to her husband and 
family. To us she was a living exemplification 
of Prov. xxxi. ; and to all immediately connected 

* This little book, published by Ward and Co., was written 
in 1839> on occasion of a fire that broke out in the house 
of one of our friends, and in which two of his sons^ and a young 
apprentice and female servant lost their lives. 
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It is by no means an uncommon opinion, that 
mental culture and high intellectual attainments 
are incompatible with that devotion to the service 
of God, which should be the object of a Chris- 
tian's life ; or that, at all events, these pursuits 
are calculated to absorb the mind, to the exclu- 
sion of that study of the Word of God, and 
meditation on spiritual things, so necessary to 
preserve the soul in life and vigour. My 
mother's life was a bright example of the blend- 
ing of intellectual and spiritual attainments, and 
may serve to show how little the one is antago- 
nistic to the other. 

My desire in this book is not to eulogize a 
beloved parent, but to enforce those truths which 
were reflected in her everyday life ; and though 

B 
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I feel my inability to do full justice to the sub- 
ject, I trust that God will bless the effort. 

If this little book induces any one to think 
more earnestly of the necessity of living in this 
world as not of it, and of dedicating the fairest 
and best of God's gifts to His service ; or if it 
leads any young Christian one step forward in 
his journey, the object for which it is written 
will be attained. 



Of my mother's childhood there is little to be 
told. She was always exceedingly lively and 
animated. Even when very young she had a 
keen sense of the ludicrous ; but her amiability 
of temper prevented her from indulging in sar- 
casm, and she invariably reproved her compa- 
nions if she saw them attempting a practical 
joke. Her lessons were no task to her, and she 
was always ready to help her school-companions 
when in difficulty. Although at that time she 
had not practically experienced the love of God 
in her heart, she had a great reverence for 
sacred things ; and even then, as one of her 
earliest friends has told me, when anything 
troubled or distressed her, she made it a matter 
for prayer. 

She resided chiefly with her grandfather until 
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the death of her mother, when she was called 
home (as eldest of the family), to superintend 
her father's household. She was then only six- 
teen years old ; but she entered resolutely on her 
arduous duties, and performed them conscien- 
tiously. Indeed, it was a marvel to many that 
she could find time for pursuing her music and 
drawing, without neglecting her duty to her 
father's family. But her mind was equally 
capable of being directed to great and small 
things ; and though she spent hours in painting, 
and arranged the music for weekly concerts, in 
which she at that time took part, she did not 
neglect the most minute detail of household 
manacrement. 

After her father's second marriage, my mother 
being more at leisure, was enabled to devote 
herself to pursuits more congenial to her taste. 
She delighted in reading and study, and made 
herself acquainted with a large variety of sub- 
jects. She has left no journal or record of any 
kind ; but some idea of the different subjects, 
and of the many authors whose works she 
perused, may be gained from her Common-Place 
Book, which was commenced in 1817. The 
extracts which it contains are, for the most part, 
of a date previous to her marriage; although 

b2 
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there are some which were added at a much 
later period.* 

It was probably about the year 1821 or 1822, 
that my mother first experienced that change of 
heart, which the Scriptures tell us must take 
place in every one before he can become a child 
of God. 

Within a period of a very few years, no less 
than four of her family, cut off by consumption 
in the bloom of life, followed each other 'to an 
untimely grave. Constant association with 
scenes of sufi^ering and death, no doubt induced 
in her serious thoughts on the subject of reli- 
gion ; but affliction, in itself, is without power 
to turn the heart to God. It may serve to 

* It may be useful to some of my readers to say a 
word about the arrangement of this book, as the keeping 
of one is a most useful aid to those who desire to turn 
their reading to account in furnishing their minds. 
Every subject is represented by a heading; and these 
headings are arranged alphabetically, a certain number 
of sheets being left for each. The extracts are classi- 
fied, and placed imder the subject to which they refer; 
each one being also represented by a marginal heading. 
Thus, in my mother's Common-Place Book, we find 
many extracts on moral philosophy, among the headings 
of which are : — " Mind, furniture of;" " Judgment, opera- 
tion of," &c. &c. There are also extracts from various 
authors on chemistry, natural philosophy, political 
economy, education, &c., as well as on religious subjects. 
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soften and prepare the soil ; but the Spirit of 
God alone can sow the seed, and cause it to 
spring forth. Deep sorrow, while it continues, 
causes a shrinking from the objects of every- 
day life, and a reverence and awe for God, 
which is often mistaken for a real chanire of 
heart; but when time has healed the wound, 
the impressions too often fade rapidly away, and 
the heart becomes harder and more insensible 
than before. I do not know what instrumen- 
tality led my mother to decide on devoting her- 
self to the service of God; but, short! v after 
the painful occurrences just mentioned, we find 
her exhorting her friends on the necessitv of 
^ving themselves to God, and styling herself a 
" recent convert" She began to take an inte- 
rest in the spiritual welfare of her brothers and 
sisters^ even before her own views were matured ; 
for we find a letter, without date, probably 
written about 1818 or 1819, which commences 
by saying : — 

" As eldest of mv father's family, I have 
always considered it my duty to address my 
younger brothers and sisters, on the most im- 
portant of all subjects, as soon as I thought 
them old enough to receive such instruction. 
This I have already done to ," (mentioning 
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the names of three of the family .J She then 
gives an exposition of Christian doctrine, and 
exhorts her sister seriously to consider the sub- 
ject of religion, and diligently to study the 
Word of God. The following letter, also with- 
out date, was probably written about the same 
period as the one just mentioned. I have in- 
serted the whole of it, to show the trouble and 
labour she expended on everything that might 
be profitable to the souls of those for whom she 
felt such affectionate interest. It is addressed 
to a young relative, just setting out in life, and 
the date seems purposely to have been omitted, 
in order that it might not appear to belong 
exclusively to a particular period. Another 
peculiarity of this letter is, that it is written on 
sheets of paper of the smallest size, which are 
bound together in the form of a book, and 
enclosed in a case made for the purpose. She 
gives her reason for adopting this plan. 

^^My dear , 

^^ Although it is generally considered as absurd 
to talk to a young man about religion, as it 
would be to talk to a young lady of mathematics 
or algebra, yet I intend to avail myself of those 
privileges which our near relationship affords 
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me, to commit this absurdity, if it be one. I 
prefer this method of doing it, to that of making 
use of the many opportunities I might have had, 
to introduce this important subject into our con- 
versations ; because I know by experience, that 
when the mind has been recently occupied with 
amusing or frivolous discussions, an effort to 
withdraw it from these, and engage it in con- 
templations of a more serious nature, is very 
seldom attended with success. By giving my 
advice in this form, you are enabled to keep it 
for an hour of sickness, or of lassitude ; in short, 
for any hour when you may be disposed to 
recall to your recollection an old, moralizing 
cousin, who loves you with sincere affection. 

** And now that I have undertaken this impor- 
tant task of advising you on the most momen- 
tous of all topics, I confess that I feel at a loss 
how and where to begin. Young men in 
general think so little, and take up such vague 
ideas on the subject of religion, that it is difficult 
to know the extent of their belief, or their infi- 

« 

delity. I take for granted, that you believe in 
a God, in the Divine inspiration of Scripture, 
and in the account given by them of Jesus 
Christ. If these be points which you are in- 
clined to dispute, it will require an abler pen 
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than mine to convince you of their truth ; and 
abler pens than mine have undertaken the task. 
But I trust I have no need to refer you to Paley, 
Watson, or Addison, although the perusal of their 
works on those subjects would be very useful 
to confirm your opinions in the truths which I 
hope you believe. 

" A superficial observer of society would divide 
the world into two classes, which he would 
denominate the good and the bad ; those who 
attend to religious observances and the decencies 
of life, and those who live in the open violation 
of both. Upon a closer examination, however, 
he would find that his definitions had been too 
general ; that the moral qualities of man cannot 
be arranged and classified, with a regularity 
analogous to that which we discover in the pro- 
perties of material objects ; but that good and 
evil are so intermingled in his composition, that 
to arrange individuals under one common name, 
becomes a more difficult task than he at first 
apprehended. He sometimes beholds a man 
who openly avows the want of religious principle, 
who IS, nevertheless, scrupulously exact in the 
discharge of his social duties; he frequently 
observes those who do not deny the truth of 
Christianity, living as if there were neither God, 
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nor Saviour, nor any world but the present. 
All this is perplexing and appalling to one that 
believes not in the truth of a Divine revelation ; 
but to him who humbly adopts the Scriptures 
as his guide, this view of human nature, though 
melancholy, is not unaccountable. 

*^ Amongst those who are termed, by themselves 
or others, the religious part of mankind, there 
obtains the same diversity of opinion and prac- 
tice. A young and independent mind, on 
beholding this diversity, is apt to exclaim, * If 
truth be indivisible, why do I find it presented 
to me under such different and contrary forms ? 
How can I believe that which is called religion 
to be anything but a mere fantasy, when I find 
its votaries disagreeing among themselves as 
to its nature ? ' True it is, that truth and religion 
are indivisible, infinite, eternal ; but the mental 
powers of man are limited, and they cannot at 
once admit the whole of any idea so vast. * There 
may be objections against a plenum^ says 
Johnson, * and objections against a vacuum, yet 
one of them must certainly be true.' Let no one, 
then, impute to the noblest and most sublime 
study which can engage the attention of a 
human being, that imperfection which in reality 
belongs to his own nature. 
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^^ You, my dear , are but just entering into 

life ; your opinions and principles are, as yet, 
unfixed; do not then despise the counsel of 
one, who, though but a few years older than 
yourself, has been ordained to suffer a prema- 
ture experience; who has been permitted to 
profit by some of those painful events, which 
force reflection even upon the young and 
thoughtless. 

" Religion, I doutt not, is a subject on which 
you have bestowed little of your attention. If 
you have thought of it at all, you have probably 
i^bdivided the religious part of the community 
in the general manner I have already alluded to. 
To one class you will apply the epithet otrationaly 
enlightenedy or some such term of approbation ; 
the other you will stigmatize with the name of 
methodists, or enthusiasts. The former class 
(in which you of course rank yourself) rest all 
their hopes of future happiness upon their own 
exertions, and a vague idea of the mercy of God ; 
the latter, with whose tenets you are wholly 
imacquainted, appear to you to hold good works 
in little estimation, and to entertain some con- 
fused and mysterious notions about the necessity 
of a supernatural agency, to save them from 
eternal misery. These outlines are too general 
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to be very distinct ; let us examine the matter a 
little more in detail. 

" That man is placed here in a state of trial and 
probation, that virtue and vice are offered to 
him, and that his future reward or punishment 
depends on his adoption of the one, and rejection 
of the other, is a specious and consistent theory ; 
it contains no mystery, no contradiction, and the 
mind, therefore, readily adopts it as an axiom 
not to be disputed. Did we find the practice of 
the world conformable to this theory — did we 
find all who acknowledge this to be their creed, 
anxiously striving to perform every duty, sedu- 
lously shunning every appearance of evil, and 
weighing every doubtful point with the utmost 
scrupulosity, lest they should unawares be led 
into error — then, perhaps, no one would feel 
inclined to controvert it. Look around you and 
see if this be the practice of the world; look 
inward, and see if it be your own ; if the dread 
of sin be the predominant fear, and the leading 
a life of virtue the principal care of the gene- 
rality of mankind. You know that this is not the 
case. What then are we to think ? The theory 
is perfectly consistent — it is nowhere at variance 
with itself; we must, therefore, conclude that it 
is established upon erroneous premises. If there 
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be any truth in Christianity, this t 
be defective, for it is the creed of tl 
Mahometan, the Deist 

" It is not wonderful that the docti 
Cliristianity should be unacceptable 
general ; for the fundamental doctrii 
first proposition to which it requires 1 
is very inimical to the pride of man 
are by nature depraved, weak, and 
an assertion from which we start w 
yet it is the express assertion of Sci 
it is a truth which the study of mai 
to confirm. Before the infant has a 
power of expressing his meaning bi 
shows symptoms of self-will and p 
child, on its first intercourse with his j 
soon displays his malice and revenj 
schoolboy already feels his breast j 
hatred and envy. If you do not ac 
brought these passions into the wor 
— if you insist that he acquired th 
what are we to say of the readi: 
acquisition? Are we not to argu< 
predisposition to evil ? That such i; 
of man, a cool and dispassionate obs 
conclude from everything he sees 
Almighty has not left this to be d: 
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human reason — He has revealed it in His Word ; 
and though the scoffer or the infidel may assert 
that the scriptural account of the fall of man is 
a fiction, or an allegory, the depravity of man is 
a stubborn fact, which cannot by any means be 
got rid of. 

**The doctrine of the corruption of human 
nature is the basis of Christianity. The account 
which the Scriptures give us of the state of man 
after the fall, is summary, but distinct. We are 
told that the beings then on the earth became 
alienated from God; and that all those beings 
who should proceed from them, should be imder 
the same condemnation. Thus would they for 
ever have remained, had not Christ, the eternal 
Son of God, offered to take upon himself the 
burden of our guilt, to lay clown His life as an 
atonement for it, and to make reconciliation with 
God, for all who chose to accept of it, as it is 
offered to them. This, you will say, is a strange 
and mysterious matter ; it is so, but shall we, 
who are only creatures of a day, pretend to 
criticise the eternal purposes of Him whose ways 
are not as our ways, and whose thoughts are 
past finding out? 

" When he who has long thought himself in 
the right way to heaven, begins to suspect that 
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he may be mistaken, the first incongruity he is 
led to observe in his own conduct is, that whilst 
those who declare that their very best works do 
not entitle them to eternal happiness, are living 
a life which he considers unnecessarily strict 
and rigid — he himself, who pretends to work his 
way to heaven by his own exertions, is not by 
any means so careful in regard to his actions. 
He begins to perceive how little, in reality, is all 
the good he has done ; and of that good, how 
much the merit is lessened when the motives are 
taken into consideration. The performance of 
many of his duties was a source of gratification 
to himself; the omission of others would have 
been a source of pain to him ; to some of them 
he was led by conscience, to others by compul- 
sion ; is there in all- these any title to reward ? 
He begins to inquire how many good actions he 
performed purely for the sake of obeying and 
glorifying that Being from whom he expects his 
reward ; and finding the amount to be so small, 
he begins to form a more just estimate of the 
value of his own righteousness. Then, when 
he considers the sins wherewith these pretended 
virtues are balanced, when he thinks that there 
is not a day in his whole life in which he has 
not broken some of the commandments of God, 
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can he look with complacency and confidence 
on the approaching moment, when he shall 
stand before the judgment-seat of the Almighty 
ruler of the universe? Can he still think of 
advancing to the foot of the throne, with a 
firm and confident step, and demanding the 
reward of his virtues ? No ; in deep humi- 
lity and contrition, he will throw himself on 
the ground, and cry, * God be merciful to me a 
sinner ! ' 

" When the lofty pride of man is thus bowed 
down under a sense of his own unworthiness, 
then, and not till then, does he hear with joy 
that there is a Mediator between him and a 
justly ofi^ended God; then, and not till then, 
does he gladly give up all dependance on his 
own strength, and trust to the ransonj already 
paid for him, as the sole means of his acceptance 
with God. And shall a beinor who is thus 
deeply impressed with the evil of sin, again 
return to it? Shall he who owes everything to 
his Saviour, fail to testify his love to Him, by 
endeavouring to keep all His commandments? 
We would at once, independently of all proof, pro- 
nounce the supposition to be absurd ; experience 
proves that it is so ; for they who hold the 
opinions I have been defending (I reject the 
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term evangelical^ and all other technicals in reli- 
gion), will always be found to live a more pious 
and virtuous life, than any self-righteous despiser 
of these opinions. 

" Even while I am now writing, my dear 

, I am well aware of the effect all this will 

produce on your mind. I can suppose that the 
reading of it, so far from producing contrition, 
may possibly excite a feeling of contempt and 
irritation : contempt for the weak understanding 
of a woman ; and irritation at her thus pre- 
suming to intrude on you the absurd dogmas 
which better suit the enthusiasm of her nature, 
than the rational vigour of yours. If you knew 
me better than you do, you would know that 
enthusiasm forms no part of my composition; 
you would know that I had sufficient pride, and 
sufficient confidence in myself, to induce me to 
combat these opinions, with all the strength of 
argument I could muster, when first they were 
presented to me ; and that it was not until my 
reason would no longer allow me to withhold 
my assent, that I at length consented to admit 
their truth. I scarcely dare to hope, that all I 
have written can be of immediate service to 
you, but I trust you have sufficient regard for 
me to preserve this letter ; and perhaps the day 
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may come, when you will feel inclined to give it 
more of your attention. 

" Your career of danger is now about to 
commence. Hitherto you have been under the 
eye of friends, who watched over you with a 
care which you thought equally irksome and 
unnecessary ; but now you will become your 
own master, — the care of your own conduct is 
about to be committed to you ; and how, oh ! 

how, my dear , will you discharge the 

important trust? You will begin by forming 
good resolutions : in tracing out the course of 
your pleasures, you will draw a line, and say, 
^ thus far shall I go, and no farther.' But it 
will not be long ere you remove the landmarks ; 
you will go on enlarging the boundaries of your 
ample range, until there remain not a path in 
the forbidden ground which you have not 
trodden. You talk now of the dignity of man's 
nature ; but ere you have mixed long with the 
world, you will find that he sometimes degrades 
himself to the level of the brutes that perish. 
You talk of the strength of his understanding, 
of the perspicacity of his judgment ; but you 
will find that you are too weak to resist tempta- 
tion, and too blind to shun it It is easy to talk 
in our closets of the beauty of virtue — ^to recite 
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and admire the maxims of a Seneca, or an 
Antoninus ; but the morals of the heathen are 
of little use when carried into active life. Is 
there any vice from which the knowledge of a 
few dry precepts of morality will deter you ? 
Or^ at the moment when sin appears arrayed in 
its most attractive garb, will an abstract idea of 
the beauty of virtue occur to your mind, with 
a force sufficient to enable you to resist its 
fascination? No. He who trusts for defence 
to any armour forged by himself, or by a fellow- 
mortal, will find that his strength is but weak- 
ness. 

** Reason suggests the probability, and revela- 
tion announces the certainty of the existence of a 
supreme and almighty Being, infinite in wisdom, 
in goodness, and in power. If His power be 
infinite. He must be able to hold communication 
with any of the beings He has created ; if His 
goodness be infinite. He must be willing to do so 
when they apply to Him for assistance. This 
hypothesis is confirmed by Scripture — * He will 
give His Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.' 
Is there anything irrational in all this? Even 
if Scripture were not so explicit on the subject, 
would not reason suggest it as probable, that 
He who made us continues to watch over us 
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and assist us? Why then should they who 
apply to themselves exclusively the epithet of 
rational Christians^ reject the doctrine of our 
receiving Divine aid ? Not, it appears, because 
it is improbable ; it must therefore be imputed 
to a pride which disdains to admit the necessity 
of such assistance. Do not, my dear cousin, 
suflPer your pride to predominate over your 
reason. My most earnest advice, my most 
urgent request to you is, that you would seek 
the aid of your Almighty Father, to preserve 
you from evil ; that you would, each mornings 
pray to Him to enable you to perform the duties, 
and resist the temptations which may that day 
oflPer themselves ; and when evening comes, and 
you find, on reviewing your conduct, that you 
have neglected the duties, and yielded to the 
temptations, O pray that He would awaken 
your mind to a sense of the danger of your con- 
dition — that He would enlighten your undep« 
standing, that you might perceive your need of 
that strength which, in the morning, you coldly 
solicited — and that He would renew your heart, 
by making all its wishes subservient to His wilL 
I fervently hope that I am not now addressing 
one who has already relinquished the practice of 
prayer. It is not only impious and ungrateful 

c2 
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to forget God ; it is also the height of folly. If 
you neglect an earthly firiend, he will soon dis- 
card you from his memory; but though you 
forget God, He will not forget you; He will 
still continue to be ^ about your path, and about 
your bed, and to spy out all your ways.' 

" We, my dear , are newly embarked on 

the voyage of life. Mine will be comparatively 
safe and easy, for I shall pursue my course by 
the calmest track; but you will launch forth 
into the tempestuous ocean, exposed to the 
storms of fortune, and tossed on the billows of 
contending passions. Perhaps, unmindful of the 
haven to which you are bound, you may be 
allured by a false light, and sink into the whirl- 
pool of vice, or make shipwreck of your faith, 
and split against the rock of infidelity. But I 
will hope better things of you ; and though we 
may be borne far distant from each other, I shall 
ever remember you with the warmest affection, 
and shall continue to pray to Him who * rides in 
the whirlwind, and directs the storm,' that He 
would watch over you, and protect you, and at 
la t conduct us both to that happy land, ^ where 
there is fulness of joy, and pleasures for ever- 
more.' " Your affectionate cousin, 

" H. S. MOWBRA.T." 
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My mother does not appear to have given up, 
at once, all her worldly amusements. She men- 
tions this, in some of her later letters, as an error 
into which she fell, from the desire not to disgust 
those of her friends who were careless of religion. 
She says she was trying the too common experi- 
ment of uniting the service of God and Mammon. 
How many diflferent excuses do we hear, for con- 
tinuing in the world. Some young people try 
to quiet their conscience by saying, — " I do not 
need to leave the world, for I still take pleasure 
in it, and it is no use leaving it while my heart 
remains in it ; when my heart is changed, and I 
love God, then I will give up the world. ** Thus, 
many who at times wish, and sincerely too, that 
they could serve God and devote diemselves to 
Him, continue in the follies of the world till 
they become more and more entangled by it; so 
that, at length, the desire for good things leaves 
them, and they are content to go on, from day to 
day, careless and thoughtless about the ftitnre. 
What was it that led my mother to deter- 
mine on separating herself from the world, and 
joining the ranks of the children of God ? She 
tells us, in a letter written long after to a 
young friend, over whose soul she yearned, and 
who was precisely in the state of mind in 
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which, perhaps, some who read this may be 
now. 

** I do not refer to my own case," she writes, 
*^from any love of speaking of myself, but 
becaose it is a case in point. Many, it is tme^ 
have been weaned from the world by affliction, 
and led to seek God because earthly comforts 
failed them; but many, like myself, have left 
the world because they found something better. 
At the time I first found its pleasures empty and 
tasteless, I was, from youth and other circum- 
stances, in what might be considered the full tide 
of its enjoyments. And why did I leave it? 
Because I found higher pleasures. I was made 
to drink of the * pure river of the water of life,' 
and I could no longer relish the polluted streams 
this world supplies. When I found that God 
had received me, and was a Father to me^ it 
required no effort to 'come out fix,m among' 
the sons and daughters of folly, ^ and be aepar 
rate, and not to touch the unclean thing.' " 

These higher pleasures are in His power to 
bestow, who has said — ^^Ask, and ye shall 
receive; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you." Here is another 
letter, which may be useM to some in the state 
ofmind above described:— 
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**Mt dear 



" When you see this, you will think I mean to 
assail you with a continual battery of paper, 
written or printed; but I should not so soon 
have replied to the kind letter I yesterday re- 
ceived, had not one sentence in it made me wish 
to remove an impression which may be inimical 
to the freedom of our ftiture intercourse. You 
say that I have given you a character so much 
better than you deserve, that you feel you cotdd 
not enter again so freely into the sort of conver- 
sation we had together the other evening. I 
think I perfectly understand that feeling of 
yours, and wish you, as soon as possible, to get 
rid of it Do not regard me as anything of & 
formidable personage^ nor as one who will always 
be annoying you with disagreeable truths, but 
as a poor weak and sinM creature, who, having 
herself but lately escaped from the snares of the 
evil one, feels anxious that all around her may 
be enabled to * flee away, and be at rest' Con- 
verse with me at all times with the utmost free- 
dom, without fearing to shock me by the display 
of any degree of that coldness and worldliness 
which you declare yourself conscious of possess- 
ing. Though, I doubt not, I am far from know- 
ing all the complicated evils of my own hearty 
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yet I know enough of them to prevent me firom 
feeling any surprise at seemg corresponding evils 
in others. Your present state of mind seems 
much to resemble what my own was, at no very 
distant period. I loved the world and the things 
that are in the world; I wished, as far as it 
appeared practicable, to unite the service of Gtxi 
and Mammon, and should have rejoiced had it 
been possible to unite them more. I cannot say 
that such a state of mind is not dangerous, but 
all who sincerely wish to be delivered from it, 
and use the proper means, will, in due time, be 
brought to see how inadequate are all worldly 
pleasures to fill the desires of an immortal soul, 
and be led to choose God as their chief portion. 
Do not then suppose me an unreasonable moni- 
tor, who wishes you to give up what you see no 
harm in continuing. Enjoyment of some kind 
the human mind must have, and the best way to 
endeavour to expel worldly affections is to cul- 
tivate those of a spiritual nature ; in which work, 
I need scarcely add, we can do nothing without 
the continual aid of the Holy Spirit But the 
purpose of this letter is neither to lecture nor 
preach, but simply to ask you to regard me as 
your friend — ^your sincere and anxious fiiend — 
one who wishes to do all she can for your spi- 
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ritual improvement, and who never will at any 
time assume a tone of authority, or of superior 
wisdom, to which she has not the smallest pre- 
tensions. I shall never seek to interfere further 
than you permit me, nor, in short, tease you in 
any way whatsoever. Here are a great many 
fair promises, you will say. In hope of meet- 
ing soon, believe me, my dear , with true 

regard, 

" Your very affectionate, 

*^IL S. Mowbray.'' 

I will insert here what my mother wrote to 
another yoimg friend upon the same subject: — 
** This God is equally ready to receive you, and 
to introduce you to those higher and more en- 
during pleasures. He * waiteth to be gracious.' 
He asks you to give him your heart. He be- 
seeches you to be reconciled to Him. My dear 

, do you mean to go on, year after year, 

refusing these gracious invitations? Do you mean 
to drink of the world's poisoned cup first, in the 
expectation that, after you have done so, you 
will be more inclined to devote yourself to the 
service of God? Some, you may say, are 
powerfully awakened in the midst of their folly, 
and so may you. This is certainly possible; 
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but oh 1 remember, there are many, many more 
cut off in the midst of their folly ; and this may 
be your case. Will you run such an awfiil 
risk, instead of now giving yourself diligently 
to seek the Lord while He maybe found? May 
God give you grace to weigh these solemn con- 
siderations." 

DifiScult as it is, particularly to persons of 
reserved disposition, to speak or write to their 
acquaintances on the subject of religion, it is 
tenfold more difficult to urge it upon the atten- 
tion of their immediate relations. This feeling 
of restraint is so well known, that it is needless 
to dwell upon it ; the duty, nevertheless, is one 
we are bound to perform. That my mother did 
not shrink from it, the following three letters 
will testify. 

" March, 1823. 

** My dear , 

** I need not tell you what a deep interest I 
have always felt in the spiritual welfare of my 
father's family. I have addressed you more 
than once on the important concerns of eternity, 
and nothing but the apprehension of wearying 
and disgusting you with the subject, (a blame- 
able fear, perhaps,) prevents me from pressing 
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it more frequently on your attention. Permit 
me at pi*esent9 when you have the near prospect 
of attending one of the most solemn ordinances 
of religion^ again to call your attention to the 
great truths of Christianity. 

*^I think you must by this time thoroughly 
understand what I would call the theory of 
religion. I think you must be aware that we 
are by nature and practice corrupt and sinful 
creates, who have no hope of plon from a 
justly oflPended God, but through the atonement 
and merits of a Mediator. You are also aware, 
that we must be renewed in our nature by the 
Holy Spirit, before we can do anything pleaaing 
in the sight of God ; before we can understand 
or relish communion with Him here, or are 
capable of enjoying the happiness of a future 
state, which consists only of those enjoyments 
to which our carnal natures are averse. But, 

perhaps, my dear , you are not aware that 

a person may believe all this without being a 
true Christian. The belief of the understanding 
may be unaccompanied by the belief of the 
heart. There is as much diflTerence between 
simply beUeving we are sinners and feeling that 
we are sinners, as there is between believing upon 
the word of another that there is much pain in a 
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surgical operation^ and feeling that pain from 
being the subjects of the operation ourselves. 
Our hearts are naturally so dead and callous to 
everything of a spiritual nature, that we can 
talk with great composure on our sinfulness and 
unworthiness in the sight of God, and feel no 
more real sorrow than if we were discoursing 
upon the unfavourable state of the weather. 
Bring this home to yourself, and inquire whe- 
ther a sense of your sinfulness has ever cost you 
as much pain, as a disappointment in some of 
your expectations of worldly pleasure has done. 
I do not say this by way of reproaching you 
with any uncommon degree of carelessness, but 
from my knowledge that, until religion has taken 
entire possession of the soul, until it is really 
found to be *the one thing needful,' what we 
call repentance is nothing more than a vague 
and transitory sorrow for some particular act of 
disobedience; of which, perhaps, we rather regret 
the disagreeable consequences than the sinfril 
motive. It is God alone who can give the true 
spirit of repentance, and this gift must be asked 
from Him with sincerity and earnestness. 

** I think you have lived long enough in the 
world to know, that every one is apt to * think 
more highly of himself than he ought to think.' 
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In nothing are we more inclined to overrate our 
attainments than in religion, and in nothing else 
is self-deception so fatal. A regular attendance 
on its forms and ordinances, a decent gravity of 
deportment, and proper employments on the 
Sabbath, together with a sincere respect and 
reverence for everything connected with it, are 
necessary accompaniments to religion, but they 
are not religion itself. Religion is a principle 
carried about in the heart, whose exercise is not 
confined to particular times and seasons, but 
ought to act with equal vigour on all occasions. 
The Bible is, of course, our principal instructor 
in Divine knowledge ; but there are many books, 
written by pious men, who have made the book 
of God their chief study, which may also be read 
with advantage. Of these, I know none more 
useful, in assisting us to become acquainted with 
our religious state and character, than Dod- 
dridge's * Rise and Progress of Religion in the 
Soul,' of which I now beg your acceptance. It 
is not a book to be read through and then laid 
aside ; you should read but a small portion at a 
time, and make it your daily study. And do 
not forget to pray that God would bless its 

perusal to you 

^^ Remember the time is short. Remember the 
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many wamings we hare had in onr family, 
which may be considered as the voice of Grod 
saying to each of ns^ 'be ye also ready.' I 
never reproach myself so bitterly with my re- 
missness in pressing on your attention the great 
realities of eternity, as when any of you are ill. 
I then think, this child will die, and her blood 
will be required at my hands. No wonder, then, 
that I am thus urgent with you, — ^beseeching 
you, above all things, to be frequent in your 
prayers to God, that He would bestow His grace 
upon you, and bring you under the influence of 
vital religion. And believe me, no one, who 
has persevered in praying to the Almighty, has 
ever prayed in vain. * The Lord is nigh unto 
all those that call upon Him,' (Psalm cxlv. 18.) 
*He will be very gracious unto thee at the 
voice of thy cry ; when He shall hear it. He will 
answer thee,' (Isa. xxx. 19.) 

*' It has frequently been my custom to remind 
those whom I have addressed on the subject of 
religion, that it might, perhaps, be the last time 
God would send a warning message to them 
through any of His creatures. These, I doubt 
not, have sometimes been considered words of 
course. Let them now, however, be deeply im- 
pressed upon you, for the last time I used them 
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I spoke too truly. God alone knows whether 
you may be spared to receive other warnings or 
not 

" And now, my dearest , I bid you adieu. 

* And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly ; and I pray God your whole spirit, and 
soul, and body, be preserved blameless, unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ' Believe me 
to be ever, 

^* Your affectionate sister, 

"H. S. Mowbray." 

" April 12th, 1824. 

^* My dear , 

^' Although you have already partaken, more 
than once, of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
do not be offended at my again offering you 
some advice on this subject. A proper appre- 
hension of the various duties incumbent upon us, 
as partakers of this holy ordinance, is not attained 
all at once ; I feel each time that I learn some- 
thing more, and that I have still much to learn ; 
and those who are farther advanced in the 
Christian life than myself will tell you the same 
thing. In the letter I wrote you twelve months 
since, I called your attention to the difference 
between simply giving the assent of the under- 
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standing to the truths of Christianity, and feeling 
our hearts seriously affected by them. Never 
lose sight of this difference. Continue earnestly 
to inquire whether the knowledge of the truth 
is still confined to your understanding, or whether 
it has yet touched your heart As the ordinance 
of the Supper is intended only for those who are 
by faith united to Christ, it is but an empty 
ceremony to those who have not yet been 
enabled to choose Him as their portion; who 
have not yet seen their exceeding sinfulness, and 
their absolute need of His atoning blood and 
sanctifying influence. If we profess our belief 
in all the truths of Christianity, if we show that 
we have a competent imderstanding of them, and 
if our lives are free from open sin, the ministers 
of the Church cannot withhold from us permis- 
sion to sit down at the Lord's table. But God, 
who looketh on the heart, may see that we have 
come to this * marriage supper of the Lamb,' 
without having on a * wedding garment.' He 
may see that, so far from daily opposing the 
indwelling sin that reigns in our hearts, we may 
be ignorant of its power, or even forgetful of its 
existence. He may see that, instead of endeavour^ 
ing to do all things to His glory, we aim only at 
our own gratification ; instead of striving earnestly 
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to become more and more holy, we rest per- 
fectly satisfied with our fancied attainments in 
holiness ; instead of praying to be enabled to set 
our affections on things above, we are cleaving 
to the things of this world, and seeking our 
chief happiness in them; instead of travelling 
through life as strangers and pilgrims in search 
of a heavenly country, we are setting up our 
rest here, and looking to earthly enjoyments as 
the good towards which our eflPorts are princi- 
pally to be directed. All these are points 
upon which a conmiunicant ought seriously to 
examine himself, and fervently pray that the 

Holy Spirit would enlighten him 

You should seriously review your past conduct, 
first praying that the Lord would discover to 
you *your secret faults and presumptuous sins.' 
Beseech Him also to grant you the true spirit of 
repentance, that you may be enabled to mourn 
for your sins. Do not content yourself with 
confessing your general sinfulness, but take 
notice of each particular sin of which your con- 
science accuses you. Do not conduct this work 
hurriedly ; examine yourself thoroughly, and do 
not rest satisfied till you think that all your sins 
have been brought in review before you. Pray 
that you may be enabled to hate sin, and to 

D 
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dread and shun it as the worst evil. After jou 
have confessed and lamented your sins, pray 
that you may be enabled to perceive how the 
blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin, and that 
you may be enabled to apply it to yourself. In 
all these exercises you will probably feel a 
weariness and absence of mind, which may, per- 
haps, discourage you from continuing in them ; 
this proceeds from the natural aversion of the 
' carnal mind' to every kind of spiritual employ- 
ment, and this aversion is often overcome by 
perseverance in duty. Remember, also, that it is 
no fable nor figurative language that is addressed 
to you, when you are told, in the Bible or in 
the pulpit, that Satan exerts a malign influence 
in withdrawing our hearts from God; it is a 
distressing fact, and should lead us to great 
watchfulness and circumspection, as well as 
earnest prayer." 

" December, 1824. 

" My dear , 

" It may, perhaps^ surprise you that, knowing, 
as I do, the estimation in which you hold some 
of my religious opinions, I should continue, from 
time to time, to obtrude them upon you. 

"If my hope of benefiting you by so doing 
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were grounded upon any influence I supposed 
my opinions to possess over yours, the knowledge 
that such influence no longer exists would, long 
since, have deterred me from making tlie attempt 
But I have always trusted more to the power of 
the truths I have endeavoured to bring forward, 
and to the blessing of God on my efforts for 
your spiritual improvement, than to the medium 
through whom, or the manner in which those 
truths have been conveyed to you; there- 
fore, as God and truth are immutable, I can 
never have any reason for discontinuing those 
efforts. 

" Christian knowledge, unaccompanied by 
Christian experience, though extensive, has limits 
beyond which natural reason cannot go. It has, 
therefore, a tendency to make us rest in the 
acquisitions we have made — to make us think 
that ' we have already attained, and are already 
perfect;' that is to say, as perfect as we have 
any expectation of becoming in this life. 

" But Christian experience is ever increasing. 
As the sorrows of sin are numerous, and the 
joys of holiness infinite, the longest Christian 
life cannot exhaust these sources of pleasure and 
pain ; but the exercised Christian will continue to 
the last to make new discoveries, of something to 

d2 
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hate in himself, and something to love in his God. 
This leads him to 'forget those things which are 
behind, and, reaching forward to those things 
which are before, to press towards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.'* 

"Christian knowledge makes us quite con- 
tented when we can answer the question — 
* What shall I do to be saved ?' And we some- 
times settle down into the belief that we shall be 
saved, because we can point out the way of 
salvation, without examining whether we pro- 
duce those fruits of holiness, which are at once 
the signs of our being justified, and the earnest 
that whom God justifies, them He will also 
glorify. It is of infinite moment to ascertain, 
diat to Christian knowledge has been added 
Christian experience; for Christian knowledge 
alone will not keep us out of hell, and with- 
out Christian experience we shall never enter 
heaven. 

" The great end of religion is, to restore the 
lost image of God to the heart of fallen man. 
Our chief desire, therefore, should be, to ascer- 
tain that we are growing in conformity to the 
character of God — ^that we are striving to be 

* rhUip. iii. 13, 14. 
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' holy as He is holv.' Holiness of heart and 
life is not odIj necessary as an evidence to our- 
selves that we have been regenerated bj the 
Holj Spirit, bat it is absolately necessary to fit 
US for a state of future happiness. Every holy 
affection will, no doubt, be greatly increased 
when we are freed from the burden of sin, and. 
translated into the kingdom of God's dear Son ; 
but it is in this life they must be implanted. 
The joys of heaven are always represented to be 
the same in kind, though much superior in d^ree, 
to the joys of true believers on earth. Christians 
look forward with delight to heaven, not in the 
hope that they shall there acquire a taste for 
pleasures of which they at present know nothing, 
bat because they expect there to enjoy, without 
interruption, those spiritual pleasures which, even 
marred as they now are by sin, form their chief 
^oyment here. They rejoice to think that 
they shall never more be separated from that 
Saviour, * whom, having not seen, they love ; in 
whom, though now they see Him not, yet 
believing, they rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.'* Nothing more strongly conveys 
to us the feeling of our own impotency than the 
utter impossibility of fixing our affections upon 

* 1 Peter L 8. 
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God, that we experience whenever we attempt 
to do so by our own efforts. We may recount 
to ourselves our obligations to Him, till reason 
is strongly convinced that we ought to love Him 
with the whole heart; but yet that hard and 
stony heart remains cold and indifferent as ever. 
^ We feel that nothing but the immediate agency 
of the Holy Spirit can shed abroad the love of 
God in our hearts. And this feeling of inability 
sometimes brings on a fatal indolence. ' We can 
do nothing but pray,' say some, and they con- 
tinue to offer up cold and languid prayers ; as 
prayers unaccompanied by endeavours generally 
become. 

*' Nothing can be more obvious, to an atten- 
tive reader of Scripture, than the constant 
connexion pointed out between our own efforts 
and the blessing of God. Though God alone 
can gi\e the increase, Paul is bound to plant, 
and A polios to water. We cannot, by our own 
efforts, produce that holhiess of heart, from 
which alone a holy life can proceed ; we cannot, 
of ourselves, acquire that relish for spiritual 
joys upon which our fitness for the inheritance 
of the saints in light depends. But while we 
pray to God to bestow these graces upon us, we 
may be diligently employed in removing what 
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might prove obstacles to their exercise, and in 
cherishing what may be favourable to it; we 
may Mighten the ship,' and retain the *shipmen,* 
thoafj^h convinced that Go<l alone can bring us 
safely to land.* 

"* Wherewithal shall we cleanse our way?' 
becomes then a most important question. The 
Psalmist fiimishes us with the answer : ' By 
takinc; heed thereto accoidin<r to God's word.' 
But to take heed to our ways is not an easy 
task. We seldom do what we think at the time 
is decidedly wrong; and we often neglect that 
strict self-examination by which we discover an 
action to be very different in reality, from what 
it appeared to us when we performed it. We 
thus commit many sins without being conscious 
of them. Yet are we not, therefore, excusable ; 
because it is our bounden duty to * try our 
ways, and see if there be any wicked thing in 
us,' and the neglect of this duty aggravates, 
instead of lessening, our load of guilt. 

*' We should endeavour to ascertain what the 
law of God requires ; to have a correct idea of 
the holiness and strictness of that exceeding 
broad commandment, which reacheth even to 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. By this 

* Acts xxvii. 
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standard we must try every thought, and word, 
and action ; and thus comparing our way with 
the way of holiness, we shall ^ take heed thereto, 
according to God's word.' This task is difficult, 
because our deceitful hearts are ever ready to 
give the best colour to our actions ; and because 
self-examination is an employment always irksome 
and unpleasant to our carnal nature. Hence we 
find many who admit the utility of this duty, and 
perform it for a while, at length weary in well- 
doing, and either give it up entirely, or perform 
it so carelessly as to render it an unprofitable form. 
" But if those who wish to travel to Zion shrink 
from the difficulties of the way, they shall never 
reach it Our Saviour nowhere promises an 
easy journey: — ^In the world ye shall have 
tribulation.' We are commanded to fight, to 
wrestle, to run ; all implying active, and some- 
times even painfiil exertion. If we wish, then, 
to fit ourselves for the trials we must encounter, 
let us endeavour, by a frequent and diligent self- 
examination, to become acquainted with the 
number and strength of those internal enemies, 
our own sinful inclinations. The longer the 
intervals are between the exercises of this duty, 
the more difficult shall we find it. It should, 
therefore, be a daily work. And in this, as in 
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evefytliing else^ we must entreat the assistance 
cxf GhxL Instead of gropincr alone in the dark 
recesses of our own wicked hearts, we must 
solicit the light of the Holy Spirit to accompany 
us. Our prayer should be, ' Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my 
thoughts ; and see if there be any wicked way 
in me ; and lead me in the way everlasting.' * 

" But besides all those above-mentioned, there 
occurs another obstacle to our making progress 
in self-knowledge. After we have discovered 
our sins^ and confessed them to God, and la- 
mented them, perhaps, with shame and contrition, 
we are still apt to resemble ' a man beholding 
liis natural face in a glass, who goeth away, and 
stnughtway forgetteth what manner of man he 
was.* Our past sins, particularly if we are kept 
out of the way of gross outward transgressions, 
are very apt to fade from our remembrance ; and 
in forgetting the sins, we forget what were the 
temptations that led to them; and are thus pre- 
vented from deriving, from the experience of the 
past^ that watchfulness and caution which might 
be so useful to us in future. 

** I would strongly recommend, if you are not 
already in the habit of doing so, your retiiing 

* Psalm cxjLxix. 23, 24. 
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some time every day for secret prayer. Though 
it should be at first but for a quarter of an hour, 
you will find it much more profitable than more 
lengthened devotions performed when another is 
in the room with you. We enjoy a freedom in 
private it is impossible to feel in the presence 
of the most intimate relation on earth. 

" Soon after I attained to a theoretical know- 
ledge of the Gospel, I fell into a great error; 
I know not whether it be a common one. I 
became much more taken up with other people's 
improvement than my own; and, instead of 
inquiring what effect my conduct would pro- 
duce on my own mind, I was chiefly anxious to 
ascertain what effect it would have on the minds 
of others. By thus being so much concerned in 
keeping the vineyards of my neighbours, I not 
only neglected my own, but committed another 
serious evil. In my anxiety lest my behaviour 
should make an unfavourable impression on the 
minds of my worldly acquaintance, I entirely 
overlooked the effect it was calculated to pro- 
duce on a class whom Christ and His apostles 
expressly recommend to the attention of all 
Christians, — the class of weak though sincere 
believers. Forgetful of our Lord's solemn admo- 
nition, not to offend any of the * little ones ' who 
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believe in Him, I never inquired whether my 
conduct might be such as to stugger their faith, 
or make tliem venture, against tlie dictates of 
their conscience, to indulge in liberties which 
thej saw me take. 

"Our excellent friend Dr. Chalmers first called 
my attention to this error, in a conversation I 
one day had with him al>out conformity to the 
world. He bade me observe the conduct of the 
ApostlePauI, who, even in matters that he knew 
were perfectly indifferent in their own nature, 
yielded, not to the worldly men who mi^ht laugh 
at snch scrupulosity, and tell him he hurt reli- 
pon by if, but to the prejudices of the weak and 
despised believer, who, from a conscientious fear 
of offending God, was apt to be startled by 
trifles. I followed his advice, and carefully 
studied Romans xiv., xv,, 1 Corinthians viii. and 
X., ill which the duty of considering the feelings 
of our weak brethren is particularly treated of. 
This not only guarded me against the sin of 
offending the timid and scrupulous members of 
Christ's body, but, by the reflections on the sub- 
ject which it induced, gradually opened my ejes 
to see the folly of expecting to do good to worldly 
firiends by departing from Christian strictness. 
Let us yield to them, with all possible gentleness. 
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our own wishes and inclinations in regard to 
things unconnected with the sacred concerns of 
religion, and the welfare of our own souls ; let 
us do all we can to invite and allure them to join 
us in the holy walk marked out for believers ; 
but never let us leave that path of holiness, in 
the hope of inducing them to return thither with 
us ; for this is a breach of the important rule 
which teaches us not to do evil that good may 
come. Experience shows us that, yield them as 
much as you please, people of the world will still 
continue to * wonder that you run not with them 
to the same excess of riot' Great compliances 
may sometimes make them love you, but these 
never can make them love true religion. If you 
exhibit to them a religion stripped of that holiness 
and spirituality which offend the carnal mind, they 
may like it well enough ; but present to them the 
religion of Jesus, and, as our Saviour himself pre- 
dicted, they who do not love Him will hate you. 
** I believe, peojjle of the world is a phrase 
you do not like. I shall not attempt to ex- 
plain it; for it is difficult to give a defini- 
tion that may not be cavilled at. David calls 
them ' men of the world, which have their por- 
tion in this life.' * St. Paul denominates them 

♦ Psalm x?ii. 14. 
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' Lovers of pleasure^ more than lovers of God.'* 
The latter evidently considers it possible for as 
to discover who these are> and that our making 
the discovery is no breach of the charity he else- 
where recommends, or he would not have given 
OS the in^onction, 'from such turn away.'f It 
is long before we learn simply and unreservedly 
to believe the assertions of Scripture. We do not 
believe that the way to eternal life is narrow, 
because we like to suppose it easy and pleasant ; 
we will not believe that few walk therein, because 
we like to imagine that it is trodden by all those 
we love. We see many around us upon whom 
we cannot suppose that the radical change, 
without which no one can see the kintrdom of 
God, has taken place, who, we yet flatter our- 
selves, must go to heaven — because we do not 
ehoose to suppose it possible that God could 
banish from His presence beings so kind, and so 
amiable; and, therefore, instead of improving 
the opportunities our intercourse with them 
affords us, of exhorting them to flee from the 
wrath to come, we encourage and countenance 
them in their folly and forgetfulness of God; 
and thus virtually act the part of the first 
deceiver, and say to them, ' Ye shall not surely 
* 2 Timothy iii. 4. f Hebi-ews v. 5. 
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die.' I think it is Newton who says, ^ the love 
of God is the best casnist' Pray earnestly that 
your love to God may increase, and then you 
will * need not tliat any man teach you ' how to 
distinmiish who are the ^ men of the world.' 
You will find that love to God makes you in- 
stinctively love those who are born of God ; and 
you will love the image of Christ, not only in the 
amiable and refined, but even in those less 
pleasing and attractive characters, whom, per- 
haps, you now consider bigoted and austere. 
When you understand, in their full import, 
these two distinct characters — the children of 
God and the children of the world, all other dis- 
inctions will appear to dwindle into nothing; 
and though rank, riches, talents, and agreeable 
qualities have, in the person of a Christian, much 
positive value, yet, if we attempt to put them in 
competition with the distinguishing feature of 
the Christian character — love and de votedness to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they shrink into utter 
insignificance. To carry about with us the re- 
membrance of the essential difference between 
those two characters, should no more beget in us 
spiritual pride, and contempt of others, than to 
remember the essential difference between sick- 
ness and health. 
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•* The ccmstant recollection who hath nia^le me 
to differ from another, is a sufficient ciiook ui)on 
Bach folly ; and an intimate acquaintance with 
ourselves, by showing us how unworthy our 
conduct is of the hiijh vocation wherewith we are 
called, will make us feci humbled to think that, 
with all our knowledge, and all our advantages, 
we do so little more than others. To i>erceive 
clearly the difference between the right and 
wrong path, may consist with i)erfect charity 
and tenderness to those who walk in the latter. 

" When the Apostle desires us to * tuni away' 
fix)m those nominal Christians who * have a fonn 
of godliness, but deny the ix)wer thereof,' he 
certainly did not mean us to turn with contempt 
from tlieir persons, but to avoid their j)rinciples, 
their manners, and, as much as possible, the con- 
tagion of their example ; as he elsewhere tells us 
that * evil communications corrupt good manners.' 
We are so apt to adopt the maxims of those we 
love, and to assimilate our tastes to theirs, that 
it is absolutely necessary to our own safety that 
we should form a true estimate of their charac- 
ters. Let us never attempt to deceive ourselves 
or others, by calling evil good, and good evil. 
We must not only ' stand in the faith,' but must 
'grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
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Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ' And the only 
way to increase in this knowledge is, to keep ap 
frequent intercourse with God hy prayer ; and, 
in dependence on His blessing, to use diligently 
every means of grace. 

** Believe me ever, 
" Your sincerely affectionate 

''H. S. MoWBRiLT." 

The last letter, long as it now is, has been 
considerably abridged, and may therefore serve 
as an additional proof of the persevering energy 
with which my mother laboured, as it were, night 
and day, to lead those near and dear to her " out 
of darkness into His marvellous light." In this 
letter, also, she mentions her early views respect- 
ing conformity to this world, and the necessity 
she afterwards felt for separating entirely from 
it. About this time she fell into another and 
opposite error, one not very uncommon among 
young disciples, especially among those who are 
taught to love Christ, and live for Him, while 
their nearest relations are still living for the 
world. Fearful of offending the children of God, 
or of leading those over whom she possessed an 
influence, to look with complacence on confor- 
mity to the world, she thought it necessary to 
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give up all those pursuits which she had for- 
merly enjoyed, and only to read, speak and think' 
on the one subject of religion. Her lively 
manner was exchanged for one more grave 
and silent ; her dress was always black. Paint- 
ing and music, in which she formerly took so 
much delight, were entirely laid aside. Even 
her literary pursuits and studies were given up ; 
so cautious was she lest anything should draw 
her away from those duties which she conceived 
to be the true object of life. Many years 
of experience taught her that this was an error 
though she always maintained that it is the safest 
side for a young believer to err upon, as the 
first compliance with the world may insensibly 
lead to entire conformity with it Her matured 
views upon the subject are fully explained in a 
letter, which will be inserted at a later period. My 
mother there tells us, that from seeing the most 
intellectual and talented of her former associates 
either indifferent to religion, or opposing it, she 
was led to look upon their conduct as a conse- 
quence of their pursuits. Her after experience 
taught her that empty frivolity was even more 
a barrier in the way of receiving the Spirit of 
Gk)d, than a mind intent on study, and striving 
for knowledge. She saw that there are social 
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duties we are as much bound to perform^ as those 
'which are, by many people, thought more impor- 
tant While we ought to use every direct 
means to urge upon those with whom we come 
in contact^ the danger of continuing strangers to 
God, and the necessity of salvation by Christ, 
we must not forget that there is another power, 
which, in a greater or less degree, is possessed 
by every one, and must be exercised for good or 
evil. Each person, in his social position, has 
8ome influence, though he may be unconscious 
of exerting it ; and nothing has more certainly 
tended to strengthen the delusion that there is 
an antagonism between religion and intellectual 
attainments, than the narrow-mindedness of a 
large proportion of those who profess to follow 
the doctrines of the Gospel in all their purity. 
This being the case, it is undoubtedly our duty 
to neglect nothing that may serve to strengthen 
our influence for good ; not by conforming to the 
worldliness of others— *this would only weaken 
it — but by cultivating our minds, and keepng 
them in a vigorous and healthy state, so that 
they may not be inferior, in power or attainments, 
to those upon whom we would bring it to bear. 

My mother did not continue long without 
returning to her books. Though this period in 
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ber Christiaii career was of short duration, it 
was of importance to bring it prominently forward. 
I have felt, (and perhaps some otiiers may have 
done the same,) in reading the memoirs of the 
children of (rod, that after their conversion they 
are represented as at once attaining to sucli a 
degree of holiness, and faultlessness, as well-nigh 
to discourage young believers, who find them- 
selves, at a much later period of their spiritual 
life^ falling into mistakes of various kinds. My 
mother was what she was ^^by the grace of 
Qoi,^ and the same grace is free to all. None 
need despair, therefore ; and though they feel 
they are still very hr from possessing that 
d^ree of holiness, to which they think they 
ought to have attained, they may go on with con- 
fidence, ** reaching forth unto those tilings that 
are before," and pressing " toward the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus." 

The following letter to a friend accompanied 
a copy of Romaine's " Life of Faith." 

" October 4th, 1822. 

** Mt deabest , 

^* If any one had presented me, five years ago, 
with the little book I now present to you, I 
should have regarded the gift as a nonsensical 

e2 
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piece of methodismy and perhaps have looked 
upon the giver as one who interfered in what 
the J had no business with. I hope^ however, that 
on these points your mind and mine have changed 
for the better ; and that we consider the showing 
an interest in our eternal welfare as the best 
proof of friendship, instead of an act of meddling 
impertinence. From our situation in life, you 
and I are cut off equally from the power and 
the inclination to commit acts of grass vice ; and 
we have many duties to perform, which, for our 
own comfort, it is necessary we should attend 
to. In this situation, our great danger is, falling 
into a state of careless security. Without glaring 
sins to alarm the conscience, and possessing a 
decent regularity of conduct to soothe and 
flatter our self-love, we are apt to think that we 
are fulfilling all the duties of religion, and to 
entertain no doubt that we are Christians indeed. 
But I am sure you are by this time convinced, 
that true religion consists in something more 
than the mere discharge of our relative duties ; 
that it consists in a humble estimate of ourselves 
and our own performances, and an entire sub- 
mission to the will of God. We must not only 
submit ourselves, and all our concerns in this 
world, to be disposed of as He thinks proper^ 
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but we must consent to be saved and justified^ 
on the terms that He has himself prescribed. 
We must not pretend to bargain with the 
Ahmghty, or seek to be rewarded for actions, 
many of which were performed without the 
least reference to Him. ^ Knowing that a man 
is not justified by the works of the law, but by 
the faith of Jesus Christ, even we must believe 
in Jesus Christ, that we may be justified by the 
feith of Christ'— (Gal. ii. 16.) To do all this 
18 no easy task, for creatures who are so prone ^to 
think more highly of themselves than they 
ought to think.' Nay more, it is a task for 
which^ of ourselves, we are altogether imfit. 
But we are promised Divine assistance, on the 
easiest possible terms : — * Ask, and ye shall 
receive.' The same Scriptures that tell us, 
* without Christ we can do nothing,' also tell 
us, 'that through Christ strengthening us, we 
can do all things.' Prayer, therefore, is the 
great support of a Christian. On it he must 
subsist firom day to day ; asking new supplies of 
grace from his Heavenly Father, whether it be 
to help him to believe or to act. We are all so 
cold and dead in our spiritual aflections, that we 
cannot even love our best benefactor, unless He 
assists US to do so by His grace. May ^ the 
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Lord direct your heart into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Christ.' — 
(2 Thess. iii. 5)." 

That fatal disease, consumption, had made 
fearful ravages among her brothers and sisters, 
and my mother thought, at one time, that she 
also was to be its victim. God had, however, 
other purposes in store for her ; her mission on 
earth was not completed, and He raised her up 
to labour again in His service. On this occasion 
she wrote thus, to a friend : — 

*' ... I was very unwell during the 
first fortnight of my stay here; so much so, 
that I felt almost convinced I was about to sink 
under the fatal complaint that has already made 
such havoc in our family. Through the kind- 
ness of the Lord, however, I am now nearly 
restored to my usual health; the symptoms 
which I thought consumptive have disappeared ; 
and it seems now to be ^e Almighty's will to 
keep me sometime longer in this world. May 
the remainder of my life be spent more to His 
glory than the past has ! 

" I have foimd it very useftd to be brought 
to view death as near at hand. It leads us to 
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examine more daitowIj the foundation on which 
we are building our hopes for eternity; to 
aeaich and try our ways^ and see if we can 
discover in ourselves any lurking unbelief, any 
fiivourite sin with which we cannot yet resulve to 
party any root of bitterness that may serve to 
show os^ that though^ like Herod, we may hear 
the Word gladly, and do many tilings on accoimt 
of ity yet that we have not hitherto made a full 
surrender of ourselves to the Lord ; and thus 
may be amongst those, who, though not far from 
the kingdom of heaven, shall never arrive at it 
** The belief that in a few months we may be 
sqparated from all that this world contains, tries 
the strength of our attachment to the things of 
the world, and gives us to know how much of 
our heart is set on things above. And if we 
find that our treasure has been on earth, that it 
has afforded our favourite occupations and dearest 
oijoyments, O how earnestly should we pray to 
be enabled to ^ seek those things that are 

above V O my dear , endeavour more and 

more after the attainment of heavenly aifections ; 
they are in every way great gain ; for they not 
Qoly are requisite to fit us for death, but they 
form the highest, the purest, the only true 
wnrce of enjoyment here on earth." 
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It need scarcely be said that after my mother 
had experienced the blessing of being reconciled 
to God through Jesus Christ, she was ftdl of 
anxiety, that not only her immediate relations, 
but all her friends and acquaintance, should be 
brought to enjoy the same privilege. She 
therefore entered into a correspondence with 
many of her young friends on the subject of 
religion, and a few letters have been culled out 
of the many which she then wrote. She often 
also conversed with them, when opportimity 
oflFered ; but she herself seemed to feel, as will 
be seen from the extract which follows, that she 
was not so forward to do this as she ought to 
have been. 

" I often blamed myself for my timidity, when 
you were last here, in speaking to you on those 
subjects ; (setting the aflFection on things above, 
and not resting in earthly happiness). I oft«n 
felt most anxious to know if you had found in 
Christ that Saviour, which all who think much 
on the subject of religion must feel that they 
need ; but I dare say you will understand the 
feeling that checked the question as often as it 
rose to my lips. Much doubt and difficulty on 
this subject arises from false views of faiJih ; 
from regarding it as a difficult and tedious pro- 
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cess, a sort of thinr; that we must work out 
ourselves, instead of regarding it as the free 
gift of Grod, which may be had whenever we 
sincerelj and earnestly ask it. To look u})on it 
as the work of years, has a tendency to make 
ns delay it to ^ a more convenient season ;' 
whereas the Scripture account of it is : — ^ To- 
day if you will hear his voice, harden not your 
heart.'" 

In the autumn of 1825, my mother paid a 
visit to the friend to whom the above was 
written, and who bears testimony to the faith- 
fulness with which she laid before those with 
whom she came in contact, the glorious truths of 
the Gospel, by her conversation as well as by 
her example. A little incident may be men- 
tioned, showing that she was ^^ instant in season 
and out of season." One day, during this 
visit, a lady called at the house, who, though 
apparently past seventy years of age, was 
rouged and dressed in the height of fashion. 

On seeing Mrs. , she said, " You are not 

the person I want ; did not a lady go from this 
house yesterday by the stage-coach to London ? " 
On being told that my mother had done so, she 
resumed, with a great oath, *^ Then she was 
guilty of a most unpardonable piece of imper- 
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tinence. My fetther was a clergyman^ my three 
brothers are the same^ and I never swear ; yet, 
when I left; the coach, a paper was put into my 
hands by that lady, telling me that I was on the 
verge of eternity, and should beware of taking 
lightly the name of God upon my lips." The 
results of this eflFort, and of many others that my 
mother made, are only known to Him for whose 
sake they were imdertaken. 

My mother, at the time of which we are now 
speaking, made a practice of retiring to her 
room every night at ten o'clock, for reading the 
Scriptures and prayer. Nothing could deter 
her from this plan. If she went out to dinner, 
she always returned a few minutes before ten; 
and, though many experiments were made to 
try and engage her attention, so as to make her 
forget the hour, they were invariably unsuc- 
cessful. It was during the same visit, that my 
mother wrote these three letters to one of her 
correspondents : — 

" September, 1825. 

" My deab , 

" My time has passed with toler- 
able comfort since I came here; if I cannot 
say very agreeably^ the fault lies in my own 
wayward heart. 
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" There is something in the constitution of my 
mind that makes it very easily dissipated. When 
I am put out of any regular way, and deprived 
of my ordinary advantages, I instantly feel the 
spirituality of my frame begin to give way. I 
straggle a little while against it, and then the 
struggle ceases, and I fall into a state of dead- 
ness and indifference, from which it is often long 
before I recover. All this proceeds from want 
of jratchftdness ; did I at first pray and strive 
against the influence of worldliness, I should not 
be so much overcome by it. 

** You must, my dear , expect the diffi- 
culties of your Christian course to increase as 
you get on. You will become more acquainted 
with the plagues of your own heart Satan will 
samoj you more, the more progress he sees you 
make, and your sensible enjoyments will become 
less sweet and less frequent This I have always 
been told, and I think I now begin to feel it 
Yet I am sure all professing Christians might 
enjoy much more peace and comfort than they 
do, were they more given to prayer, and more 
diligent in the use of appointed means. Care- 
lessness acts upon the spiritual jGrame like an 
opiate upon the bodily frame ; it produces a kind 
of stupifying indifference, or rather a sort of 
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placid satisfaction with the state we are in, with- 
out any longing after spiritual improvement, or 
communion with God. When we first become 
conscious of this state, it is most painful; we 
feel that there is an absolute necessity for earnest 
prayer for deliverance, yet earnest prayer and 
diligent efibrts seem alike impracticable; we feel 
in such a lethargic state, that it seems impossible 
to be deeply interested about anything connected 
with eternity ; at the same time, we feel quite 
awake and lively in regard to the most trifling 
worldly matters. When this state continues 
long, it sometimes requires sharp chastisements 
to rouse us. Constant perseverance in the 
use of means, even when we feel disinclined to 
them, and seem to derive no benefit from them, 
is one of the best preservatives against this un- 
comfortable state." 

" October 19th, 1825. 

" My dear , 

**I need not say how much I sympathised 
with you on hearing of our beloved A.'s illness ; 
but I trust that God, who is rich in mercy, will 
spare her to be a blessing to her friends, and a 
useful member of the Church of Christ. I am 
not surprised at your deriving so much less 
comfort from the truths of the Gospel, in the 
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honr of anxiety, than joa expected; we are such 
poor, weak creatures, and our faith so wavering, 
that we are easily overset, and all this is neces- 
sary to teach us that we have no stock of grace 
stored up within us, to which we can ap[)Iy in a 
time of need ; we must receive it day by day, 
and hour by hour, and if sorrow comes u|>on us 
at a time when faith is not in lively exercise, we 
must expect to feel overpowered by it God, in- 
deed, is sometimes pleased to magnify the free- 
dom of His grace, by endowing us, in seasons of 
distress, with unexpected vigour : before we cry, 
He answers us. But this is His free gift, and 
given or withheld as He sees is best for us. Were 
it always bestowed, it would lead to indolence in 
prayer; we could not beg with earnestness for 
that which we felt certain would come to us, 
whether we asked or not" 

" London, December, 1825. 

" Mt dearest , 

** I regret to hear your health has 

been so delicate ; and yet, if your soul has been 
benefited by it, I ought not to regret it If that 
which is to live for ever prospers, and is in 
health, it is comparatively of small moment in 
what state is the vile body, destined for corrup- 
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tion ; if we are Christ's, we shall soon have a it 
body fashioned like unto His own glorious body, ■ 
and pain and sickness shall for ever fly away, i 
But oh! let us attend diligently to our better i 
part 1 The Christian warfare is no slight skir- i 
mish ; neither is it one great battle, which, when i 
fought, ensures future peace. It is a continual \ 
struggle, and nothing but putting on the whole 
armour of God, can enable us to come oflF Vic- 
torious, or stand .in the evil day. The more I 
feel of my own weakness and ignorance, the 
more awful do I feel the responsibility attached 
to attempting to instruct others. Do not look up 
to me, my dear young friend, as one by whose 
judgment you are to be guided; do not walk by 
the conscience of any friend; act up to that 
light which the Lord, in answer to prayer, will 
communicate to your own conscience, and if you 
do this faithfully. He will lead you on step by 
step. * If your eye be single ' — if you seek 
nothing but to please and obey God — ^your 
whole body shall be full of light;' but if you 
seek your own ease or convenience, if you shrink 
from trial or persecution, and wish to find a bye- 
way more pleasant to the flesh than the straight 
path of duty, you will become bewildered, and 
clouds and darkness will surround you. It is 
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certainly highly proper to ask advice and direction 
of those who have trodden the path lu^fore yon ; 
bat we should strictly scrutinise our motives for 
tt^lcmg counsel. I have often done it in order 
to get some of God's people to countenance me 
in doing what I wished to do, but what, at the 
same time, I feared might be wrong ; and when 
my motive was thus insincere, the Lord some- 
times permitted them to give me false counsel, 
and then the repentance that followed was made 
to reprove and punish me for backsliding. You 
are <mly yet beginning to discover the deceitful- 
nesB of your own heart; you know not how 
often Satan transforms himself into an an^rel of 
light, quotes scriptural autliority for what he 
niggests, and sets up one duty against another, 
in order to perplex and draw away converts or 
inquirers from the right path. But while I warn 
you of this, let me cheer you by the reniem- 
hrance, that greater is He that is for us than all 
they that can be against us. If we seek Him in 
nmplicity of heart, determined to walk in the 
path He points out. He will discover to us the 
artifices of our great enemy, and deliver our feet 
out of the net But if we ask counsel of the 
Lord with a mental reservation, only to follow it 
80 &r as it may be agreeable to us, we cannot 
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expect an answer of peace. And if we feel, as I 
have often felt, that we do make such a mental 
reservation, let us pray to God to cleanse our 
hearts from it, to search us, and take away any 
such wicked thing that may be in us. Remember 
the express promise, — ^ If any man will do the 
will of God, he shall know of the doctrine' 
(or duty, or line of conduct) * whether it be of 
God.'" 

Here are also three letters which need no 
comment, as they fully explain themselves. At 
this period of her life, my mother was engaged 
in so large a correspondence, that the progress 
of her mind, in spiritual things, can be traced by 
what she herself says, better than by anything 
that could be said of her. 

"My dear , 

" I take this mode of replying to some parts 
of your last letter, because I cannot always be 
sure, when we meet, of an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you at length, and alone ; and because, so 
variable is the frame of my weak and unstable 
mind, that I may not, if the opportunity should 
offer, be able to say all that I now wish to com- 
mit to paper. I shall at present confine myself 
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to one of the subjects you touch upon^ and offer in 
regard to it such desultory hints as occur to me. 
** You say, you are determined, in future, to 
ahstaJTi fix>m all theatrical entertainments, and, 
yoa think, public balls also. May the Lord, 
who, I imst, has given them, confinu these reso- 
hitions, and enable you to fulfil them. You tlien 
add, that, knowing the instability of your heart, 
you are fearful of including small evening-parties 
amongst your proscribed aumsements. On this, 
allow me to offer a few remarks ; first assuring 
you that it gives me much more pleasiu*e to see 
you conscientiously, though slowly, relinquishing 
one folly after another, than it would to hear you 
making great professions of intended sanctity, 
. which I might have reason to fear were grounded 
on resolutions formed too hastily, and in your 
own strength. 

*' It seems generally admitted as an axiom in 
religion, that we are not to judge of the state of 
the soul from some particular and transient frame 
of the mind. But if it be an error to lay too 
much stress on an occasional state of feeling, 
surely it is equally erroneous to overlook the 
general tenor of our minds — the prevailing bias 
of our inclinations. Some predominating habit 
there must be. The devotional frame may, in 
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this respect, be compared to the animal spirits. 
Some individuals are habitually gay ; others are 
habitually grave ; and though one may be occa- 
sionally merry, and the other occasionally serious, 
this does not affect their general temperament. 
In the same manner, the careless person may be 
occasionally devotional in his feelings, and the 
devotional person may be occasionally careless ; 
yet the one still remains at heart a devotional, 
and the other a careless person. One has his 
desires and affections habitually turned towards 
God, though sometimes drawn aside; the heart 
of the other is, in reality, alienated from God, 
though outward circumstances may now and 
then draw his thoughts towards Him. 

** I need scarcely inform you, that, notwith- 
standing all their imperfections and backslidings, 
the devotional frame of mind predominates in 
the childre'n of GxkL They have an habitual re- 
membrance of the wonderftJ love of God in 
Christ Jesus, and a prevailing desire to live to 
Him who died for them and rose again. The 
recollection of God's continual presence, and of 
their continual dependance on Him for all things, 
produces at once a godly fear, and a filial affec- 
tion and confidence. The abiding conviction 
that ' the things which are seen are temporal, and 
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Ae things which are not seen are eternal/ induces 
t greater oonoem about the unseen realities of 
another world, than the fleeting shadows of this ; 
die knowledge that here they have no continu- 
ing city, incites them to look earnestly towards 
t better, eren a heavenly inheritance The 
firame of mind of those who are often emphati- 
cally called the children of this worlds is exactly 
the reverse of all this. All those things which 
the former habitually remember^ the latter 
habitually forget Temptation may draw the 
Christian into the walk of the worldly man ; and 
caprice, or the convictions of natural conscience, 
may for a season draw the worldly man into the 
walk of the Christian; but still the two walks are 
• completely separate, and the destinations to 
which they lead, altogether different. One main- 
tains a progressive, though sometimes wavering, 
course towards the heavenly Jerusalem; the other, 
in spite of occasional deviations, still advances 
in the broad way that leadeth to destruction. 

'' That the human mind is powerftdly affected 
by outward circumstances, few will deny. In 
the ordinary affairs of life, we always act upon 
this supposition. If, on the mind of a young per- 
son under our charge, we wished to create or 
maintain impressions g£ pleasure and gaiety, we 
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should choose for him Kvely companions and 
cheerftd scenes ; if we wished to make, or to deepen 
a serious impression, we should, for this purpose, 
choose other associates, and different situations. 
We should never expect him to acquire cheer- 
fulness in the company of the sorrowful, nor 
seriousness in the company of the gay. It were 
well if all professing Christians would thus follow 
the dictates of reason and experience in matters 
of religion. The company of those who know 
not God, has naturally a tendency to teach us 
to forget Him ; and the society of those who love 
and fear Him, has naturally a tendency to recal 
Him to our recollection ; though, in the forme 
case, the grace of God, and in the latter, our own 
corrupt hearts, may sometimes counteract the 
usual effects of those opposite agents. Surely, 
then, if we wish to preserve a devotional frame of 
mind, it is preposterous to rush into those haunts 
where everything tends to banish the feelings of 
devotion ! If we wish our evil passions subdued, 
should we go where they are liable to be excited? 
If we wish to mortify our vamty, can we expect 
to succeed in scenes where it meets with full 
gratification ? If we wish to set our affections 
on things above, ought we imnecessarily to 
expose them to the influence of those earthly 
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pleasures to which oar carnal minds cling bnt 
too fbndlj? 

** A little consideration mav serve to show the 
▼ast importance of keeping alive in our minds 
the recollection of the great tmths of the Giis])el. 
'We ought to give earnest heed to the things 
which we have heard, lest, at anv rime, we 
should let them slip,' CHeb. iL 1. ) It is only 
when we think of the great Atonement it re- 
quired, that we perceive the exceeding >i!it'ulnes> 
of sin. We loathe it, as that al>imina]>!s3 thin;: 
which God hateth, onlv when we reme:iil>er that 
it hronght down infinite wrath npon the Holy 
Jiesoa. We sincerely mourn for our own ini'jui- 
tieSy only when we look on Him whom we have 
pierced. And when we thus bear alxtut with 
OS the dying of the Lord Jesus, how much more 
does the life of Christ manifest itself in us ! How 
actiTe we are in the discharge of our relative 
duties — doing all * as unto the Lord, and not to 
men.' How much more easy do we find self- 
denial, when we remember that Christ pleased 
not himself! How patient and forbearing does 
it make ns, to * consider Him who endured the 
contradiction of sinners against himself! ' What 
indifference does it beget towards the vanities of 
a passing world, w^hen we ' look for a city which 
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hath foundations^ whose builder and maker is 
God I ' In short, how much more easily are we 
enabled to bear every form of affliction, privation, 
and reproach, by * looking unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher of our faith, who, for the 
joy that was set before Him, endured the cross, 

despising the shame ! * Oh, my dear , if 

these truths were always present to our remem- 
brance, what different persons should we be in 
all holy conversation and godliness I 

" But, alas ! everything within us and around 
us combines to drive them from our recollection. 
There is nothing in them to please or gratify our 
cormpt nature. If we lived in a desert, it would 
still require a continual effort, to keep our 
thoughts fixed upon them ; but how is the diffi- 
culty increased, when everything in the world 
around us is consonant and alluring to our 
depraved inclinations, which have a constant 
tendency to fly off from the spirituality of the 
Gospel, and to seek after those carnal enjoy- 
ments which have so often ministered to their 
gratification I We cannot go into the world — not 
even into the religious part of the world — 
without the risk of some of the evils of our 
hearts being stirred up. But while associating 
with Christians, we are among those who, like 
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omselves, are aware of the evil tendency of the 
heart of man ; and who^ knowing that * in the 
moltitade of words there wanteth not sin," are 
carefbl to have their ^ conversation as becometh 
the Grospel of Christ.' And if there be a danger 
of forgetting God^ even in the company of His 
friends, how much greater is the danger in the 
company of those whose hearts are yet alienated 
from Him ! And if, while with the sober and 
sedate part of those whose lives and conversation 
are chiefly occupied with the present world, we 
find it difficult to look vrith the eve of faith at 
the * things which are not seen/ is not the diffi- 
culty increased an hundred-fold, when we are in 
the company of the gay and dissipated ? where 
the exhilaration of the animal spirits tends to 
drown reflection, and the gratification of vanity 
and self-love puts humility, self-denial and hea- 
yenlv-mindedness to fli^^ht, and makes us for^j^et 
that we are poor, weak sinners, ever exposed to 
the assaults of powerful enemies within and 
without, at the very moment that we are stripped 
of that armoiu* by which we are enabled to * with- 
stand in the evil day/ 

** K this be the case, you may say, we must 
needs go out of the world. By no means. 
The world, it is true, is the scene of the 
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Christian's temptations, but it is also the scene 
of his duties. He who maintains himself by a 
laborious employment, will not relinquish it 
because it fatigues him; but surely, in his 
hours of relaxation, he will not resort to amuse- 
ments that are yet more fatiguing than his 
necessary occupation, and thus increase his pre- 
vious languor and exhaustion I Neither should 
the Christian, who finds his ordinary and neces- 
sary intercourse with the world has a tendency 
to draw off his mind from the contemplation of 
the salutary truths of the Gospel, choose such 
recreations as yet more powerfully tend to pro- 
duce this effect 

*^ But is it necessary, you may ask, that we 
should be always thinking of religion? Few 
will venture to deny, that the oftener we think 
about it, the better ; but all will admit that, to 
be perpetually employed in thinking on religious 
subjects, is impracticable But without constantly 
contemplating those great truths, we may, by 
frequently contemplating them, live habitually 
under their influence. Like the vase in which 
roses have once been distilled, the mind of the 
spiritual man retains a sweet savour of these 
Divine truths, even when they are not im- 
mediately present to his recollection. The 
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Christian who has all day been actively employed 
in his lawfiil calling, seeking, even in his ordinary 
daties, to have occasional communion with God, 
may enter into his innocent evening relaxation 
with a mind fully under the influence of devotion ; 
while, on the contrary, the person who has been 
engaged in the midnight revel, whether of more 
grave or more gay dissipation, will, when he 
engages in his stated devotions, read his Bible 
and pray with cold and carnal indifference. The 
former, whilst he peruses 'the poet's or histo- 
rian's page,* will have much more of a devo- 
tional spirit than the latter has, even when he 
reads the words of Him who ' spake as never 
man spake.' To you, who have had the bles- 
sing of a liberal education, I need not point out 
the thousand sources of innocent amusement 
which the Christian possesses ; all that is truly 
valaable is given him ' richly to enjoy ; ' and 
that which is forbidden him, even philosophy 
can find out to be unworthy the attention of a 
rational and immortal being. And surely the 
oommand to * grow in grace and in the know- 
ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,' 
prohibits everything that may tend to interrupt 
dieir spiritual progress. 
"Perhaps, my dear y you will think I 
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have exaggerated the effects which worldly 
intercourse generally has on the Christian. At 
one time I used to think so^ when I had similar 
accounts of it given to me. I felt nothing of 
that sensible drawing away of my mind from 
God, which I heard others describe, and there- 
fore thought that I could attend gay parties, 
with much less injury to myself than they 
could. Satisfied with this false peace, I cared 
not to inquire the cause of it, although it was 
evident it must proceed from one of two very 
opposite causes. Either my mind must have 
been more firmly attached to heavenly things than 
the minds of those who were far more advanced 
in the Christian life, or it must have been generally 
so far from God, that a considerable aberration 
was but little perceived. I leave you to judge 
which of these courses should have appeared the 
more probable to a humble mind. But mine was 
not a humble mind. Puffed up with a vain conceit 
of my own powers, I imagined that those natural 
abilities, which enabled me to excel in some frivo- 
lous accomplishments, also enabled me to excel in 
religious graces — an opinion in which it were diffi- 
cult to say whether ignorance or presumption 
shone most conspicuous. No wonder that I ex- 
perienced none of the difficulties of which the 
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children of God complain^ for my vain heart went 
willingly after the course of this world. He who 
goes with the stream is scarcely aware of its 
rapidity ; . it is he who struggles against it that 
can best estimate its force. When the Lord was 
pleased to make me feel^ that instead of being 
'rich and increased with goods,' I was *poor, 
and blind, and naked,' and that I must be holy, 
because He is holy, for without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord; I then saw that the walk 
of faith is not the smooth and easy path I had 
formerly trodden, but a narrow and a thorny 
way, fipom which we are in constant danger of 
deviating, unless the grace of God enables us 
to * watch thereunto with all perseverance.' 
The more intimately you become acquainted 
with your own heart, the more will you per- 
ceive its instability, and you will make the 
mortifying discovery, that not only do the cares 
and pleasures of this world choke the word, 
and render it unfruitful, but that mere trifles, 
too insignificant to deserve the name either of 
cares or pleasures, will produce the same effect. 
Never forget that *the carnal mind is enmity 
against God,' and that though, in the regene- 
rate heart, an opposite and counteracting prin- 
ciple is implanted, yet our corrupt nature is 
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ever striving for the ascendancy, and too often 
obtains it Hence, even when we would do 
good, evil is sometimes present with us. How 
much more, then, is evil likely to step boldly 
forward, when we have suffered ourselves for a 
time to forget what true good is I 

** Remember, my dear , what the Christian 

life is represented to be in Scripture. It is not a 
voyage on a smooth sea, but a pilgrimage through 
a waste and howling wilderness. The people of 
God are represented as striving, wrestling, run- 
ning a race, fighting a good fight. We are 
commanded to lay aside every weight that would 
retard our progress ; nay, if need be, to cut off 
a right hand, and pluck out a right eye. Our 
great Master has said unto us, ' if any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross and follow me,' (Luke ix. 23.) 
When to deny ourselves is a positive duty, 
should we not indulge ourselves with great 
caution? And if, in the path we tread, we 
encounter none of the difficulties that all the 
children of God have met with in their way to 
Zion, have we not some reason to question 
whether we are indeed walking in the narrow 
way that leadeth to life eternal? Though, in 
the sight of God, there can be but two sorts of 
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human beings in the world — His own people 
and the children of the evil one — yet, in the 
sight of man, who can look but on the outward 
appearance, we may, without impropriety, sj^ak 
of a third class, — namely, those who are a])i)a- 
rendy passing from darkness to light, escaping 
firaxm the slaver}' of sin and Satan, into the 
glorioas liberty of the children of God. This 
class, we know, by the sad experience of all 
ages, contains a mixture of the other two classes. 
While some come at length to learn the only 
true Qod, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, 
and so obtain eternal life; others are ^ever 
learning, and never able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth.' While some become alto^ 
geAer, others remain but almost Christians. 

" Those who have no difference of opinion rela- 
tire to the duty of established Christians, have 
sometimes opposite views in regard to the con- 
duct of young inquirers, and those who have 
not jet made a decided profession of their faith. 
Until lately, I agreed with those who are dis- 
posed to allow considerable latitude to the latter. 
Bnt my views on this point have been changed, 
by some conversations on the subject I have had 
with Christians of long experience. If estab- 
lished Christians find that certain situations have 
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a tendency to rouse their sinfal inclinations, and 
lull their watchfulness to sleep, surely they who 
are young in the ways of religion cannot be ex- 
pected to escape the dangers attendant on such 
situations. If they that are of full age find their 
strength unequal to the combat, surely babes in 
Christ must be weaker stilL * But,' say some, 
*to persuade young people to relinquish the 
gaieties of the world before their hearts are de- 
voted to the Lord, is lopping off the branch 
without striking at the root . First make them 
Christians, and then they will, of their own 
accord, abandon everything inconsistent with 
the Christian character.' This objection is so spe- 
cious, that it deserves to be carefully examined. 
^ First make them Christians.' How is this 
to be done? Prayer, no doubt, is the great 
mean for this end, but to prayer we should add 
endeavour, as this also is a commanded duty. 
If there were nothing but the enmity of the 
imderstanding to combat, we might direct our 
efforts safely to instructing the mind of youth in 
the doctrines of the Gospel, and thus clear 
knowledge in the head would infallibly produce 
right feelings in the heart, and right conduct in the 
life. But, alas I we have not only the enmity of 
the understanding, but the enmity of the will 
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and affections to contend with. And although 
the Spirit of God alone can subdue any portion 
of man's rebellious nature, yet, if it be our duty 
to use every means in our power for enlighten- 
ing the understanding, it is equally our duty to 
use our most strenuous efforts towards subjuga- 
ting the will, and drawing the alienated affec- 
tions to God. It may appear, that we can do 
much more in the former than in the latter im- 
dertaking, but if we can do anything that holds 
out the smallest probability of being instrumental 
to the important work of a soul's salvation, we 
are bound to attempt it. Now, since the carnal 
part of our nature is the same in youth and in 
age, in the renewed and in the unregenerate, a 
similar mode of discipline must always be ap- 
plied to it Vanity, self-love, anger, and envy 
are the same in the sinner and the saint. If the 
indulgence of those passions keep back the re- 
generate man from God, they operate with equal 
force in preventing the unregenerate person from 
approaching Him. If the pleasures of the world 
draw the Christian for a season out of the path 
of holiness, they may hinder the gay and thought- 
less from ever entering it. We must, therefore, 
'train up a child in the way he should go,' in order 
that * when he is old he may not depart from it' 
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We must not only feed him with wholesome 
food, but must also prevent him from taking 
anything hurtful. In acting thus, we should 
not be considered as lopping off the branches, 
while we leave the root unsound, but as attempt- 
ing to facilitate the graft of the wild olive tree, 
by cutting asunder some of the fibres that attach 
it to its own corrupt stock. My reason for so 
earnestly urging young Christians, and those 
who are asking their way to Zion, to quit the 
scenes of empty frivolity, which may yet afford 
them but too much pleasure, is the conscious- 
ness that my own spiritual progress was much 
impeded by a too long continuance in them. 
With a head fiUl of doctrinal knowledge, and a 
heart full of vanity and love of the world, I went 
on, year after year, having a name to live while 
I was dead. I have carefully and attentively tried 
the experiment of uniting the service of God and 
Mammon, and therefore think myself entitled to 
speak "v^th decision of its impracticability. 

" While I am on the subject of conformity 
to the world, I may mention a Christian duty, 
which, as it concerns others more than ourselves, 
is not to a young Christian so obvious as many 
others. ^ All things are lawful unto me, but all 
things are not expedient,' (1 Cor. vi. 12) says 
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St. Paul^ and every Christian may say the saine. 
There are some lawful things, which time, place, 
and other circumstances may render inexpedient ; 
and there are some things which we cannot |K)si- 
tirely say are unlawful, that appear to me to be 
at no time expedient for a Christian. It is needless 
fiwr me to particularise these actions, nor the cir- 
cumstances that render them inexpedient, for they 
vary with the peculiar situations in which Chris- 
tians are placed, and every one's own experience 
will best direct him in this matter. Suffice it to 
say, that if you find anytliing, which you think 
allowable, and cormtenance by your practice, 
has the smallest tendency to unsettle the views 
of others, or make them venture on a degree of 
liberty, which, though safe to you, may be 
dangerous to them, it is your duty immediately 
to relinquish it. * Destroy not him with thy 
meat (or thy indulgence of any kind), for whom 
. Christ died' (Rom. xiv. 15), but imitate the spirit 
of the Apostle, who well understood the extensive 
demands of Christian charity. ^ If meat make my 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh, while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.' 

" O, my dear , the salvation of a human 

soul, whether our own, or that of another, is 
an aw&lly important work. It must not 
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be tampered with, because we do not like 
this, or are afraid to do that At the great 
day of judgment, how trivial will the reasons 
appear, by which they who are lovers of pleasure 
more than lovers of God, have excused them- 
selves from coming to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. With what consternation will the soul, 
hovering on the brink of eternal misery, contem- 
plate the trifles for which it has forfeited heaven. 
And it is nothing but the love of trifles that 
keeps men from heaven ; if they could, in the 
day of God's long-suffering patience, behold the 
pleasures of sense and of ambition in their true 
light, they would never choose them as their 
chief portion, but would earnestly seek an interest 
in Christ, that they might obtain ^an inheritance, 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, eternal in the heavens.' In now addres- 
sing you, I wish not merely to persuade you to 
relinquish the frivolous amusements of the world ; 
for, alas I it is possible to do this, and yet retain 
much of a worldly spirit. The love of the world 
is a Proteus, continually attempting to deceive 
us, by assuming a new form, and sometimes 
tempts us even to employ religious knowledge 
and religious experience, as caterers to our vanity 
and self-love. My chief aim is to warn you 
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against everything that may tend to nourish this 
worldly and selfish spirit, and I reprobate fre- 
quent and unlimited intercourse with those who 
are indifierent about their eternal interests, as a 
powerftd, though not the only means, of pro- 
ducing this baneful effect Pray earnestly, 

then, my dear , to your heavenly Father, 

to enlighten you on this important point Make 
it the subject of meditation as well as prayer, and 
endeavour impartially to examine what passes 
within you and around you. Read your Bible 
with a view to ascertain the will of God in this 
matter. Observe the oft-repeated commands of 
the Lord, to His chosen people of old, to abstain 
from the practices of the heathen world around 
them; and remember that the spirit of these 
ccmimands remains in ftdl force, though the letter 
be somewhat changed. As the Israelites were 
to the heathen world, so are the real disciples of 
Jesus to the nominal Christians amongst whom 
they are placed. Vices may change with altera- 
tion of manners and increase of civilisation, but 
the carnal mind never changes, but is ever 
* enmity against God,' and ^not subject to the 
law of God.' The Apostle Paul applied to the 
Christians of his day the commands given to 
God's ancient people. * Wherefore come out 
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from among them^ and be je separate^ saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing.' And 

O, my dear , think of the gracious promise 

that follows this command : ^ And I will receive 
you, and will be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty,' (2 Cor. vi. 17, 18.) 

When we view the requirements of the law of 
God, and perceive the strictness of the Christian 
life to be so opposed to our natural inclinations, we 
are apt to exclaim, ^ Who is sufficient for these 
things ? ' The exercised Christians, who said, that 
we are not ^ sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing as of ourselves' (2 Cor. iiL 5), said also, ^ I 
can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me,' (Phil. iv. 13.) Divine grace not only 
enables us cheerfiilly to do what is unpleasant to 
our carnal nature, but makes that a pleasure 
which was formerly disagreeable. The grand 
secret which enables the Christian to go on his 
way rejoicing, and which the world knoweth not, 
is constant prayer that the Holy Spirit would 
shed abroad the love of God in his heart. Seek 
diligently this most precious of all blessings, and 
you will j5nd that the service of God is not a 
task you perform with reluctance, but that the 
love of Christ constraineth you not to live to 
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yourself, but unto Him who died for you and 
rose again. You will find that jealousy for His 
honour banishes all fear on your own account, 
and desire for His glory annihilates the paltry wish 

of self-gratification. May you, my dear , 

know all this experimentally ; may the God of 
peace * make you perfect in every good work, to 
do His will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen.' 
(Heb. xiii. 21)." 

*^ My dear Friend, 
** It would be an insult to the rmderstanding 
of any man, even to remind him of the import- 
ance of ascertaining on what foundation he is 
building his hopes of a happy eternity, did we 
not find, by experience, that obvious as this 
truth is, the bulk of mankind practically deny it, 
by resting satisfied with a kind and degree of 
e^dence, in regard to this important matter, 
which would not satisfy them regarding the most 
trivial of the ordinary affairs of life. Not only 
does a man examine his title to the possession of 
a large estate, with more earnestness and anxiety 
than he examines his title to expect eternal 
liappiness, or his hope of escaping eternal misery. 
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but there are few men who do not examine more 
narrowly^ and ascertain more fully ^ and^ in shorty 
give themselves more concern about a matter 
that may be worth a hundred pounds^ than they 
do that which involves the happiness of eternal 
ages. Some of those who do this will admit the 
fact, and I think you are one of the number. 
And in making this admission, do we not ^ly 
admit the utter blindness and insensibility of 
the human mind, to everything connected with 
eternity ? 

^^ We see those around us quitting this world, 
and entering on a state of which nature and 
reason give us no positive intimation, but con- 
cerning which reflection gives us good cause 
to believe that it cannot be a state of anni- 
hilation, because we cannot suppose that the 
Being who had power to make us, should have 
so little wisdom as to create us merely to be 
annihilated. If men were not by nature utterly 
dead to the things of eternity, every one of them 
would be, from the time when he came to the 
exercise of reason, in a state of feverish anxiety 
respecting this unknown fiiture. No present 
enjoyment could completely banish it from his 
recollection ; he would be incessantly inquiring, 
^ Has the Being who made us given us no reve- 
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lation concerning this dark iuturity ? Has He 
not prescribed any line of conduct in regard to 
it, or told us how we may feel assured that, in 
this ftiture state, we shall enjoy the happiness 
He has disposed us to seek, and be free from the 
misery He has made us to shun? Without 
some assurance of this kind I cannot be happy 
for a single moment?' If one who felt and 
reasoned thus, were told that there is a book which 
pretends to be such a revelation from God, which 
assumes the power of commimicating infallible 
means of obtaining the knowledge he seeks, with 
what earnestness would he peruse this volume ! 
^^ You will readily admit that the natural state 
of every man is such as I have described ; and 
I believe you will also admit that, instead of 
being impressed with the feelings which such a 
state seems calculated to produce, men, in 
general, are utterly careless and indifferent 
about futurity, and seem to think that the exclu- 
sion of the subject from their thoughts, or a 
groundless belief that God cannot make them 
unhappy, is sufficient to secure their safety. . The 
book in which God reveals himself, and points 
out the way of salvation, is quite neglected by 
some, and read by others without any attempt to 
understand its meaning, as if merely glancing 
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over the pages were to operate like a charm. 
When we reflect upon this insensibility, does it not 
appear wonderftd? Can we otherwise account 
for it, than by supposing some strange defect in 
the nature of man; that there is a class of 
objects which his reason can perceive to be 
calculated to produce the highest degrees of 
hope and of dread, which objects yet possess 
little or no influence over his mind ? 

^* And that there is such a defect in the mind 
of man, the Scriptures assure us. They describe 
him as being spiritually dead; incapable of 
understanding aright anything connected with 
the Being from whom he derives his existence. 
^ The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him ; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.'* And there is some- 
thing more than insensibility to such matters ; 
there is an aversion from them. You one day 
said to me, ^ There is something in the human 
mind inimical to religion ;' and in this you spoke 
truly. Do not let us deceive ourselves by 
words: to be inimical to religion, is neither 
more nor less than to be inimical to God ; for 
religion is but a name for love to God. The 

* 1 Cor. ii. 14. 
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Scriptures make the same declaration : ^ The 
carnal mind is enmitj against God.'* If this 
be believed, does not even reason point out the 
necessity of a complete change being wrought 
in the nature of man, before he can be fit to 
enjoy the presence of God? Must not this 
enmity to the holiness and justice of God be 
taken away, and love substituted in its place ? 
True it is, that ^ except a man be bom again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.'t 

« I fear, my dear friend, I am trespassing 
npon your patience; but I cannot quit this 
subject without adducing one powerful argu- 
ment in favour of your giving it your most 
serious attention. Your present situation is 
&vourable for so doing ; in a few months it will 
be quite the reverse. At present, you have the 
(jospel of Christ faithfully and ably preached 

to you every week ; if you return to L in 

your present undecided state of mind, you will 
go to a church where one clergyman cannot 
teach you, and where you will not listen with 
attention to the other ; as I know you entertain 
too low an opinion of his abilities, to aflFoid a 
rational hope that you may be much benefited 
by him. At present, you are completely free 
. * Komans viii. 7. t ^ohn iii. 3. 
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from one of the most powerful obstaxjles to 
the pursuit in which I would fain engage 
you,-tlie influence of family connexions, and 
thoughtless acquaintance. When one is fiilly 
determined, indeed, to follow Christ through 
good report and through bad, the restraints 
imposed by the fear of man are easily broken 
through; but when the mind is halting be- 
tween two opinions, they are strong fetters. 
The dread of being thought singular, I believe, 
operates as powerfuUy on the mind of a man 
of forty, as on that of a girl of fourteen; 
and it is still more di£Scult for him to disen- 
tangle himself from old habits and old asso- 
ciates, even after he is convinced that they are 
hindrances to his progress in knowledge and 
holiness. I need not remind you how much of 
this influence you will have to encoimter on your 

return to L . And let us never forget that 

God allows no such influence to be urged as an 
excuse for neglect of duty to Him. He de- 
clares that no creature, however dear or vener- 
able, must interfere with His claims : ^ He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me.'* And surely, to be more solici- 
tous for the approbation of friends, than for the 

* Matt. X. 37. 
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approbation of God^ is preferring them before 



^^ Allow me, before concluding, to urge an- 
other and a more solenm reason, for your imme- 
diate diligence about the concerns of etemitj. 
The interest which seems to be at present 
awakened in your mind respecting this important 
subject, may not long continue. You can 
remember the time when such an interest did 
not exist ; be assured it may agaiQ die away. 
Anxiety about your family and your fortune 
may take an entire possession of your mind, and^ 
like thorns, ^ choke the good seed.' Consider 
your present concern about religion as a means 
of grace, which, if not improved^ may be taken 
away. We are often warned in Scripture of the 
evil of being negligent in improving our opportu- 
nities of spiritual advancement. ^Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given ; and whosoever hath 
not, from him shall be taken away that which he 
seemeth to have.'* 

^^ I do not ask you to excuse the liberty I 
have taken, because I know you too well to 
suppose, for a moment, that you will be offended 
with me for taking a deep interest in your eternal 
happiness. And I do not think the fear of 

* Luke viii. 18. 
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oflFending you, even, could have prevented me 
fipom saying all I have said. Time is hastening 
on ; we shall all soon appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ ; and I am not much afraid 
that any will there upbraid nie with having been 
officious and intermeddling, in pressing the sub- 
ject of religion upon their notice. And none of 
us shall ever until that day be folly aware of 
the importance of this subject ; or fiiUy under- 
stand the awfiil consequences of deceiving our- 
selves or others, in regard to the concerns of the 
immortal soul ; for never until then shall we be 
able to comprehend the meaning of that awful 
sentence : * Depart from me, ye cursed.' 

^ BeUeve me ever, my dear friend, 
^^ Yours most sincerely, 

'' H. S. Mowbray." 

In the spring of 1826 my mother returned 
home. She always suffered much from sea- 
sickness, and graphically describes her miseries 
at the beginning of the following letter, saying 
that she and her companions in suffering ^' were 
sometimes able to comfort one another ; aiid 
now and then tried to ^ grin horribly a ghastly 
smile,' but without much success." My mother 
then mentions the case of a relative who had 
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passed through a season of great trial and diffi- 
ciilty5 but had been altogether careless about 
religion^ and knew not where to look for comfort. 
After expressing a hope that her aflBictions might 
lead her to seek God, my mother goes on to say : — 

**But, alas! when the heart has long been 
hardened by forgetfulness of God, in the midst of 
enjoying the blessings of His providence, it is not 
easily touched. Oh, my dear friend, give all dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure, for 
every year you allow to pass away, renders the 
work more difficult ; for this reason, that our 
convictions of sin lose their pungency, and 
become more easily borne, and thus lose their 
power of stirring us up diligently to pursue after 
salvation. You seemed to be seeking the way 
of truth, three or four years since ; I have no 
hesitation in saying, that had you followed up 
the search with unabated diligence, you would 
have attained a state of settled peace long ere 
now. But while with you last autiunn, I 
thought I could perceive, that though the desire 
to be reconciled to God frequently recurred, it 
was not the settled habit of your mind ; there 
were times when you seemed entirely to forget 
the subject, and to enjoy the frivolity of the 
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society around you. Now do not suppose, my 

dear ^ that I am at present going to condemn 

you for this. I merely bring it forward as a proof 
that you were not at such times imder any 
anxiety about your soul ; because, as you may 
readily imagine, when one really believes it 
possible, that if they should be called away from 
this world, it would be into everlasting misery, 
this thought is suflScient to keep the mind from 
enjoying anything, or from having any respite 
from the most dreadful apprehensions. This 
sort of listlessness in the work of salvation pro- 
ceeds from want of faith ; from not having ever 
realised either the happiness to be gained, or the 
misery to be avoided. You know the doctrines 
of the Gospel, but you have never made a per- 
sonal application of them. You think you 
believe that you are a sinner, who has no hope 
of pardon, but through Christ : but you have 
never really felt that you are a sinner ; because, 
if you had, you could not have rested until you 
had obtained some assurance of pardon. And 
now you may ask me, what is to be done ? To 
this I can only return the answer of the Apostle: 
'Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.' You may, perhaps, answer, 
* I do not doubt Christ's power to save, but I 
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doubt whether I am one of the persons lie will 
save.' To this I reply, * You are mistaken ; 
the root of the evil lies in your doubting His 
power and His willingness. If the Gosjk*! were 
proclaimed to any particular set of individuals, 
and you found you did not belong to that set, 
there might be some foundation for your doul)t. 
But the offer is general. ^God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
Vfhosoever believeth on Him should not jxirish, 
but have everlasting life.' ^ Whosoever will, let 
him come and take of the water of life freely.' 
Now, if you believed these words of God to be 
true, you could not suppose that any disciualifi- 
cation existed in yourself. But you really do 
not believe them ; and you do not believe that 
Christ * is able to save to the uttermost all that 
come unto Gt)d by Him.' In short, you do not 
believe the Gospel ; you do not believe that God 
ever sent a message of pardon to mankind, 
.through the merits of a Redeemer. This asser- 
tion may, perhaps, startle you ; but I thuik I can 
jnrove it If I made over to you £500 of mine, 
which lay in the Bank of England, and you were 
to thank me, and profess to be very grateful, — 
and if, while you were pressed on all sides for 
money, and even in danger of being thrown into 
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prison for debt, you still suffered that £500 to 
remain in the Bank untouched^ I think the 
world would be justified in supposing that you 
doubted the sincerity of my offer, — that in spite 
of my assurances that I gave it you, you did not 
really believe it was your own. Now, apply 
this to the offer of the Gospel; it is freely offered 
to all sinners, and your right to ask pardon from 
God for your sins, and your title to expect it 
from Him, is as good as that of the Apostle 
Paul, or of any other eminent saint now in glory. 
It was for no worth, or convictions, or repent- 
ance, or love of theirs, that they were saved ; 
nor will the want of any of these graces be the 
cause of your not being saved, but the want of 
faith in the Word of God. These graces, of 
which you feel yourself destitute, are the fruits 
of faith. We love God, because we feel how 
imspeakable has been His love to us, in pardon- 
ing all our sins ; we obey Him, because it is a 
pleasure to obey a kind Father ; we care little 
for the world, because we feel its spirit to be 
contrary to Him ; we hate sin, because we love 
Him ; we love holiness, because we feel it to be 
the health of our soul. It would be unreason- 
able to expect all these to appear in us, before 
we enter by faith into the possession of those 
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feelings that produce them. Pray earnestly, 
then, my beloved friend, that you may receive 
'the Spirit of God, that you may know the 
things that are freely given you of God ;' beseech 
Him to make joufeel, as well as know, your sin 
and helplessness; beg from Him the faith I 
have described above, and remember BBs own 
express declaration : ^ He that seeketh, findeth.' 
And remember, if you do not find, it will be 
because some of the cares, or riches, or pleasures 
of the world are occupying your mind, and 
preventing you from seeking ; and in this case, 
instead of giving way to remorse and despair, 
put away from you the evil thing that would 
draw your heart from God, and begin again to 
seek with renewed diligence. 

** You may, perhaps, ask me, ^ If the offer of 
the Gospel is thus free, why are so few saved ? ' 
To this I answer, — that the great majority of 
men do not think they need any salvation, but 
take it for granted they shall be happy hereafter, 
they know not why or how ; and a great number 
of those who are better informed in regard to 
the way of salvation, are so much occupied with 
the things of the present world, that death and 
eternity surprise them before they have come to 
any conclusion on the subject We are assured 

H 
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that, at the last day, every one who has heard 
the Gt)spel, and has not received it, will be 
treated as having rejected it . • • . 

** May the Lord bless and be with you, and 
open your eyes to see all the blessings that lie 
within your reach, and enable you to enter into 
possession of the heavenly inheritance. 

*^ Ever most aflfectionately yours, 

" a S. MOWBRAT." 

The following letter is to the same friend to 
whom the previous one -is addressed, and for 
whose conversion she was earnestly longing. It 
may be applicable to some who are still halting 
between two opinions — wishing to be Christians, 
but too timid, or too idle, to take a decided step. 

" September, 1826. 
"Mt DEAB y 

" . . . . And now I think I can, without 

much difficulty, answer one of your queries. 

You say that we cannot have faith till we receive 

it from God, and yet we are desired to ask all 

things in faith ; and you seem to think there is 

a contradiction in being called upon to exercise 

the very grace which we acknowledge we want. 

I do not deny that there are many things in 

Scripture, which to the natural imderstandmg 
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appear a contradiction; and which even the 
renewed hearty though it can ftel their truth, 
cannot explain ; but^ in this case, I apprehend 
the confusion in jour mind arises from not 
attaching distinct ideas to the word faith. The 
word/af<A, in Scripture, sometimes means that 
Divine influence upon the heart, by which we 
are led to perceive the suitableness of the scheme 
of redemption to our own wants, and are enabled 
to make a personal application of the promises 
of Scripture to ourselves, as individuals; and 
sometimes this word simply means belief Now, 
we are not required to have saving faith, before 
we cwi for saving faith ; but we must have faith 
or belief in the power, and the mercy, and the 
promise of God, before we can really ask it of 
Him. Reason itself may teach us, that if we 
really do not believe that God can or will 
bestow any blessing upon us, we cannot asik 
Him for it. We may repeat a form of words to 
that effect ; but this, you will readily perceive, 
is not really asking it from God. Now, to doubt 
the power of God is to doubt His existence ; to 
doubt His mercy is completely to disbelieve the 
revelation He has made of himself in the Bible. 
To doubt that you are in a state of safety and 
acceptance with God, is wise and proper, until 

H 2 
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you have something like an evidence that you 
really have undergone a change of heart ; and 
therefore these doubts should not be laid aside, 
but used as incitements to labour diligently after 
the knowledge of salvation by Christ. But 
doubts of the existence of God, or of the truth 
of His revealed will, should be at once repelled 
as atheism and blasphemy ; and regarded as 
temptations of Satan, to keep away the soul 
from the things that belong to its peace and 
safety. I would not say this to you if I believed 
you to be an infidel upon conviction; if I 
thought you really disbelieved the Bible to be 
the word of God. But I do not believe that y ou 
disbelieve the Bible ; I have no doubt that you 
believe it is true, and in one sense feel it is true, 
— that you feel that there is a God to whom you 
have not devoted yourself as you ought, and 
that He has offered to men pardon through a 
Saviour, which you have not yet accepted. 
Now, if you feel that this belief in the existence 
of God, and in the truth of His revealed Word, 
is the habitual tenor of your mind (which I 
have not the least doubt it is), you must 
strenuously resist all suggestions of a contrary 
nature, as temptations of the evil one, whose 
captives we all are by nature, and who uses 
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every effort to keep ns so. Go to the Lord, and 
ask Him to give you a new heart, to enable you 
to believe in Christ to the saving of your soul, 
struggling with the unbelief which will, per- 
haps, assail you more strongly when you are in 
the very act of prayer, than at any other time. 
And persevere in a renewed application, however 
confused and broken your expressions, however 
confused and unsatisfactory the whole service 
appears to you. Oh! remember, my beloved 
friend, that God seeth not as man seeth; and 
that at the very time you are most overwhelmed 
with a sense of the worthlessness and mockery 
of your prayers, the Lord may be humbling 
you by His Holy Spirit, and showing you your 
own utter weakness and helplessness, in order to 
fit you for seeing that ^ He has laid help upon 
One mighty to save,' and to lead you, with the 
eyes of an enlightened understanding, to ^ behold 
the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of 
the world.' And while you earnestly pray for 
faith in Christ, you must constantly try to exer- 
cise it. When you read in the Bible such 
passages as ^ He that cometh unto me I will in 
no wise cast out,' you must endeavour to believe 
it is true; and to believe that therefore God 
will not cast you out when you go to Him ; and 
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that there is nothing in the promises or the 
offers of the Gospel that do in any way apply 
more to my case than to yours, that therefore 
your title to be accepted is as good as mine. 
This you will find difficult, and your reason will 
start many objections to it ; but you must first 
persevere in trying to read the Word of God, 
with application to yourself as you go along. 
Whether you read a promise, or a warning, or 
a threatening, accustom yourself mentally to 
say, ^ This is made to me, and He who makes it 
has also promised to enable me to profit by it* 
I will give you a simile, which old writers on 
the subject of £aith often make use of. Our 
Saviour one day saw a num with a withered 
hand, — one, of which, of course, he had com- 
pletely lost all use. Our Lord said to him, 
' Stretch fi)rth thine hand.* The man did not 
say, ^ Lord, thou knowest that I cannot stretch 
forth my hand, I have not power to move it;* 
but he immediately attempted to stretch it forth, 
and in the attempt found that Christ had given 
him power to do so. Endeavour to apply this to 
the exercise of feith ; you are not able of your- 
self to believe that God really makes to you a 
free and full offer of pardon, and holiness, and 
everlasting happiness— but you must try to 
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believe it ; and, in the very ax^t of making the 
effort, you may come to find that you really 
have been enabled to do so from the heart" 

My mother then mentions having described to 
a clergyman the state of mind of the friend to 
whom this letter is addressed, and having asked 
his advice as to the mode in which she should 
write her reply ; she then goes on to say : — 

" As we conversed about you, I said that I 
cannot help cherishing a hope that you will be 
brought one day to be a decided Christian. He 
said, we know she will, if she persevere in seeking 
to be so ; and then added : * In order to quicken 
your friend to diligence and perseverance, re- 
mind her frequently that she must believe, or 
perish forever; there is no middle course. She 
is like a person in a ship that is going to wreck ; 
when a board is tlirown out for her, she must 
not say, "I cannot leap on that board," or 
speculate as to whether she is likely to be saved 
if she does ; but she must venture upon it, and 
cling to it, as her only hope of safety. In like 
manner she must use the offer of the Gospel ; 
she must try to receive it, and to cling to it ; 
and though it should seem for a time to yield 
her no comfort, she must remember that she has 
nothing else to flee to ; that if she gives up this. 
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she gives up all. She must therefore endeavour 
to " hope against hope," and not to be " weary- 
in well doing ; for in due season she will reap 
if she faint not."' 

** I send you this, my dearly beloved friend, 
with my earnest prayer that the Lord may 
enable you to derive some benefit from it. I 
often pray for you and your husband, that you 
may be brought to the unspeakable joy of 
knowing the Lord ; that He may no longer be 
to you a mere vague idea, or abstract notion, 
but a real and ever-present Being, — a Friend, 
a Father." 

Not long after my mother began to study the 
Word of God, she was led to turn her attention 
seriously to the subject of prophecy. She saw 
clearly stated there the predictions of the ^^ great 
and terrible day of the Lord," and of the second 
coming of Christ, which is to bring blessing and 
glory to His people. She saw set forth, with 
equal distinctness, the promises made to the Jews, 
and the honour reserved for them, and was 
thereby led to take a peculiar interest in God's 
chosen people. This also induced her to begin 
the study of Hebrew, that she might read the 
Scriptures in their original language. She was 
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already well acquainted with the Greek of the 
New Testament. She says, in one of her letters 
written in February, 1827 : — 

** I may mention to you (but it is quite entre 
rums)^ that I have been taking lessons in Hebrew, 
and can now read it with tolerable fluency. . . . 
I am sure such a study, where it interferes not 
with duty, is approved of God, and tends to 
edification." 

In the same letter we find the first mention 
of the study of prophecy, which occurs among 
those which are inserted here. ^^ With regard 
to the method of studying prophecy, I can re- 
commend no better than that laid down in my 
paper of teats. The greater part of the know- 
ledge I have acquired, has been from a repeated 
perusal of these." The paper here alluded to is 
a list of passages from the Old Testament 
bearing on the subject, which my mother had 
carefiilly collected together. She had the list 
printed, and distributed many copies among her 
friends. These texts are here appended, as a 
guide to those who desire to enter upon the same 
important study — important and useftd only so 
far as it leads us to watch more carefully our 
daily life ; that we may walk as those who look 
forward to so glorious a hope ; but useless when 
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only undertaken as a matter for curiosity or 
speculation. 
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At this early period, any study of prophecy 
was looked upon with distrust and suspicion. 
Many persons, who since have embraced the 
same views that my mother and a few others 
then held, were at that time very bitterly 
opposed to them; and almost every heresy 
which then arose in the Church was attributed to 
those who held what was called Millenarianism. 
Party spirit ran very high; and, on all sides, 
there was a great lack of meekness and for- 
bearance towards those who held an opposite 
opinion. The next mention of the subject in. 
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my mother's letters occurs in one written in 
March, 1828. 

" On Monday I spent a delightful day with 
the author of the * Cry from the Desert,' aod his 
wife. They are a most interesting couple, of much 
spiritual discernment, and seem to live habitually 
under the influence of those glorious hopes which 
should animate all those who are * waiting for 
the coming of the Lord.' His conversation con- 
vinced me that we are but at the threshold of 
knowledge on this most interesting subject ; if we 
have faith, and wait on the Lord in the way of 
appointed means, we shall follow on to know it 
more and more, and thus we shall wax stronger 
and stronger before the evil days that are yet to 
come. I foresee that this holy doctrine will 
cause great divisions in the Church of Christ. . . . 
O, pray for patience and quietness of spirit I A 
recent sermon I heard has so impressed my 
mind with the heavenly nature of the grace of 
meekness, that I trust I may be stirred up 
earnestly to follow after it" 

The practical effect my mother desired to 
derive from this study, and to impress upon 
others, may be seen from the following ex- 
tract:— 

*^ Remember the time is short; not only may 
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we soon be withdrawn from all opportunity of 
nsefiilness to those on the earth, but the end 
of all things may speedily arrive, and the fate of 
those most dear to us be for ever fixed. O 
what a strong call, to spend and be spent for 
them 1 " 

I must here mention two points of my mother's 
character, which were very strongly marked, 
and influenced her in every step she took — her 
extreme conscientiousness, and her cautiousness. 
She was anything but impetuous, never entered 
rashly upon any pursuit, nor impulsively took 
up an opinion. She thought much and long 
before she decided on receiving any particular 
views; but whenever she saw them to be of God, 
nothing could hinder her from holding them, 
nor could any amoimt of opposition make her 
lay aside that which her judgment showed her to 
be right. At the same time, if she perceived 
that the views or opinions she had taken up led 
her away from the fountain of true wisdom, she 
cast them from her, acknowledging herself to 
have been in error. 

This was pre-eminently the case in her inter- 
course with Mr. Irving, which commenced about 
this period. She was first attracted to him by 
his upholding the literal interpretation of the 
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Scriptures. Though he afterwards fell into 
error, he began by bringing forward great and 
mighty truths. He endeavoured to expound 
the Scriptures, and show clearly what was meant 
by them. This, combined with his eloquence 
and great talents, was calculated to attract those 
who really desired to study the Word of God, 
and could not be satisfied with merely hearing 
again and slgain the same exhortations, though 
they might be couched in somewhat different 
language, and have a different text appended. 
Some of the yoimg believers at that time, were 
brought in connexion with a school which taught 
the possibility of fleshly perfection. After this 
they were therefore striving, alas 1 how vainly ; 
and great was their disappointment to find them- 
selves still enclosed in a "body of sin and death," 
and to see how far the Church of Christ was 
from enjoying those blessings which they believed 
she ought to experience, if her members were 
walking consistently with God. It was, there- 
fore, a great relief to be enabled to believe that 
the predictions refer to a period still future, and 
that the fall joy and blessedness predicted will only 
be experienced by the Church, when Christ comes 
as the Bridegroom to claim His Bride. A new 
light was now shed upon the whole of prophecy. 
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and with joy could these young believers look 
forward to the time of the literal fulfilment of all 
the glorious promises contained in it. It was no 
marvel, therefore, that he who was the instru- 
ment, in God's hands, of bringing forward so 
important a truth, should be revered and looked 
up to by them. 

Mv mother first mentions him in a letter 
written from London at the close of 1825. She 
says — " I hear Mr. Irving with increased delight 
every Sabbath. He is a very diflferent person 
from what the generality of people in Scotland 
suppose him." In 1827 she writes — " I spend 
every Wednesday afternoon at the Irvings', and 
hear Mr. I. and Mr. F. converse on the subject 
of prophecy." My mother's views on that sub- 
ject did not undergo any change during the 
remainder of her life. 

But the ^aews he held on prophecy were not 
the only things which attracted her to Mr. 
Irving; she found his teaching did her soul 
good. In 1828 my mother again mentions him, 
in a letter to a friend in Scotland, and says — 
« We are at present getting the same sermons 

Mr. Irving is to preach in Edinburgh The 

first is one of the most splendid I ever heard. 
His evening sermons are always on some prao- 
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tical subject ; the last was on * meekness.' " Two 
years later we find her agam writing of him as 
follows : — " I am enjoying to the ftdl my beloved 
pastor's preaching, which is superior now to 
what I ever heard it previously. It is a constant 
and striking exhibition of the believer's privi- 
leges and the believer's duties, full of animated 
exhortations and encouragements to follow after 
holiness. O, my dear friend, why are we not 
more diligent in doing so, when we have such 
exceeding great and precious promises of success 
if we persevere ? Let us pray to be made more 
and more to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, to seek for wisdom as for hid treasure. 
The Lord, as He has always been pleased to do 
by the ministry of His servant, Mr. Irving, is 
greatly opening up the Scriptures to me. Yet, 
with every new opening, how are we constrained 
to exclaim, ^ O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God.'" 

Some may perhaps think, that I have dwelt 
at too great length on these particulars. I felt, 
however, that it was of the greatest importance 
that none of the circumstances which connected 
my mother with Mr. Irving should be omitted or 
slurred over, not only because I consider them in 
themselves instructive, but because the very name 
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of Irving will, I know^ wake up, in the minds of 
many, prejudices which I am desirous to disarm. 
I think what has been already said will show that 
my mother was not led away by fanatic enthu- 
^asm to adore an eloquent preacher, but that she 
desired to follow him only so far as he followed 
Christ The only letter I have in which there 
is any mention of the supernatural gifts, is one 
written in 1831, where she says — " With regard 
to the recent manifestations in Mr. Irving^s 
Church, I can only speak of them by report, .... 

I am not myself staggered as fc the reality of 
the gifts, though I see much disorder and con- 
fusion in the exercise of them. But so there 
was in the Church of Corinth, where the gifts 
were real Paul rebukes them by saying, that 
God is not the God of confusion, but of order. 
(1 Cor. xiv. 33.) However, if the Lord will, we 
shall calmly discuss the question, and search the 
Scriptures together. ..... I quite agree with you 

that the disciples of Christ ought, in these days 
of blasphemy and rebuke, to keep close together 
in spirit. The closer we walk with God, the less 
difference will there be between us ; for as each 
mind becomes more in unison with the mind of 
Jesus, each must necessarily hannonise more widi 
his fellow-disciple." 

I2 
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My mother carried out her intention of 
** searching the Scriptures, to see whether those 
things were so/' and having " tried the spirits " 
by the test of the Word of God, she arrived at 
the conclusion that they were not from Him, 
and at once separated herself from among them.* 
Very painful it was to her to give up inter- 
course with those whom she had held so dear; 
very trying to expose herself to the censure of 
him who had been the means, under God, of 
bringing so much joy and peace to her soul. 
But it was right, and therefore she did not 
hesitate to do it, at whatever cost. Great as the 
trial had been to separate herself from her 
worldly friends, when she first embraced the 
truth, it was far, far greater to leave those 
endeared to her by the ties of grace, and with 
whom she had taken sweet counsel. Her friend- 
ships were not lightly formed, and tearing 
them asunder was grievous. But He, who is a 

* Since writing the above, a letter has been placed in 
my hands referring to the same subject. I give an extract : 
— " You know how fully I received these things, at one 
time, as the manifestations of the Holy Ghost. Long and 
tenaciously did I cling to this opinion, but the doings at 
Mr. Irving's Church have for along time appeared to me 
80 contrary to the written Word in many respects, that 
I cannot conceive them to proceed from the same 
source." This was written in 1833. 
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friend when all earthly friends fail, was with her 
to strengthen and comfort ; and though she had 
still to go " through much tribulation," and dark 
clouds hung all around her, the sunshine was 
beginning to appear in the horizon, and she soon 
exclaimed, as she often did throughout her life, 
** the lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places." 

Before leaving this subject, I will insert here 
the only other two quotations from my mother's 
letters with regard to Mr. Irving, though they 
were both written at a later period, one in 1834^ 
the other in 1838. 

"What an instructive book is our own life^ 
combined with the passing events around us! 
When I look back on the last four years, and 
see the present state of things, how many lessons 
does it give me ! I feel much for poor dear Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving. I saw them both the day 
before he left London ; it was the first time we 
had met for upwards of two years. He was 
very kind and affectionate, though he reproved 
me much for resisting the work of the Lord, as 

he calls it From his appearance, at. 

that time, I did not think he would so soon sink 
under the pressure of disease. He prayed with 
me (or perhaps it was rather for me), before we 
parted." . . : 
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" I will, in the first place, notice your request 
for some authentic account of *the last hours of 
Mr, Irving. I know no channel through which 
I could procure the information you desire, as 
I have not, for » several years back, had the 
slightest intercourse or connexion with any of 
his party. A friend of mine saw him very 
shortly before his death — ^within a fortnight, I 
think — and at that time he not only spoke of the 
work in his Church being that of the Holy 
Spirit, but talked of his own recovery to health 
as certain. The only foundation I could ever 
learn for a pretty general report that his views 
were changed, was, that there had been some 
difference of opinion between him and some of 
those connected with his Church, in regard to 
the power of those whom they are pleased to 
denominate angels. I do not believe there was, 
to the last, any material difference of views 
between him and the rest of the sect" 

The following letter was written to a young 
friend, a recent convert, who was disheartened 
at finding that her rebukes to professing Chris- 
tians were not considered by them as " an ex- 
cellent oil," but highly resented as showing 
proofs of pride and presumption. It was thought 
unwarrantable that one so new in the faith 
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should dare to reprove what she considered 
error in those older than herself. My mother 
exemplified in her own conduct the precepts she 
here set forth^ and while she was bold in de- 
claring her principles^ she did not assume an 
air of authority towards others, and fitted 
as she was to command, never voluntarily 
went out of her place as a simple Church 
member. 

*' March, 1828. 

**Mt deak , 

** So you have discovered that saints are not 
angels ; nay, that many, whose acceptance with 
God we have no right to doubt, are but very 
imperfectly sanctified. This is a discovery I 
made long since ; and, like you, felt it at first 
most keenly and bitterly. I trust that its being 
no longer a novelty, does not lessen my sense of 
its distressing natiure, though this, in our fallen 
state, is a too common efiect of habit. Perhaps 
I may deceive myself in this, but I am inclined 
to hope, that a deeper acquaintance with my own 
heart, with the state of the Church, and the 
causes of its low state, has softened the asperity 
of my feelings towards those whose cold, careless^ 
and inconsistent walk so greatly dishonour the 
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Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
Our chief effort should be to endeavour, by 
earnest prayer to God, and by the use of such 
means as circumstances and Christian prudence 
dictate, to bring about some revival in those 
portions of the Lord's vineyard, where our 
various lots may be cast. You know well that 

the want of unity among the Christians in 

has long been a matter of much regret to me ; 
but that is a failing very difficult to amend, as it 
proceeds from the want of an important Christian 
grace — brotherly love^ which, again, proceeds 
from want of love to God: ^He that loveth 
Him that begat, loveth him also that is begotten 
of Him.' The tree, therefore, must first be 
made good, before its fruit can be good. I 
believe nothing can be more difiicult than to 
produce a revival amongst Christians of long 
standing, who have fallen into a low state ; more 
especially is it a difficult task for the younger 
branches of the Christian family to perform. 
But, because difiicult, it is not to be declined. 
The Lord said to Jeremiah, ^ Say not, I am a 
child ;' and Gideon, the least of his father's 
house, was strengthened to be the deliverer of 
Israel. Of ourselves we can do nothing; but 
through Christ strengthening us, we shall do all 
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things. But this is an attempt in whicli we 
must seek much heavenly wisdom; and do 
nothing rashly. I think you give a very pro- 
bable reason for the coldness with which you 
are sometimes received; preaching is of all 
things to be avoided, especially when our ccm- 
gregation are older than ourselves. Remember 
even the pastor of a church is told to ^ rebuke 
not an elder, but entreat him as a father ; the 
elder women as mothers.^ Do not, therefore, 
be surprised, if your rebukes to the elder women 
are not well received; because you are going 
exactly contrary to the ordinance of God, and 
therefore cannot prosper. I remember a sermon 
of Dr. Colquhoun's, which did not strike me 
particularly at the time, but which I have often 
called to mind since. He was speaking of the 
Church as a body composed of many members, 
hands, feet, eyes, &c., and he said it was an 
important point for each one to know his own 
place in the Church of Christ, and not to step out 
of it into that of another. Many circumstances 
of my lot have recalled this to me ; there are, 
now-a-days, too many candidates for the offices 
of eyes and tongue. I meet with many Church 
members, who seem to speak as if they alone 
were fit for the pastoral or apostolic office. 
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What says the Apostle James ? * My brethren, 
be not many teachers, knowing that we shall 
receive the greater condemnation.' What sort 
of state would it be, in which kings started up 
by the dozen, and magistrates by the hundred ? 
Yet the Church presents as great an anomaly at 
present; the brotherly duties of Church member- 
ship are forgotten, in the assumed functions of 
teacher and judge. Let us, my dear friend, 
who see these things, shun them ; and whatever 
others do, let us, following the ordinance of God, 
keeping in our humble, appointed path of Churdi 
membersghe kindly affectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love, admonishing one another 
with meekness, lest we also be tempted." 

My mother never wilfully neglected the out- 
ward ordinances appointed for the welfare of the 
spiritual life, and always regretted any circum- 
stance which kept her from worshipping with the 
people of God. She deeply lamented the dead- 
ness and utter want of spirituality which para- 
lysed the Church of Christ, just after the period 
of intense excitement and agitation, of which 
mention has been made. She thus writes con- 
cerning it: — 
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*** Matters here amongst spiritual people are 

just as bad as in . Some form themselyes 

into little coteries^ and meet in a room. When 
people are eminently spiritual^ or^ at leasts all 
earnestly panting after God, this may be very 
profitable ; but, alas ! with the sort of half-and- 
half religion that is so prevalent, this, to me, is 
worse than an ordinary Church. In these little 
meetings, there is the pretence of selectness 
without the reality, and the want of spirituality 
of individual members is more glaringly brought 

before one than in a large assembly 

I believe all those things, which formerly we 
used to know by the name of the outward means 
of gra/ce^ are of God's appointment; and though 
He will suffer no soul, that diligently seeks 
Him, to be materially injured for the want of 
them, still they are a want that must, in some 
measure, be felt and suffered from. It is like 
living in an unwholesome climate, — some may 
keep tolerably well, but cannot have that full 
health and vigour which a more salubrious air 
wpuld give." 

In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to 
give a brief sketch of the progress of my mother's 
mind in spiritual matters. I have sought to 
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show the different phases which her religious 
views assumed, though throughout she was 
acting conscientiously in the sight of God, and 
doing that which she considered to be pleasing 
to Him. Had she not done so, but rather 
sought to please men, doubtless her path in this 
world would have been smoother ; but she car- 
ried out her determination of following her Lord 
and Master, at whatever cost to her earthly com- 
fort, relying on Him for strength and support, 
and assured that she would overcome, even as 
He had overcome. 

The powers of her mind and her fund of 
knowledge fitted her for moving in a larger 
sphere, and the progress of her religious life, 
through its different stages, rendered her par- 
ticularly capable of sympathising with young 
believers, and of helping them in all their various 
trials and difficulties. Doubtless, God had all 
this while been preparing her for the work He 
had in store for her, and had directed her special 
sympathies and attention to the promises held 
out to His chosen people Israel. Her knowledge 
of the Scriptures, and particularly her acquaint- 
ance with the Hebrew language, peculiarly fitted 
her for labouring among the Jews; and God 
now opened up to her an opportunity for doing 
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80, in uniting herself to my father. She did nut 

rashly take this most important step ; her soul 

was deeply exercised before she decided; but, 

having taken counsel of God, she acted as slie 

believed He would have her acu She was 

allnred by no worldly prospects, — far otherwise, 

— ^bnt she was firmly persuaded that God directed 

her steps, and she knew He would nut let her 

slip. Her confidence in her heavenly Father s 

guidance was not in vain. She testified, in later 

yearsj that " goodness and mercy fiad followed 

her all the days of her life," and never for one 

moment regretted having followed His direction 

with child-like simplicity. 
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EvEBY Circumstance of my mother's life, after 
her marriage^ was of necessity so bound up with 
my father, and her history so entirely a part of 
Iiis own, that I did not at first intend to enter 
into any details. But I found it impossible in 
this manner to do justice to her character. I 
have already shown how she sought, even when 
brought into relation only with her personal 
friends, to devote her varied talents to the 
service of God. I wish to show that, in her 
now enlarged circle, she still continued the 
cultivation of her mind, and the acquirement 
of fresh stores of knowledge, while at the same 
time she did not neglect the minutest detail of 
household arrangement, nor fail to make use of 
every opportunity that lay in her power to bring 
sinners to the feet of Jesus. I desire also to pre- 
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sent her before you as the devoted Christian 
wife, entering heartily into all her husband's 
pursuits, studying and labouring with him, wil- 
ling to make any sacrifice necessary for carrying 
out his designs, and never seeking to draw him 
away for a single moment from his duties, for her 
own pleasure or gratification: in short, willing 
to accommodate herself to every situation, in 
spite of difficulties and discomforts, if by so doing 
she found an opportunity for glorifying God, I 
could not show all this, and many other points 
in her character which I will not enumerate 
here, without entering in some measure into her 
history. I shall endeavour, however, to record 
only those circumstances which are chiefly cal- 
culated to illustrate her character. 

From the previous chapter it will have been 
seen how well prepared my mother was to enter 
on her new labours. Besides her knowledge of 
the Scriptures in Hebrew, she had made herself 
well acquainted with the Rabbinical writings, 
much to the astonishment of her teacher, who 
was a Jew. She felt that these circumstances 
fitted her for becoming a fellow-worker with my 
father. She said, in a letter to a friend, " I 
believe God has fitted and called me to labour 
among His ancient people; and, consequently. 
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in this work I shall, in His own time, most 
assuredly be engaged." 

Although the fact of connecting herself with 
one of the despised people brought shame and 
reproach upon her, she was willing to bear all 
with cheerfulness for her Saviour's sake ; and in 
her Bible (which bears evidence of having been 
much studied) we find the date of the time 
when she decided on taking this important step, 
written by the side of the following text: "Choos- 
ing rather to suffer affliction with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for H 
season." The date of her wedding-day is also 
written by the following passage : " Behold, the 
eye of the Lord is upon them that fear Him, 
upon them that hope in His mercy ; to deliver 
their soul from death, and to keep them alive in 
famine. Our soul waiteth for the Lord; He is 
our help and our shield. For our heart shall 
rejoice in Him ; because we have trusted in His 
holy name. Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon 
us, according as we hope in thee." (Tsalm 
xxxiii. 18—22.) 

With the hope and confidence in God ex- 
pressed in these verses, my mother went boldly 
forward, and entered with heart and soul into 
all her new and arduous duties; nothing daunted/ 
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though difficulties and opposition assailed her^ 
but desirous above all things to win souls for 
Christ. She did not begin her labours with an 
enthusiastic excitement, likely to fade away as 
soon as the novelty of the occupation is over ; 
with calmness and sobriety, with meekness and 
humility, she availed herself of every occasion to 
set forth the good news of salvation to perishing 
sinners. 

God was pleased to bless and encourage her, 
even when on her wedding tour ; and Christian 
friendships were then formed, which lasted with- 
out interruption through life. Some members 
of a family with whom she then became ac- 
quainted, in writing letters of condolence, say, 
with reference to my mother: — 

" You might partly know how very dear she 
was to us, but how dear / never knew till the 
last sad tidings reached me. May we all try to 
follow her bright path, which has now led her 
into perfect and everlasting day I We know in 
whom she believed, and the source of all her true 
wisdom ; and that source is still open for us. 
But I feel, and have often felt before, that no 
poor human being could be so wise and great 
and good as she, or have so large and loving a 
heart to sympathise with all. 
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" I feel the more for you from the (almost) 
idolatrous love I had for her; and though I 
could only have a few hours with her every now 
and then, I always found just what I wanted at 
the time. 

" You know too well how very dear your 
loved mother was to us, to doubt that we axe 
sharers in your grief. We cannot be too thank- 
ful for having enjoyed her faithful friendship 
and witnessed her bright example so many years. 
She was a special gift of God to us in life, and 
now may it please Him who has taken her away, 
to bless this great sorrow to our spiritual 
good. 

" I feel the real blank in my heart is very 
great. I shall always feel the remembrance of 
her a treasure in my heart, 

" Few indeed are called to such a loss as 
yours, for few ever had such a gain! Her 
beautiful character did reflect, whilst among us, 
more of the image of Christ than we are often 
permitted to see." 

After their marriage my parents temporarily 
superintended a Jewish institution, but they left 
it at Christmas, 1831. My father was at that 
time particularly interested in some Jewish con- 
verts at Dublin, and was desirous to ascertain if 
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they were walking consistently with the profes- 
sion they had made. He wished also to excite 
an interest on their behalf in that city ; for he 
found that the condition of the Jewish inmates 
of the institution, after their baptism, was often 
very deplorable. They had not even the sym- 
pathy bestowed upon them, which is often 
accorded to the poor and friendless, for Chris- 
tians too generally regarded them with suspicion 
and mistrust My father decided, therefore, on 
making a journey to Ireland, and my mother 
did not hesitate to accompany him, long and 
tedious though the journey then was. It is 
difficult to imagine, in these days of railway 
traveUing, when one is hurried over four hun- 
dred miles in twelve hours, that it could take 
twenty-four to go from London to Liverpool, 
and twelve to cross the Irish Sea to Dublin. In 
both the last-named towns new acquaintances 
were formed, who all bore testimony to my 
mother's piety. Indeed we were hardly aware 
how far her influence had extended till after she 
was taken from us, when letters came on every 
hand, many of them from persons who had been 
lost sight of for years, all speaking of her in 
• most affectionate terms of remembrance and 
admiration. While in Dublin my mother had a 
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serious illness, throughout which she manifested 
such childlike faith, and so much real love to 
the Saviour, that the physician who had attended 
her refused any remuneration, saying it was a 
privilege and honour to wait upon such a de- 
voted servant of God. My parents left Dublin 
after a stay of three or four months, having 
partly succeeded in the object which induced 
them to go there. 

Shortly after, my father resolved on establish- 
ing a home for wayfaring Jews. There are very 
many who support themselves by travelling about 
the country and selling small wares, trinkets, &c. 
It was thought that if these wayfarers had a 
home where they could go and take a meal, or 
sleep for a night, they might have an opportunity 
of seeing the practical working of Christianity 
on the everyday life of its followers. Religion 
must be more inculcated by example than by 
precept; and it was hoped that by coming in 
contact with living Christianity these Jews 
might be induced to inquire into the truth *^ as 
it is in Jesus." Though this undertaking was 
attended with many difficulties and privations to 
herself and my father, my mother entered into 
it with great zeal ; and in writing on the subject 
to a friend remarked, " I trust, God has long. 
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since made me willing to be useful in any way 
He chooses; either as a hewer of wood, or 
drawer of water." 

Fancy her, then, in a very unpretending dwell- 
ing, in a town not far from London. She thus 
describes her humble abode : — ^^ If you wish to 
see me, in your mind's eye, in the scene of my 
future duties, you may picture me sitting in 
what I have now learned to reckon a large 
room; that is, one about twenty-two feet by 
sixteen. Here you may imagine me sitting 
with no carpet, and a large deal table in the 
middle of the room, the sides adorned with 
chairs of every possible colour and pattern. 
Here we shall take all our meals, and here, in 
a winter evening, if we live to see it, we shall 
sit with our adopted children." 

Thus affectionately did she speak of those 
over whose souls she yearned, and whom she 
longed to lead to the feet of the Messiah. She 
wished to have nothing in her house at that 
time, which should make the poorest traveller 
afraid or ashamed to enter; and so scrupulously 
conscientious was she, that she hesitated long, 
before she would indulge herself, in her private 
apartment, with the luxuries of a carpet, cur- 
tains, &c. Here, then, was most of her time 
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spent in conversing eagerly with imbelieving 
Jews; showing them that man^ sinful and 
defiled^ needs a Mediator to stand between him- 
self and the pure and holy God ; that the Old 
Testament points to such a deliverer, and de- 
clares that He must come in humiliation and 
sorrow, and be himself the sacrifice, of which 
the ofiering of bulls and goats was but a type ; 
and that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, of 
whom " Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write." God deigned to bless her work in more 
than one instance. An aged and learned Jew, 

the Rabbi S. ben P , came often to converse 

with my mother, and they read the Hebrew 
Bible together. There is every reason to hope 
that he died in the faith of Christ 

But not only in argument and discussion did 
my mother endeavour to set the truth before 
these Jews; she wished them to see that the 
Christian religion does not consist in a set of 
forms, or a series of religious duties, to be 
performed at stated hours, and in a prescribed 
manner. She desired to exhibit Christianity to. 
them as a life, and to show that to a believer, 
every circumstance, however apparently triflmg. 
in itself, stands in close relation to another and 
more glorious life^ Her influence on those Jewfi* 
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who visited the establishment was very great. 
Her learning and commanding appearance made 
them respect her, and her humble and uniformly 
kind and courteous behaviour won their admira- 
tion and regard. Besides this, in every little 
thing she sought their comfort. She herself 
superintended the cooking ; and many were the 
savoury dishes she invented, that more persons 
might be entertained without additional ex- 
pense. 

" You are well aware," she wrote from W , 

*• that when the great aim is to expend as little 
money as possible, the various expedients neces- 
sary for this end occupy a vast deal of time. 
But I have the comfort of knowing that any 
saving, however apparently paltry, tends directly 
to the comfort of a fellow-creature. If you 
witnessed the rapid diminution of a plate of 
bread that takes place when our tea-visitors 
come, you would be aware how welcome and 
how needful a hearty meal is to them." 

My parents took all their meals with the 
wayfarers, and it was a joy and delight to my 
mother, to see them looking contented and happy 
while under her roof. 

It was about this period of their stay at W , 

that my mother wrote a Hebrew letter to my 
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paternal grandfather, who was much enraged 
with my father for embracing Christianity, and 
had held no communication with him for some 
time. Christian people have very little idea of 
the struggle it costs a Jew to become a Chris- 
tian, and of the persecution such a step draws 
upon him. Taught from earliest childhood to 
hate the name of Jesus, he has to overcome the 
most deep-seated prejudices, ere he can per- 
suade himself to acknowledge Him as the 
Messiah. And then, flesh and blood tvill recoil 
from the prospect of being cast off by one's 
own parents, their love and tenderness often 
turned into bitterest hatred, and anger and scorn 
taking everywhere the place of looks of friend- 
ship and affection. To be hated, despised, 
pointed out as an object for contempt and insult, 
— this is hard to bear, and can only be endured 
by that strength which God himself imparts. 
It was in the hope of somewhat softening my 
grandfather's anger, that my mother wrote to 
him. She set forth clearly in her letter the 
doctrines my father had embraced, entreated 
that he might not be cast off because he had 
followed the convictions of his conscience, and 
that, at least, the affection which he bore to 
his father, and his father's family, might 
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not be unretumed. This letter had such 
an efifect on my grandfather, that he imme- 
diately wrote and asked his son to go and 
visit him. The particulars of this visit have 
already been made public, in a little book, 
written by my father, ^^ A Brief Sketch of the 
Jews.** 

In consequence of the favourable impression 
produced by my father's visit, two of his bro- 
thers came to England very soon after, and 
placed themselves under his charge. My 
mother, instead of murmuring at additional 
burdens being thus placed upon her, rejoiced at 
the prospect of seeing any of her husband's 
family inquiring into the truths of Christianity ; 
and she spared no pains or exertions to help 
them on, as regards the things of this present 
world, and that which is to come. Indeed, as 
one after another came to this country, she 
received each with warmest cordiality, and it 
was her joy and satisfaction to see them all 
embracing the Christian faith. Every one of 
them bears testimony to the kindness with which 
she welcomed them to her house, and acted 
throughout almost the part of a mother towards 
them. So desirous was she for their advance- 
ment in every way, that she would never indulge 
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herself in speaking Grerman with them^ though 
she wished much to gain facility in conversing 
in that language; hut she always insisted on 
making them speak English^ as she said this 
was of far greater importance to them^ than the 
other was to her. 

From various causes^ one of them being the 
delicate state of my mother's health, the insti- 
tution at W was, after some time, given up, 

and the tent pitched elsewhere. My mother never 
for one moment objected to go anywhere, or live 
in any place, if she thought God directed her 
steps tliither, and opportunities were afforded for 
doing good. She was a true helpmate^ in the 
highest sense of the word. She was by no 
means one of those wives, who, while very 
affectionate, very fond of their husbands, and 
quite willing to make any great sacrifices for 
them, cannot make up their minds to little sacri- 
fices of their own comfort and convenience, and 
too often expect that all their caprices and whims 
must be attended to. Some there are, who, not 
enjoying very robust health, wish always to be 
objects for pity ; and instead of looking bright 
and happy, and trying to cheer their husbands 
when they come from business, tired and 
harassed, — or seeking to divert their minds firom 
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the petty cares and annoyances of everyday 
life, — put on a melancholy face, and tell over all 
then: little aches and ailments, expecting a fresh 
supply of compassion for every one ; or, deter- 
mined to be unhappy, they complain that no one 
understands them, and theirs is the most isolated 
position in the world. The very exertion to be 
pleased and happy would often help them 
greatly to forget their troubles. There are 
others, of very conservative principles, who, 
whenever any change or innovation is spoken 
of, are sure to *^ find a lion in the way," — ^no 
matter how much it might be for the conve- 
nience of their husbands, or what opportunities 
for doing good it might offer ; while some, on 
the other hand, for the gratification of a parti- 
cular wish, find out that there is but one spot in 
the world where they can live ; and though it 
may remove their husband from a sphere of 
usefiilness, where God is blessing his labours, 
or take them to a place where there is little 
or no religious society, and very few oppor- 
tunities for gaining good to their own souls, 
this is of small moment, — it is the spot, and there 
the dwelling must be. Such women, good and 
affectionate tliough they be, are not tine help- 
mates. 
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My mother often expressed herself very 
strongly on this subject, and her character 
differed widely from any of those above de- 
scribed. She was naturally of a happy, con- 
tented disposition, and determined to be lively 
and cheerfiil under all circumstances. She was 
always ready to move from one place to another, 
whatever it might cost her, and did it unhesi- 
tatingly and cheerfully. She wrote, on one 
such occasion, — " The poor Herschells seem 
fated to appear the most inconstant people in 
the world; few knowing where to find them 
at any given present time, and no one, not 
even themselves, being at all able to say 
where they will be at a future time. Yet, 
much as appearances are against us, I do 
not believe either of us is to blame for this 
unsettled life ; but that it is in consequence of 
following those openings that from time to time 
providentially occur." And again, " Much as 

I regret leaving y yet I do feel that here 

I have no continuing city, but seek one to 
come ; and the only thing worth being concerned 
about, is to be found, in each successive day, 
doing the will of God concerning us for that 
day." 

On the north side of the Thames, about fifty 
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miles below London, is an insignificant village, 
which borders on the sea-shore. Its inhabitants 
were described, some eighteen years ago, as " an 
nntoward, and, as to spiritual things, neglected 
population." They were then, and still are, 
engaged exclusively in fishing ; and, as is usually 
the case with those who follow this occupation, 
they lived in a state of isolation from those sur- 
rounding them, who were otherwise employed. 
The village itself was in a condition of the 
deepest demoralisation; so much so, that the 
neighbouring farmers would not permit their 
daughters to go into it 

Thither, in 1835, my parents went The 
schools and other charities established there by 
the Lady of the Manor had fallen into great 
disorder, and it was desirable to place them on 
a better footing. The clergyman of the parish 
was unfortunately very remiss in the discharge 
of his duties, and the ignorance of the people 
was almost incredible. There being no service 
at the Church on Sunday evening, my father 
chose that time for expounding the Scriptures to 
the people. *^He began last Sunday," my 
mother wrote, early in 1835, " and was much 
pleased to find a great many uncouth-looking 
personages, dressed in white flannel waistcoats. 
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without coats at all. These were the fisher- 
men in their home costume." Many of these 
had never entered a place of worship in their 
lives. 

One of the earliest efforts of my parents, on 

arriving at L , was the establishment of an 

infant and two adult schools. To these my 
mother devoted herself with great zeaJ. Not 
satisfied with merely visiting and teaching in 
them, she assembled the teachers frequently at 
her house, in order that she might fit them to 
impart knowledge more efficiently to the children 
under their care. She also took a class every 
evening in the female adult school. In a letter 

to a friend, written from L , my mother 

says, " We have just had a very pleasant week ; 
terminated by a scene that reminds one of the 
* good old times,' that I fear are fast becoming 
obsolete." The circumstance to which this let- 
ter refers, was an examination of the school, and 
a treat to the children. They were examined 
every day, for a week, by Lady O. B. Sparrow, 
and then there was a public examination out-of- 
doors. The sailors on that day brought in their 
boats an hour earlier than usual, and with the 
sails formed a large tent, under which the chil- 
dren were assembled. After the examination. 
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the children, to the number of two hundred, sat 
down to a treat of tea and buns, on the lawn. 
**It was truly delightful," my mother wrote, 
*^ to see Lady O. in the midst of her tenants, 
who united the old-fashioned veneration for 
superior rank with the warm and homely ex- 
pressions of kindness ; all anxious to gratify * my 
lady,' in every possible way, yet no one officious 
or impertinent. A loyal half-pay lieutenant 
erected a long pole, with his Union Jack flying 
at the top of it In short, everything was done 
to make the scene as gay as our rustic and 
primitive habits in this out-of'the-^ay part of the 
world admit of. I could not help thinking what 
a much more wholesome, and, I may say, much 
more scriptural state of society it is, where each 
knows his own place, and cheerfully pays that 
respect to others which is their due, than the 
state produced by those notions of * liberty and 
equality,' that are so rapidly spreading. Surely 
the * body politic,' as well as the body of Christ, 
was meant to be composed of many members^ 
each having a different office ; but in these days 
we seem to wish to make up a body consisting 
only of head and shoulders ; no one condescending 
to be anything lower." 

Those who read this letter must not imagine 
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that my mother was one of those who r^arded 
with complacency **the good old times^ when 
the unlettered peasant looked with gaping won- 
der and awe-struck reverence on the splendid 
equipage and stately demeanour of the * gentle- 
folks ; '" or that she entertained " the idea, that 
the ^leather and prunella' form a large pro- 
portion of the difference between man and man." 
She expressed her views on these subjects very 
clearly, in papers which she contributed fix>m 
time to time to various periodicals. 

In the year 1835, my mother published a little 
book, of which she gives the best account in a 

letter to a friend, written from L in July of 

that year. " I am about to publish " she says, 
" a little book for children, which I wrote many 
years ago, and bad almost abandoned the thought 
of publishing, till, on being again brought so 
much in contact with them as I am at present, 
I was led to think it might be usefol. Amongst 
the many manuals of devotion, large and small, 
I do not know of any exactly of the same 
sort It is entitled ' The Child's Help to Self- 
Examination and Prayer ; ' and consists of short 
meditations on various subjects — chiefly the 
besetting sins of childhood — to be read over pre- 
vious to engaging in an act of devotion. I do 

L 
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not give forms of prayer, but directions for 
turning the subject of the meditation into con- 
fession, petition, &c. My chief desire is to 
endeavour to engage the mind of children in 
prayer ; and to substitute the habit of attempting 
to- raise their thoughts to God in prayer, for 
the mere formal repetition of certain words." 

Some idea of the improvement that took place 

in the people of L , during my parents' stay 

amongst them, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extracts of letters written by my mother. 

** Before we came to L , we were told that 

the people were so rude and unpolished, that 
tiiose living in the neighbourhood almost feared 
personal incivility when they came among them. 
Instead of this, when we walk through the vil- 
lage we receive kind and respectful recognitions 
from every one. . . . The wife of a clergyman, 
who lives some miles from this, told me that 

when one of the L fishermen was asked 

lately why he did not swear as he used to do 
formerly, replied, that he had been better taught 
since he attended Mr. Herschell's lectures. All 
this is great cause for thankfulness. There is 
nothing worth living for, but to be of some use 
in our day and generation." 

The villagers entertained a great affection for 
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my mother; and wh^i they saw her walking out, 
would run a long distance to open a gate for her. 
They showed their kind feelings^ too, in their 
own simple way, hy sending presents of fish and 
vegetables ; and when my parents left the place^ 
seven hundred of the fishermen subscribed a 
penny each, to present my father with a Bible. 
Many years after, when my mother had lived long 
in London, several young women have, at various 
times, called to see her ; and on observing she did 
not recognise them, have said, ** Do you not re- 
member so and so ? I was in your infant school 

at L ^." These visits were always gratifying 

to her; as showing that the efforts were not 
forgotten, by which, for a year and a half, she 
daily exerted herself to do good to the people; 
winning their hearts by little kindnesses, and 
attention to their temporal as well as spiritual 
wants. What different ways there are of doing 
kindness! And how much more lovely the 
quiet efforts which daily and hourly manifest 
themselves in caring for the little necessities of 
others, and dealing gently with their weaknesses, 
than the impulsive generosity that now and then, 
with a sudden start, performs some unusual act 
of beneficence ! 

A good curate being at length appointed to 

l2 
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L , a hard-working, conscientious man, who 

took an interest in all the objects connected with 
the welfare of the village, and attended diligently 
to the schools, the superintendence of my parents 
was no longer necessary. Again, therefore, 
they struck their tents, and sought for a new 
resting-place. 

This was found in another village, but one 
moreiiJand, and inhabited by an agricultural 
population. The same labours of love were to 
be undertaken here also, though my mother's 
increasing family prevented her from taking 
such an active part in them. She often visited 
the schools, however, and wrote a few little 
songs for the children. Here is one which 
was written about the time of the Queen's 
accession, and was designed to excite loyal 
feelings in their minds. 

THE INFANT SCHOLAR'S ADDRESS TO THE 

QUEEN. 

Victoria! Victoria! 

We hail thy gentle rule ! 
Victx)ria, the patroness 

Of every infant school ! 
The kings of old their people led 

To battles fierce and wild ; 
Tis nobler far, with fostering care, 

To train each little child. 
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When spring's return with primrofies 

And violets fills the green. 
We'll weave the pretty flowers to make 

A chaplet for our Queen. 
When summer brings the lovely rose 

Again to deck the bowers. 
We'll think of thee, when we behold 

That fairest queen of flowers. 

In autumn, when the yellow crops 

Beneath the sickle bend. 
We'll pray that peace and plenty may 

Victoria's reign attend. 
And when the winter^s wind and snow 

Beat cold against the door. 
We'll think of her whose laws protect 

The fireside of the poor. 

We little children scarce can tell 

What others mean by care ; 
But we are told 'tis sorely felt 

By those a crown who wear. 
Then when thy heart with sorrow swells, 

Whate'er thy troubles be, 
Cast all thy care on Him who wore 

A thorny crown for thee. 

May God our Sovereign Lady grant 

Long o'er this land to rule ; 
And children's children bless her name 

In this our infant school. 
If here we ne'er should see thy fajce. 

May we hereafter meet, 
Where thou wilt meekly cast thy crown 

At our Redeemer's feet. 
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The state of morality at B was very low 

when my parents went there, and drunkenness 
prevailed to a frightftd extent As a supplement 
to the many catechisms on religious subjects, my 
mother then wrote a short one, which was prin- 
cipally intended to show the deleterious effects of 
excess, either in meat or drink. She also formed, 

while at B ^ a Maternal Society, respecting 

which two papers in her own handwriting have 
been found. The one is a rough sketch, or out- 
line of the Society ; the other, a more complete 
set of rules. The latter I insert here, as they 
may be useftd to others who desire to set on foot 
a similar Association. 

" CONSTITUTION OF A MATERNAL SOCIETY. 

" Deeply impressed with the great importance 
of the salvation of our children, and of the im- 
mediate conversion of such as are arrived at 
moral agency, as also of the solemn obligations 
of employing our peculiar means and influence, 
to their utmost extent, for this end, — we agree 
to associate together for the purpose of stirring 
up ourselves and each other in the discharge of 
this momentous duty, of devising methods in 
which it may be most effectually performed, and 
of cultivating a more eminent fitness to execute 
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them. With a view to diese objects, we unite 
in the following plan : — 

** 1. The Association shall meet once a fort- 
night, from three to four o'clock, on Thursday 
afternoon. 

" 2. The time occupied by our meetings shall 
be spent either in reading such works as relate 
to the subject of our Association, or in conversar 
tion, or in prayer for the immediate conyersi<»i 
of our children, and for a blessing on the efforts 
we make for this end ; as, also, that God would 
be pleased to make them eminently useful in 
His Church. 

" 3. To the quarterly meetings the members 
shall be allowed to bring such of their children 
as may be of suitable age ; and the exercises 
shall be especially adapted to their instruction 
and benefit. 

" 4. A superintendent shall be appointed an- 
nually by the Association, to take a general 
inspection of its concerns, and to preside at the 
annual and quarterly meetings. At each ordi- 
nary meeting the superintendent shall appoint 
some members present to conduct the next; who 
shall make such selections for reading, and bring 
forward such subjects for conversation as she 
may deem most suitable. 
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" 5, It is hoped that every meeting will be 
begun and ended with prayer. 

'* 6. The superintendent selected for the year 
shall keep a register of the members, with the 
name of each child, and furnish each member 
with a copy. 

*^ 7. The day of the annual meeting shall be 
distinguished by a special exercise of humiliation 
and prayer by the members ; both on their own 
account, and on behalf of the children of the 
Association. 

" 8. Every member shall consider herself 
sacredly bound to pray daily for her children, 
and, if practicable, vrith them ; reading the Scrip- 
tures also, and enforcing the duty of immediate 
repentance, and imreserved conversion to the 
Lord. 

*^ 9. It shall be the duty of every member to 
qualify herself by prayer, by reading, and by all 
other appropriate means, for performing the 
arduous duties of a Christian mother; and to 
suggest to her sister members whatever hints 
her experience may furnish, or circumstances 
demand. 

" iO. Every member pledges herself to ac- 
company her prayers by a system of consistent 
domestic discipline; and perseveringly to restrain 
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her children from all courses leading to pride, 
vanity, worldly-mindedness, or other evils capable 
of prevention or cure. 

" 1 1. When any member is removed by death, 
it shall be the duty of the Association to take the 
same charge of her children, so far as circum- 
stances may permit 

" At a convenient time between the death and 
burial, the members shall meet (or prayer, at 
the house of the deceased, with the children ; 
when two members shall be appointed to dis- 
charge the duties implied in this article. 

" 12. Any mother, who will concur in these 
methods, may become a m^nber, by sending her 
name, together with the names of her children, 
to the superintendent 

"May He who givetb liberally, and upbraideth 
not, ever preside at our meeting&j and grant 
unto each an aflPectionate, humble, and teachable 
spirit, that no root of bitterness prevent our 
improvement, or interrupt our devotion ! " 

The meetings were held, as proposed, about 
once a fortnight My mother read the Scrip- 
tures with the women, and other books on subjects 
applicable to them, containing hints for the regu- 
lation of their families, and matters of ecpisl im- 
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portance. A great deal of interest was mani- 
fested by the mothers who attended, and God's 
blessing, no doubt, rested on the Association. It 
would only be tedious to relate every detail of 

my mother's life at B . Those who know 

what it is to live in a country village, and de- 
vote themselves to the good of the poor people 
around, will be well able to imagine how she 
Ailfilled her duties towards them. They will 
fancy her in the school with the children round 
her, teaching them to raise their voices in singing 
praise to their Creator and Redeemer ; they will 
see her in the cottages speaking here a word of 
comfort— there of warning or reproof— sitting 
by the bedside of the aged and sick, reading 
to them the words of eternal life, and pointing 
them to Him who gave himself a ransom for 
thenu And, in all their little ailments, she was 
ready with some homely remedy : and many a 
time might have been seen sitting with a great 
apron before her, rolling out pills, or preparing 
cough mixtures. Chemistry had been a favourite 
study of hers ; and all she learned she sought to 
turn to practical account She used often to 
say to us when we were children — ** Learn 
everything you can; you are sure to find it 
useful to you some day or other.'* 
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All this while, however, my mother was not 
lettmg her own mind lie fallow. She always 
made time for reading, and sometunes for writ- 
ing. While she was at B ^ she contributed 

several papers to the ** Christian Ladies' Magar 
zine,"* in spite of the numerous circumstances 
that constantly interrupted her. She says, in 
one of her letters, ** I began, some weeks since^ 
to scribble what might have ended in being a 
contribution to the Magazine ; but my literary 
labours are ever and anon interrupted with 
mending shirts^ and such homely occupations.** 
Yet, notwithstanding these ** homely occupa- 
tions," she did find leisure to carry out her 
intentions ; and by methodically arranging her 
time, let no minutes be wasted, contriving to 
make good use of every spare moment which 
occurred. 

While at B ^ my father, after much prayer- 
ful deliberation, decided on beginning to preach 
the Grospel in London. In order that he might 
have perfect freedom in doing so, and to keep 
him fircHn all anxiety on her account and the 
childrrai's, with regard to temporal matters, my 
mother determined to undertake the edncatioQ 
of young ladies. Education bad always been 

* See the "^ BjsUnder," U the cod ef tke 
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a subject of great interest to her, and she had 
now an opportunity of carrying out her views 
respecting it. She did not merely go through 
the routine of lessons and exercises, in order to 
finish the education of her pupils in a given 
time. Her aim was to lead them to see that the 
end of school life is only the beginning of a 
training to be carried on by themselves in after 
years, and to induce in them a love for reading ; 
thus opening up a new world, which they should 
continue exploring all their life. But these 
matters, important as they are, were not the 
only ones she had at heart with regard to those 
whom she instructed. Her anxiety that no in- 
tellectual pursuits should lead them to neglect 
seeking the " kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness," will be seen from the following letter: — 

^* In the prospect of leaving you, my dear 
young friends, I have many solemn thoughts, 
and you will probably not be surprised to hear 
that the painftil greatly exceed the pleasurable 
feelings in looking back on the past year. Your 
aflPection and kindness have indeed been a great 
satisfaction to me ; but I fear I have not ade- 
quately repaid them by the best kindness on my 
part, — ^faithfulness to your souls. I am awcare 
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that, in many things, your knowledge has consi- 
derably increased during the last year ; but the 
great and important question is, — Has your 
experimental knowledge of God increased? 
Perhaps you may say this is a question that 
none but yourselves can answer ; and may be 
disposed to consider it very illiberal in any one 
else to come to a negative conclusion on this 
subject. But when done from no wrong motive, 
the Word of God not only permits us to form an 
estimate of the spiritual state of others, but even 
gives us rules for doing so: ^ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.' .... If I were asked 
what I consider the greatest drawback to your 
becoming decidedly pious, I would answer, the 
want of a due sense of your responsibility in not 

being so My dear young friends, 

it is this apathy, when persisted in, that shows 
out the fearfril Scripture statement, that the 
Gospel, when it is not the power of God unto 
salvation, becomes a savour of ^ death unto 
death.' You know that the Spirit of God alone 
can renew you ; and from this you draw the 
erroneous conclusion, that it is no fault of yours 
you are not renewed. I know you cannot change 
your own hearts, but you can bring them in 
contact with those things which God has ap- 
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pointed as the means of changing them ; means 
which no one ever sincerely and perseveringly 
adopted without feeling their blessed effects. 
You can read, you can meditate, you can pray. 
Oh ! my dear children, think of the awfal conse- 
quences of neglect ! If a rapid and fatal fever 
should seize you, such as has cut off your poor 
friend, with what agony would you look back on 
your past carelessness ! How would you beg to 
be spared a few more days, or hours, that you 
might redeem your lost time ! And what secu- 
rity have you that her fate may not be yours ? 

" I fear you have formed something almost 
amounting to a deliberate purpose of trying the 
dangerous experiment of tasting the pleasures of 
the world first ; and after you have had enough 
of these, turning your attention to religion. The 
uncertainty of human life would be enough to 
stamp such a scheme as madness ; but this is not 
the only risk to be run ; there is the harden- 
ing effects of habitual carelessness, about what 
you know to be the most momentous of all con- 
cerns, and the deadening effects of time. The 
grace of God is by no means limited to any par- 
ticular period of man's life ; in order that none 
may despair, He is occasionally pleased to per- 
mit instances of conversion at an advanced age. 
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But all experience goes to prove, what all who 
are acquainted with spiritual things would judge 
to be most likely, that the great majority of con- 
versions take place early in life. There is a 
hardening process in sin, that, to speak after the 
manner of men, causes everj'^ year's continuance 
in it to lessen the probabilities of conversion. I 
have read the remark of a pious author, as the 
result of calculations drawn after perusing the 
biographies of many hundred Christians, that a 
very large majority of them were converted 
before they were twenty-five years of age ; that 
the greater number of the remainder were con* 
verted during the following ten years, and a 
very small portion after that age, the numbers 
decreasing in proportion as the years increased. 
An old clergyman once gave me a similar testi- 
mony. He said that almost all the conversions 
he had known, heard of, or read of, had taken 
place between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five ; that those which took place before or after 
this period were exceptions to the general rule. 
Whether we adopt this theory strictly or not, 
there is little doubt that the great majority of 
conversions take place in youth ; and this consi- 
deration gives incalculable importance to your 
present period of life. It may safely be affirmed 
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as being at least highly probable, that as you 
now sow, you shall hereafter reap. A youth of 
carelessness and frivolity is likely to produce 
worl(Uiness and indifference to spiritual things in 
middle life. May God awaken you, my beloved 
young friends, to a sense of your present 
danger! 

" And now you may naturally ask the ques- 
tion, * What are we to do ? We know all that 
you say is true ; but we cannot feel it as we 
wish.' I would earnestly counsel you, now that 
your time will be more at your own command, to 
make a practice of retiring every morning, 
immediately after breakfast, for an hour of 
private devotion. To be quite alone, and free 
from the likehood of interruption, are very neces- 
sary to composure of mind. I would not advise 
you to fetter yourselves with too strict rules, as 
to how you will divide this hour ; but as method 
prevents waste of time, I would have it as a 
general rule to read the Scriptures in regular 
course, reading two or more books of it at the 
same time ; a small portion of some pious work, 
and a well-chosen hymn. If you peruse these 
with due attention, watching against wanderings 
of thought, you will find materials for prayer 
suggested to you. Do not be disappointed at 
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not finding any inunediate good effects from this 
plan, but persevere in it, resting assured that 
* you will in due season reap, if you faint not-* 
If for a time it should do nothing more, it will 
at least keep up a daily remembrance of the 
importance of spiritual things. Keep a watch 
over your thoughts throughout the day; fre- 
quently trying to raise them to God in devout 
ejaculations of praise, or thanksgiving, or peti- 
tion. Avoid tampering with your conscience in 
the smallest degree, and carefiilly shun whatever 
you feel has a tendency to draw away your 
minds from God and eternal realities. 

"I must now conclude with the assurance of 
my warmest affection. I trust I shall never 
cease to pray for you. May God be gracious 
to you ; may He open your eyes, and turn you 
from darkness to light. This, my beloved young 
friends, is the earnest prayer of 

" Your verv affectionate friend, 

" Helen S. Heeschell." 

While thus engaged in instructing others, my 
mother did not neglect her own children. I do 
not know how early she began to place religious 
truth before our minds ; but I cannot recal the 
time when we were complete strangers to the 

M 
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subject My mother did not, however, at any 
time, thrust religion before us, so as to make us 
feel it a weariness and task. Indeed, our parents 
were unanimous in presenting it before our 
minds, in the form of principles which pervaded 
our everyday life, rather than in that of a 

or catechism. 

" If I have learned anything during the last 
eight eventftd years," my mother once wrote, 
** it is, the total inefficiency of doctrines^ in them- 
selves, to produce either personal holiness, or 
Christian union. No doubt, true doctrine is 
important, because it is in fact truth; and truth 
in connexion with the most important of all sub- 
jects. But the doctrines of religion have no 
more necessary effect on the heart and mind, than 
any other set of abstract truths ; they may be 
held as dogmas, without ever producing that 
faith which worketh by love.** 

Strongly impressed with the truth of the 
views above mentioned, our parents never sought 
to burden our minds with conflicting opinions 
respecting this or that doctrine of Christianity, 
or to attach them exclusively to one particular 
creed. On all these points they felt that, if 
our hearts were right with Gk)d, we should, as 
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we attained mature age, be enabled to form our 
own opinions from the study of His Word, Their 
sole aim, therefore, was to bring us to feel our 
responsibility to God, our lost condition by 
nature, and the only means of salvation which 
He has provided. They knew that, while we 
were immediately under their eye, we should not 
be exposed to the temptations of "the world;" but 
their great fear was, lest breathing always a 
religious atmosphere, we should contract a habit 
of talking very religiously, so as to fimcy our- 
selves in the right way, when, in fact, the whole 
was a mere outward show, the heart being as far 
from God as ever. We were never urged, 
therefore, to talk religious sentiment, — never 
tempted to confess secret feelings and thoughts 
which we did not experience, — never pressed to 
make a profession of religion, until our hearts 
were really given to God. Firmly was this 
principle impressed upon our minds, that no 
amount of knowledge will do our souls real 
good — if w^ could know everything about 
Christ, and understand everything concerning 
Him, it would avail us nothing if we have not 
^ Christ dwelling in us, the hope of glory." The 
more our minds are directed to one particular 
doctrine or opinion, be it what it may, they will 
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in an equal proportion be drawn away from the 
contemplation of Christ himself. Our religion 
on earth should be as much as possible the 
coimterpart of that in heaven, where Christ is 
all in all. ** Worthy the Lamb," is the song 
there, ** who hath redeemed us, and washed us 
from our sins in His precious blood ;" and those 
who, clothed in white, stand before the throne, 
have "come out of great tribulation, and washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb." His love is the theme of every 
song of the redeemed in glory, and shall not we 
who belong to the same family, but who still 
dwell on earth, join in the chorus ? The more 
we do make Jesus the object of our life, the 
theme of all our conversation, the consummation 
of all our hopes, the less our minds will be dis- 
tracted by religious observances, or matters of 
minor importance. 

The anxious tenderness with which my 
mother longed to see her children walking in the 
way of the Lord, may be gathered from the 
following letter : — 

** And now, my beloved child, I am going to 
say a few words to you, on a subject which your 
reserve makes it dij£cult for us to approach, or 
rather to continue for any length m conversation. 
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I mean that most important of all subjects^ 
religion. Knowing that you are now of an age 
to be fally responsible, as you can no longer 
shelter yourself under the ignorance and heed- 
lessness of childhood, you need not wonder that 
it should be matter of deep anxiety to your 
parents, until they feel assured that you have 
really given your heart to God. Young people, 
who are religiously brought up, are too apt to 
slide into an outward profession of religion, and 
an outward routine of duties, without having 
really experienced that great change of affec- 
tions, motives, desires, which is called in Scrip- 
ture a new heart, — a passing from death unto 
life, — and various other terms, all expressive of 
a great and mighty change. 

** Many who know something of the scriptural 
doctrine concerning this change, are yet content 
to remain without it, from an erroneous notion 
that they can do nothing of themselves to pro- 
mote it; that, as it is the gift of God, it will 
come to them when and how He pleases. Now, 
it is a great truth that faith is the gift of God, 
but it is equally true that * every one that 
asketh receiveth.' It is also expressly said in 
Scripture, that * faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the Word of God.' In order to 
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believe the testimony of God, we must be 
acquainted with it, and therefore a diligent 
study of the Bible is incumbent upon every one, 
and this we can do of ourselves. Let me, there- 
fore, entreat you, my dear child, to study the 
Scriptures diligently, praying that God would 
open your eyes, and enable you to behold 
' wondrous things out of His law.' 

** It is only when we know and believe the 
love God has to us wretched sinners, a love 
which led Him to give * His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believetb in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life,' that our cold 
hearts are enabled really to love Him, and to be 
given up to Him." 

In the autumn of 1839 my parents came to 
reside in London, and early in the following 
year they were called to part with their second 
daughter, an engaging child, of five years and a 
half old, who was carried off by scarlet fever, 
after an illness of only three days. Their grief 
and soiTow of heart need not be described; 
those who have passed through the same trial 
know too well how agonising it is. An extract 
from a letter, written shortly after, will show in 
what light my mother viewed the affliction. 

"I am thankful to say, that my mind is entirdy 
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resigned to the removal of my lovely Esther ; and 
though the sudden disappearance of such a sweet 
and interesting child from our family circle was a 
bitter pang^ yet, if a vnsh of mine could recal 
her, I would not venture to do so. When I 
remember the many painfrd struggles that are 
to be gone through before the heart is really 
given to God, I can look with complacency on 
her as being already safe in her eternal home. 
I should have felt very differently had she been 
fifteen or twenty years older, and been as sud- 
denly cut off, while yet halting between two 
opinions, knomng she ought to live for another 
world, and desiring to live for this world." 

At this time, and for about eighteen months 
after, my mother suffered much from sciatica, 
which prevented her from making any active 
exertion. She wrote, with reference to it, at 
the commencement — 

*^ My general health is good, but I suffer a 
considerable amount of pain every day from 
neuralgia of the sciatic nerve, to use its scientific 
name. At present it does not, in the lea^t, 
yield to any of the remedies I have tried, either 
by medical or other advice. Whether it is to 
be my companion through the rest of my life or 
not, I cannot tell ; but I know that He who hae 
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inflicted it can remove it, in a moment, when 
He sees fit, and I desire patiently to wait His 
time.*' 

That time at length came, and she rejoiced in 
being again able to engage in the active duties 
connected with her Master's service. She carried 
cm for some time a class for young women. 
They met at her house one evening in every 
week, and having read a portion of Scripture, 
she explained the difficulties in it, and instructed 
them how to study profitably the Word of God. 
She thus came in contact with many young 
women, and was not only the means of doing 
good to their souls, but was enabled, in some 
instances, to advance their interests as regards 
tiiis world. She was unable to imdertake the 
same kind of work after removing to the west of 
London, as it proved too great a tax on her 
strength. 

During our stay in Islington, my mother 
insisted for some time in continuing her teach- 
ing, so determined was she that nothing which 
she could prevent by her exertions, should be an 
obstacle to her husband in the duties coimected 
with his position. Indeed, she was most anxious 
to help him in every way, and when, in 1844, 
my father became editor of a monthly periodical. 
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**The Voice of Israel," my mother recommenced 
her study of the German language, so as to save, 
as much as possible, the expense of translators. 
She alludes to her labours for this magazine, in 
a letter written to a friend, in January, 1845 : — 

** My time is very closely occupied with the 
periodical of which my dear husband is editor^ 
*The Voice of Israel.' From all the contri- 
butors being foreigners, everything must pass 
through my hands before it goes to the press, 
and this is a troublesome and laborious business. 
But it is the Lord's work, and I often say to 
myself — Thi& is the working timCy ^ the rest 
remaineth.' " 

The following letter was also written about 
this period. It was addressed to a young friend, 
over whose soul she long had watched, and on 
whose behalf her prayers had often ascended, 
waiting m faith for the time when the seed sown 
should spring up to everlasting life. When 
there seemed a promise of the fulfilment of 
her long-cherished hopes, my mother wrote 
thus : — 

^^ I read your accoimt of yourself with much 
interest Do not expect, my beloved child, that 
all things can become new at once. The bad 
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habits of twenty years cannot be eradicated in a 
few months. But while you diligently cherish 
the desire to be completely ^ a new creature in 
Christ Jesus,' be equally careftd to cultivate that 
new nature, by association with all that tends to 
minister to its growth, and by a strict and care- 
ful avoidance of all that ministers to the old and 
evil nature. The last is deeply important. Let 
everything that engages your attention be sub- 
jected to this solemn inquiry — ^ Will it cherish 
that which God approves in me, or that which 
He condemns and wishes to be destroyed ? ' 

^^Do not look upon holiness in the light of 
conformity to a law — a mere submission to cer- 
tain restrictive precepts. Look upon holiness as 
happiness, the only true happiness. To speak of 
it as the duty of a Christian, is a low and inade- 
quate view ; it is the privilege of the Christian. 
The power to be holy is one of the great blessings 
that Christ has purchased for us, and bestows on 
us through the gift of the Holy Spirit The 
Christian warfare consists in striving to be so, 
against the constant opposition that our old, evil 
nature presents to it The ^old man' and the 
^ new man' are words of very significant meaning 
to those who have really commenced this warfare. 
These two can never thrive equally. Every- 
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thing gainied by the one is so much taken away 
from the other. If the ' old man' is permitted to 
indulge in his * old ways/ the ^new man' becomes 
weak and enfeebled— hardly able to move. 

^* Watch over your thoughts with great dili- 
gence. Do not let them stray^ even for a 
mcnnenty into forbidden paths. If you do not 
draw them back <U once, you cannot tell where 
they may lead you. I by no means advise you 
to give up your literary pursuits; because I 
fear^ if you did so, it would leave you too much 
leisure for more unprofitable meditations. But 
let them be carried on in ^ fear of God. 
Coltiyate your mind» not for vanity and dis- 
play, but to fit you for active usefulness in your 
day and generation. 

. ** With r^ard to the low degree of your 
lore to Grody remember this word of inspiration: 
* We love Him, because He first loved us.' 
You will love Him, just in proportion as you 
realise His love to you. And this is to be 
realised by meditation and prayer. Besides 
stated times of devotion, cultivate the habit of 
mental ejaculatory prayer ; lifting up your heart 
to Otod many times in the course of the day. 
This is a great preservative from evil, as well 
as a means of ^ setting the Lord always before 
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US,' and having Him * on our right hand, so that 
we shall not be greatly moved !' " 

In the year 1846, my father removed to a 
new sphere of labour in the West End of 
London. As soon as possible after the opening 
of the Chapel in John Street, Edgware Road, 
my mother commenced a Sunday school, which 
she herself superintended, until the state of her 
health obliged her to relinquish the task. She 
drew up the rules, entered the names of the 
children in the admission and attendance books, 
arranged the classes, — in short, did every thing 
that was necessary to the well-ordering of the 
school. At the same time she instituted a 
District Visiting Society in connexion with 
Trinity Chapel, the members of which met at 
her house once a month, as did also the ladies' 
committee in connexion with the schools. She 
also took an active part in many other schemes 
of a similar nature, which were not immediately 
connected with the Church of which she was a 
member. In every way, and by all means, she 
sought to engage in such occupations as were 
for the glory of God, and the good of those 
around her; never shrinking from anything 
she considered her duty, on account of the 
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trouble it might occasion to herself. She took 
a great interest in young men preparing for 
the ministrj^ and thought that ministers ought 
to endeavour^ as far as possible^ to show them 
kindness and sympathy^ at the same time 
endeavouring to do them good. When, there- 
fore, the New Dissenting College was opened, 
she carried out a plan which she had thought of 
long before, and during the session invited, at 
different times, all the young men to pass an 
evening at her house. She exerted herself to 
render these visits as pleasant as possible, while 
at the same time my father had opportunities 
for serious conversation with some of the young 
men. My mother felt much for the gover- 
nesses, and entertained a project also of inviting 
those connected with the Governesses' Benevolent 
Institution to her house, to manifest kindness 
and hospitality towards them. This, and many 
other intentions of a like nature, were pre- 
vented from being carried into execution, by 
the state of her health, which, for four years 
before her death, incapacitated her for much 
active exertion. 

It was after the death of my sister, that I 
was drawn into that closer relation with my 
mother which continued throughout her life. 
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Having lost my little playfellow, she herself 
sought to be my companion, interesting herself 
in everything that gave me pleasure. Indeed, 
she desired to stand as far as possible in the 
light of a companion to all her children ; and 
while she sought in some measure to interest 
our minds in those pursuits which chiefly 
engaged her attention, she entered cheerfiilly 
into everything which concerned us. When 
any special gratification was proposed, she was 
as enthusiastic about it as the youngest among 
us ; and whenever she devised a scheme for our 
amusement (as she often did), she made a point 
of also sharing it with us, that we might feel 
that she enjoyed those things that gave us plea- 
sure. She never considered anything that was 
for our gratification too trifling for her to bestow 
great care and attention upon ; and the most 
trivial work of her hand she endeavoured to 
make as tasteftd and pretty as possible. It was 
thus with the Christmas trees, which for several 
successive years she adorned for the amusement 
of her children, striving to make them as beauti- 
ftd as she could, without incurring any great 
expense. On one of these occasions my fether's 
brothers presented her with a handsome silver 
inkstand, " as a token of gratitude and love,'* 
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for all the constant and unwearied kindness she 
had manifested towards them. 

Into all oar studies my mother entered with 
as much zeal as though her school-days had 
returned ; and her varied attainments enabled 
her to assist in all. She was as ready to help 
my brothers with their mathematical problems, 
as to aid her girls in their Ughter studies. In 
order to induce us to take a greater interest in 
music, she began to practise it again, and would 
sing scales and exercises with as much vigour 
as though she were again a tyro ; and all to 
make us feel how entirely one with us she was, 
and how thoroughly she entered into every 
matter connected with our advancement as well 
as pleasure. Her own proficiency in music was 
great, and her memory for it remarkable. If 
some circumstance recalled to her mind a parti- 
cular piece of music, she would at once sit 
down and play it, though she might not have 
heard or thought of it for twenty years. Those 
lovers of music who have heard her sing, will 
remember the purity of tone and completeness 
of execution, and above all, the perfect com- 
prehension of the master, which characterised 
her rendering of the sacred songs of Handel 
and Haydn. 
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It was always my mother's aim to make us 
love study for its own sake, and she always im- 
pressed upon our minds the truth, that the 
amount of lessons got off by heart would not 
benefit us, imless we adopted the facts or prin- 
ciples contained therein, and made them our 
own. " What new ideas have you gained to- 
day?" she would often ask with a smile. She 
wished to see us all fond of reading, and anxious 
to make progress in our studies, and afforded 
us every opportunity for that purpose, thinking 
it worth while to make any sacrifice for the 
education of her children. 

Her desire for the advancement of our minds 
did not make her for a moment overlook the 
higher interests of our immortal souls, and she 
always impressed upon us the necessity of dedi- 
cating every gift, small or great, to Him who 
bestows them all. She was very jealous lest, 
having " put our hand to the plough," we should 
turn back again. After my brothers had given 
decided indications of a change of heart, she 
was particularly anxious lest the temptations 
inseparable from school-life should draw their 
minds away from Christ. The following letter, 
written to one of her sons on his birthday, and 
the extracts which follow, will show how she 
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endeavoared to keep alive in their hearts the 
love for spiritual things. 

" November 2nd, 1852. 

*^ Many haj^y returns of this day to you, my 
darling hoy. I cannot tell you with how much 
pleasure I now think of you, when I see that 
through the great mercy of God, as you are 
now approaching manhood, you desire to choose 
the hetter part that shall not be taken from you. 

'^I can quite understand the diffidence and 
hesitation you may feel in making a public pro- 
fession of your faith, from a dread that you 
should afterwards walk inconsistently. I would 
never recommend a premature profession, but it 
is not (Mffe that enables us to walk consistently, it 
is Divine grace alone, — DiWne grace earnestly 
sought and carefully watched for. If you were 
twenty y you would be as dependent on this grace 
as you are now ; and if the believer of sixtif is 
unwatchful, he also will fall into sin. Be earnest, 
then, in prayer, my precious boy, and nothing 
can harm you. Cleave to the Church of God, 
and to the people of God ; avoid, as the greatest 
danger, foolish and ungodly companions; and 
thus by prayer and watchfulness you will be 
kept from dishonouring Christ 
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*^ I was several years older than you when I 
first determined to leave all to follow Christ. I 
had mixed in the gaieties of a frivolous world, 
so I knew what I was giving up, and I can truly 
say I never for one moment repented of my 
choice, or looked back with regret on the world 
I had left; its pleasures and vanities were no 
more to me than the childish toys of my infancy. 

^^ God bless you, darling boy, and give you 
joy and peace in believing. 

^^ Ever your affectionate mother, 

"H. S. Hebschbll." 

^^ Now, my own precious boy, let me express 
' my earnest hope that spiritual things have not 
lost any of their relish with you. Remember 
that our hearts are ^ deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked;' and that without great 
care they are always apt to drag us back 
again into the follies and trifles of the world. 
Prayer and reading of the word of God are the 
great means of preserving us from this evil." 

^*Now, my precious darling, a word about 
your soul. Do not faint in your Christian course 
because of the difficulties of the way ; it is no 
more difficult to you than to every sinful child of 
Adam. I do not desire you not to look at your 
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sins, l)ecause if we do not feel our sinfulness 
we cannot appreciate our Saviour ; but do 
not look exclusively at your sins^ but also at 
Chxist^ who hath put away your sins, * nail- 
ing them to His cross.' If you were not a 
sinner^ you would have no need of a Saviour. 
Avoid carefully everything you know to be 
sinfid; but a general sense of sin, instead of 
driving you from Christ, should lead you to Him 
as the good Physician who can heal you of all 
your spiritual diseases. Remember, also, that it 
is only by praying that we learn to pray ; the 
power to do so cannot be acquired otherwise. 
Whenever you feel tempted, go to a throne of 
grace, which you may do even in a room full of 
people^ if you cannot retire. Prayer is the lift- 
ing lip of the soul to God, which we may do at 
any tune, without words or postures. Not that 
it would be well to have only this sort of prayer ; 
but it is most useful when we cannot retire and 
be alraie — a circumstance that often occurs at 
times when temptations are present." 

I may insert, as a sequel to my mother's views 
canoeniiiig private prayer, what she thou^ 
requisite in £imily or social worshipL The &1- 
iMriug letter lefisrs to that subject : — 

h2 
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"My deak Fwasin), 

" I venture to put down a few remarks on the 
subject of family and social prayer, which I think 
you may find useful. 

"Family prayer is not, or, at least, never 
ought to be, the substitute for private devotion. 
It is to be presumed that the members of which 
the family is composed, have already offered up 
their individual petitions at the throne of grace. 
It is not, therefore, for this purpose that they 
unite in social prayer ; but to return thanks for 
family mercies, to confess family sin, and ask for 
family blessings. 

" You are aware that the component parts of 
prayer are generally considered to be — praise, 
thanksgiving, confession, and petition. Now, 
although all these may properly enter into 
family prayer, it must be with much less detail 
and minuteness than is proper in private prayer. 
When we are pouring out our heart to God in 
private, we may tell him everything ; entering, 
if we choose, into the most minute details, be- 
cause we know them to he true ; but when we 
profess to utter the feelings of a company, we 
must, to a certain extent, represent what may be 
considered as the average state of mind and 
feeling of that company. To hear a good man 
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ponriiig forth the deepest feelings of self-abase- 
ment^ or nttering that deep spiritual experience 
which only the advanced Christian can know, in 
a mixed company, where there are children and 
servants, in various stages of spiritual advance- 
ment, is very painful to the feelings of those who 
listen, and are conscious that, as the mouth-piece 
of the family, the statements he is making are 
positively false. He may confess the existence 
of sin in the family to a much greater extent 
than the generality of the family feel it ; but he 
should avoid expressing it as the feeling of the 
&mily. He must, in short, ever keep in mind 
that he is not at that time giving forth his 
own feelings to God, as an individual, but as one 
representing the family who are associated i^dth 
him in prayer. He may, as an individual, pub- 
licly ask blessings for one or all of the members 
of the family; but this is not a part of the family 
worship, but an addition made by himself to the 
£Eunily prayer ; and this distinction should ever 
be kept in mind. 

" I by no means advise that the words or ex- 
pressions used in prayer should be premeditated ; 
but it is very desirable, before we kneel down in 
£unily worship, to have some definite idea of 
what we mean to ask ; that we may not ramble 
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about, and repeat the same things over again, 
and come back upon subjects we have already 
mentioned. A dry reiteration of truisms ought 
carefully to be avoided, as well as that peculiar 
style of prayer, which has been called, ^preaching 
a sermon to God.' 

** Another very bad habit in family prayer is, 
in every approach to the family altar, to pray 
for everything under the sun : — ^pastors, people, 
missions, Jews, heathens, tract-distributors, the 
nation, the rulers, widows, orphans, sick, afflicted 
— all sorts and conditions of men, in every possible 
variety of circumstances. This is sometimes 
done, too, not in the way of a simple enumeration, 
but with copious details ; as if we wished to give 
the Most High a great deal of information on 
the subject, of which we supposed He was igno- 
rant. All this swells out the prayer to an in- 
ordinate length ; and the deadening effect on the 
listeners is great beyond expression. Let some 
topics not immediately connected with the family 
be selected at one time, and others at another 
time ; there is no more reason why we should 
pray for every body and every thing twice a 
day, than that we should do it twice an hour. 

" Family prayer should be short, fervent, and 
such as the greater portion, at least, of the family 
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can repeat to Grod withoat attering what is 
untme. The gieat object of it — that of acknow- 
ledging mercies as a founily, and asking for 
blessings as a family — most always be kept in 
▼lew ; and the few other topics that mav with 
propriety be introduced, most be slightly touched 
upon, and not carried out in detaiL The style 
of family prayer must also be in some degree 
modified by the condition of the individuals who 
compose the £sunily ; whether the majority are 
decided Christians, or whether a large proportion 
consists of young and ignorant persons. If the 
femily consist of a college of young men engaged 
in study, for example, certain topics are requisite, 
that would be quite out of place in an ordinary 
fimifly.'' 

Towards the close of 1849 my mother was 
prostrated, for many months, by a severe illness, 
so that we feared she would be taken from us. 
But God graciously heard our prayers, and 
spared her for a little longer. Many weary 
months of complete prostration were her portion, 
and her utter inability to read, or even think, 
was a great trial to her. A Bible had been 
bound for her, in several volumes, for greater 
ccmvenience in holding, and from this she every 
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morning read a few verses, but during the rest 
of the day she was fit for nothing, and, to use 
her own expression, could only "vegetate." To 
a mind so active as hers, this was peculiarly 
trying ; yet, on her own account, she uttered no 
complaint, and grieved most that she was 
obliged to give trouble to others. She expressed 
a hope, more than once, that God would take 
her away before she had lost her faculties and 
become a mere " log," a burden to herself and 
others. This unselfish spirit was manifested to 
the latest day of her life. 

In the spring of 1850, being somewhat restored 
to health, she accompanied some friends to Bel- 
gium. The tour was very beneficial to her, 
besides being a source of great gratification. 
Her singularly youthful mind enabled her to 
take as enthusiastic an interest in all she saw, as 
any young person. There was a genial fresh- 
ness and joyousness about her, which, in some 
degree, communicated itself to those around, 
and the young never found her too old to be a 
companion to them. 

Unfortunately, there are none of the letters 
existing in which she speaks of the pleasure she 
took in visiting the various Belgian towns, and 
her agreeable sojourn at Brussels. But one or. 
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two extracts from other letters will give some 
idea of the happiness she derived from every- 
thing around her, and her enjoyment of all 
beauty in nature or art, as though it had been 
made for her special delight. 

Every summer, my mother was glad to retire 
for a while from the bustle of London life, and 
have no companions but her children, nature, 
and books. She preferred the sea-side, and was 
very fond of Ramsgate. " I am charmed with 
this place," she wrote in July, 1848. " The air 
is so beautifully transparent, the view of the sea 
from the cliffs so delightfid, that I pass a large 
portion of my time in a kind of dreamy sensation 
of hiqppiness. Our lodgings are near the East 
Cliff, and, when the weather permits, I usually 
pass some hours of every day under the shade 
of a small plantation, on the top of it, reading 
and dreaming, and sometimes thinking. I find 
it very profitable, in a season of quiet like the 
present, to look back over all the way the Lord 
has led me through the wilderness of this world, 
to perceive how all things that I thought were 
a;;;ainst me have turned out for mv g-»L O 
my dear child, never doubt for a m^.ment that 
the way by which our heavenly Father aeads us 
IB * a right way,' is the verj- way we would lake 
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ourselves, if we, like Him, were omniscient It 
is not easy to feel this at the time, even when 
the understanding is convinced of it, but when we 
look back on our lives afterwards, we can fully 
enter into it" 

Thus no opportunity was lost of saying ^*a 
word in season," when not directly writing on 
the subject of religion. The following extract, 
also written from Bamsgate, is very charac- 
teristic : — 

" I take up my pen to let you know I am 
alivBy almost the only thing of interest to my 
friends that I am able to communicate while 
here. My time, however, passes delightfully. 
My grovCy my cliflFs, my sea, are as beautiful as 
ever ; my books as interesting. Bunsen's Egypt 
is my lesson, the Anglo-Saxon grammar and 
dictionary are my play books." 

She enjoyed a joke herself, and liked others 
to do the same. A gentleman, of whom she was 
writing in terms of admiration, is described, in 
her own words, as " so gentle and amiable, as 
well as devotedly pious, and withal so heartily 
enjoying a joke, without which qualification I do 
not think any character perfect ! " 

After the illness to which I have just referred, 
my mother felt often not strong enough to enjoy 
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society so mnch as formerly. Not that there was 
any change in her opinions on the subject, for, in a 
letter written a few years back, she says — ^^ How 
injadicious in good people not to see that there 
is such a thing as social intercourse, which is not 
only permitted, but a positive duty in Christians.** 
She felt, however, that too often in society there 
is little or nothing of what is really profitable. 
Here is another extract, in which she tells us, in 
her own lively style, what she thought on the 
subject 

** Perhaps it will be no news to you to state 
that I am always getting more and more stupid, 
or misanthropic, or something that makes society 
more and more a weariness and annoyance to me. 

J complained of being ^dressed like idiots.' 

I complain of our talking like idiots ; re})eating 
and listening to absolute nothings, with the fiill 
consciousness that they are nothings ; and that 
we do not care a straw whether the things about 
which we talk are so, or are not so. A cosy 
chat with one, or at most two kindred spirits, is 
ddightfnl ; beyond that I am beginning to feel 
society an absolute bore. Perhaps all this is 
very naughty and wrong, and I won't indulge 
myself by withdrawing from society ; but Solo- 
mon himself complained there was * no taste in 
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the white of an egg/ and therefore I do not see 
that I am bound to find flavour in the universal 
^white-of-egg' food, that general society minis- 
ters The radical fault is, — intellectual 

society is too often utterly irreligious, and reli- 
gious society is generally very unintellectual. 

" With these feelings I turn with ever-renewed 
pleasure to ^ tired nature's sweet restorer, 
balmy boohs,'* Not that balmy books, properly 
so called, would please me ; but books produce 
a balmy or calmy effect on my spirit, bustled 
and ruffled with the infinitesimal details of Lon- 
don life. I am now beginning to see the use^ as 
contra-distinguished fi:om the ahuse, of imaginative 
literature. When the mind is what is elegantly 
denominated ^ worried ' with the thousand little 
details of domestic management, schools, the 
ever-recurring wants of the poor, &c., it naturally 
seeks rest in getting entirely out of this region 
into something essentially different ; and this is 
best effected by poetry, and other works of 
imagination. 1 am often thankful to retire from 
necessary, but very prosaic matters, into the 
quaint scenes of the olden time, or even into the 
land of elves and sprites 

" Do not think from what I have said, how- 
ever, that imaginative literature is the staple 
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commodity of my reading — it is only my jellies 
and creams ; my solid beef and mutton diet are 
the * Pre- Adamite Earth/ Count Krasinski's 
* Slavonic nations,' which is rather interesting, 
and Grimm's 'Geschichte der Deutschen 
Sprache,' which contains things I like to know, 
but which I honestly confess is as dry as dust^ 

Her desire to call into activity the latent 
powers of mind of the young people with whom 
she came in contact, and to induce in them a 
love for intellectual pursuits, has been already 
mentioned. She had for some time a project, 
which, however, she was prevented from ever 
accomplishing, of inviting several young ladies 
to her house, on stated evenings, say once a 
month, when they should read together books 
calculated to improve their minds, and occa- 
sionally exercise themselves in writing papers 
to be read and commented on at these meetings, 
she being present to direct and superintend 
them. The views she entertained in her later 
years, regarding the cultivation of the mind in 
eonnexion with religion, will be fully seen by 
the following letter, addressed to the writer 
when, in the usual acceptation of the term her 
** education was finished." 
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" May, 1860. 

"My dear and precious Child, 

'^I feel that a new relationship is about to 
commence between us ; that we shall in futore 
stand less in the relation of teacher and pupil, 
and more in that of companions and fellow- 
stadents. I therefore think it right to let you 
know the principles on which our ftlfure studies 
and occupations are to be carried on. 

^^ It may save a good deal of explanation, if I 
state an error I fell into soon after my convert 
sion to God. I perceived that most of those 
who had been my chosen friends and com- 
panions, persons highly talented and intellectual, 
were not merely indiflFerent to vital religion, but 
were violently opposed to it I found, on the 
contrary, that many of the humble and lowly 
had attained a high degree of spiritual know- 
ledge. From these two facts, which circum- 
stances brought repeatedly and prominently 
before me, I drew the erroneous conclusion, 
that mental cultivation and spiritual religion 
were altogether antagonistic; that pride of in- 
tellect, which I then conceived almost insepar- 
able from the possession of mental power highly 
cultivated, was the one great barrier to the 
reception of evangdical trutL Acting on this 
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principle^ I not only abandoned all my former 
associates, but abandoned everything that had 
formed the bond between us. Literature, science, 
and the fine arts were all condemned by me as 
things, if not in their own nature sinful, at least 
such as could not, with our corrupt natures, be 
pursued without sin; without alienating the 
heart Irom God, and occupying it with trifles. 
Now, if this view had been utterly false and with- 
out foxmdation, it is probable I should soon have 
seen the folly of it ; but there is truth enough 
in it to make it very specious, and it held its 
sway over me for many years. It is quite true 
that pride of intellect is a great barrier to the 
reception of the humbling doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; it is true that the pursuits of literature, 
science, and the fine arts, in common with many 
other pursuits that have not such excellence and 
useftdness to excuse them, tend to engross the 
mind, and withdraw it from the contemplation 
of spiritual and unseen realities. But it is not 
true that cultivation of intellect necessarily 
engenders pride of intelleet; neither is it true 
that literary, scientific, and artistic pursuits 
have any special power of engrossing the mind, 
lliat is not possessed by any pursuit to which a 
particalar mind is strongly drawn. The pur- 
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suit of frivolous pleasure and gaiety, dress, 
gossip, and many foolish and idle occupations, 
may engross a weak mind, and keep it from 
God, quite as much as the nobler pursuits above 
mentioned engross minds of a higher class- 

" The experience of many years has disabused 
me of my early prejudices. I have had ample 
proof, not merely that frivolous gaiety is a 
greater enemy to spiritual religion than literary 
occupation is, but that where intellect slays 
its hundreds, uncultivated animalism slays its 
thousands. 1 have seen, among the children of 
religious parents, who have been sedulously kept 
from the gay pleasures of the world, an eager 
grasping after worldliness in its lowest and most 
revolting forms, — the uncultivated and empty 
mind seeking to fill the craving void with any 
garbage within its reach. It is a great mistake 
to imagine, that a mind will seek to fill itself 
with God, merely because it is empty of every- 
thing else. 

" The great and important duty of every one 
is, first, to obtain spiritual life, an3, after it is 
obtained, to nourish and increase it. On this 
subject you have had much instruction, and I 
trust that, in the good providence of God, you 
will yet receive much more. But the object of 
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this letter is not so much ' the first and great 
commandment,' as the second, which oiur Lord 
declares to be like imto it, — ^that duty to oar 
neighbour, to sodetj at large, which God re* 
quires of us. And here, again, the first and 
highest duty is to seek to bring those around us 
to the knowledge of God. In some cases, the 
efforts for this good end can be made directly ; 
but in a much greater number of cases, it re- 
quires intermediate arrangements, before those 
we wish to benefit can be effectually reached. 
Our schools, district visiting societies, Bible and 
tract societies — in short, all the modem machinery 
of benevolence— are, or ought to be, means to 
this great end. Wliile we have these aids (at 
bringing the poor witliin the influence of the 
truth, we have nothing to work with amcMsg 
persons in our own position in society, but oar 
pers<Mial influ^ice, which depends entirely upon 
our personal character. Whether, therefore, 
we regard our duties to our rich or jxwr nei^i- 
bours, whether we look to those correct and 
business habits, to that cl .harness of vision, and 
decisicm of purpose, that are so needful to be an 
efficient helper in all benevolent assodadons, or 
to those qualities which give personal inflTifmqp 
in the social circle, tJu formation of characttr m 

o 
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the great and important point to be aimed at 
It is not enough for usefidness that we possess 
such and such information^ or that we have cer- 
tain amiable qualities. A well-read person may 
be utterly useless in cases where regularity and 
exact attention are required. The most amiable 
person in the world may bring nothing but con- 
fbsion and annoyance into any matters of busi- 
ness with which he intermeddles; while a really 
pious and worthy person^ of a weak and vacil- 
lating character^ and an ignorant and ill-regulated 
mind, certainly does anything but forward the 
cause of religion in the circle in which he moves. 
'^It must ever be kept in mind, that the 
'formation of character is a continuous process; 
it is not a thing done once for all, that after- 
wards remains imchangeable. It bears, in all 
points, a very strong analogy to the formation of 
the bodily constitution. In both cases, youth is 
the time for giving the du-ection which the con- 
-stitution is to take ; and it is, therefore, a difficult 
matter to repair the evils, mental or bodily, of a 
n^lected cliildhood. But it is also true that 
^the most robust and healthy bodily constitution 
is not self-supporting ; without food, its possessor 
will die ; with insufficient or innutritious food, 
.lie will become weak ; with putrid and unwhole- 
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some food, he will become diseased. And it is 
precisely thus with the mental character of man* 
If he neglect to feed his mind, his powers will 
fail ; if the only mental food he takes be of a 
light and frivolous kind, they will become weak; 
if he feed on what is yile and polluting, his 
mental and moral character will become corrupt 
Our character is as much the result of the in- 
fluences to which we expose ourselves, as our 
general health is the result of the food we eat 
and the air we breathe. From this arises that 
responsibility for our opinions and our belief, 
at which infidels so constantly cavil. If we 
believe a lie, it is because we have been living 
in an atmosphere of falsehood. 

*^ Education has a two-fold object in view,-— 
to impart knowledge, and to form habits. Some 
branches of education, such as the study of 
languages, serve both ^ids; other branches 
are only pursued for the habit of mind they are 
calculated to form. There is probably not one 
person in five hundred, to whom it is of any use 
to know the properties of circles and triangles; 
but the study of geometry induces habits of 
thought, that are alike serviceable in managing 
the a£Fairs of a clothing charity, and in im^- 
parting or defending important truths. 

o2 
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» ** On these principles^ my dear child, has your 
education hitherto been carried on, and on these 
same principles I wish to continue it. You must 
read religious books to aid in nourishing the 
religious feelings, and keeping them in lively 
exercise ; and you must also read secular litera- 
ture to keep your mental powers in such a state 
of vigour, that they may be ready whenever 
they are wanted. Our desire for you is, not 
only that your own soul may be safe for eternity, 
but that you may glorify God on earth by a life 
of usefulness to all around you, by a readiness 
for every good word and work. 

** I can suppose it not unlikely that when you 
read the above, you may think all I have said 
so obvious and undeniable, that I might have 
spared myself the trouble of saying it at such 
length. But you will find these truths by no 
means generally admitted amongst religious 
people. I find many excellent persons still 
labouring under the error I mentioned as having 
been harboured by myself for many years. 
You will meet with many good people who will 
ask you what is the use of this, and what is the 
use df that, and hint that you are spending your 
tini^ Very improperly ; that human learning will 
rather retard than aid your spiritual progress. 
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Your practical answer to this must be, by a 
diligent watch over your own heart, to prevent 
worldly things, whether in the form of literature 
or anything else, from withdrawing your atten- 
tion from spiritual things, while your vocal 
answer may be a mild and modest assertion of 
the views contained above. 

" There is a great deal said in the present day 
about * woman's mission,' and certainly the im- 
portance of her jnission cannot be overrated. 
One of the important parts of it is, the early in- 
struction of the young ; and surely to her fitness 
for this all I have said above, on the subject of 
mental cultivation, directly applies. And it 
must not be forgotten that, if the period of her 
direct instruction is but short, the duration of 
her influence may be prolonged while her life 
lasts, if she be fitted to exercise this influence^ 
Although she may receive much dutiful affec- 
tion, yet the mother that is merely regarded by 
her sons as the good old woman who orders the 
dinner and manages the servants, cannot exer- 
cise much influence over their opinions and 
actions. 

" There is one part of * woman's mission' that 
is not brought so prominently forward as it 
ought to be; it is apparently a humble, but 
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really a very important one. In places where 
large and complicated machinery is at work^ a 
menial personage may be seen going about with 
a pot of some oily substance, wherewith he 
anoints the various wheels, that they may move 
smoothly and with ease. The occupation of 
this humble individual has always been to me 
a lively symbol of woman's mission. To oil the 
wheels of life is certainly one of the ends for 
which the Creator gave her as *a help-mate' 
for man. As the ponderous machinery which 
grates harshly, and moves slowly, is soon set to 
rights by the oil-brush, so the jaded spirits and 
over-taxed minds of men are cheered and re- 
freshed by the society of cultivated and amiable 
women, whether mothers, sisters, or wives. It 
is here the lighter accompUshments find' their 
appropriate sphere of exercise. What a blessing 
has music been to many an over-wrougjit mind I 
Even the wayward and distracted monarch of 
Israel was soothed by it ; and who can tell how 
many a nobl^ mind, that has sunk imder the 
pressure of intense and long-continued occupa- 
tion, might have been spared for future useful- 
ness by the relaxation afforded from time to 
time by this delightful art ! Again 2 How often 
have present anxieties been forgotten, and a 
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brooding dread of future evils changed into 
patience, and even hope, by the lively conversa?* 
tion of a pleasant home circle I God has so won- 
derfully attuned us to sympathy, that we cannot 
resist participating in the bright and lively glow 
which a mind, instinct with the love of beauty, 
sheds around it. What a difference does it 
make to a man weighed down by the cares and 
anxieties of life, whether he returns to his homQ 
to be solaced with * the ministry of the beautiful,! 
or to find the females of his household too much 
occupied with their own petty cares to attend to 
him ; or such as have nothing to minister to him 
but well-bred inanity ; or who entertain him with 
the paltry squabbles between mistress and maid ; 
or, perhaps, with querulous reproaches for some 
trivial neglect of his own I Alas! it is to be 
feared the difference has, in some extreme 
cases, amounted to that between consolation 
and suicide I 

" It is not, of course, when mental agitation 
reaches to despair, that it can be soothed with 
such appliances as I am now speaking of; but 
this unhappy state of mind is sometimes brought 
on, not by any sudden calamity, but by the 
wear and tear of long-continued anxiety. Now 
it is in the counteraction of this process of 
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wear and tear^ that female accomplishments maj 
be so successfiilly applied ; and this application 
of woman's powers is highly important, as such 
wear and tear, even where it leads to no dis- 
astrous consequences, and the mind is enabled 
to bear up against it, often undermines the 
bodily constitution, and shortens life. The 
woman, therefore, who is instrumental in pro- 
longing a good man's life, and preserving his 
mental powers in vigour, fulfils an important 
mission, even if she should do nothing else. 

** Perhaps you will ask. How is all this to be 
accomplished? When music fails, are we to 
read Dante, or quote the Orlando or Don Carlos, 
or recite speeches from Shakespear, or descrip- 
tions from * Paradise Lost ? ' To this I reply. 
No ! We do not ask the raw material of your 
knowledge, we ask the results of it ; we ask the 
product of your own mind, stored, and en- 
lightened, and vivified, with the great and beauti- 
ftil thoughts of others. For this end it is a 
legitimate use of a Christian's powers, and oc- 
cupation of a Christian's time, to give some 
attention to that, for which, as we have no name 
of our own, we are obliged to borrow the French 
name of Belles Lettres. Cull from the poet, 
the essayist, the traveller, a store of interesting 
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facts, noble thoughts, and beautiful images, and 
then there is no fear that your conversation will 
want either point, interest, or amusement. 
• " A question might naturally arise on reading 
the above: — If such varied accomplishments are 
required, in those who have the task of adminis- 
tering amusement and recreation to the weary 
and over-wrought minds of men, what are the 
poor and uneducated to do ? The over-worked 
shop-keeper and labourer require recreation as 
much as the over-worked lawyer or senator. 
No doubt they do; but they do not require 
recreation of the same kind. A tidy liouse, and a 
comfortable meal, when seasoned with .good 
humour (that indispensable ingredient in domes- 
tic happiness, either in the cottage or the palace), 
will go far to make the labouring man forget 
his toil ; these, with the prattle of his children, 
make his happiness complete. There will always 
be, in every rank of life, some measure of pro- 
portion between the education of the females, 
and the requirements of the male portion of 
their households ; and it must not be forgotten, 
that all who have the power of reading may, in 
these days of cheap publications, store their 
minds with much that is useful and entertaining, 
though they draw from no other source than 
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their own language. Literary institutions have 
done much to cultivate the minds of our trades- 
men, and there is nothing to hinder the females 
of their own class to keep pace with this ad- 
vancement, if they feel the necessity of it When 
people are well-matched, there need be no diffi- 
culty experienced; but if you ask me how an 
ignorant and uneducated woman is to solace the 
mental languor and soothe the perturbed spirit 
of a cultivated and refined man, I must candidly 
say, I cannot tell. No doubt, natural wit and 
shrewd common-sense may do much, but when 
these are wanting, such companionship is heavy 
work. 

" I must now close this long letter. At some 
fiiture time I shall probably give you my 
thoughts on modem society. Meantime, fare- 
well, my beloved child. 

" Your alBFectionate mother, 

"H. S. Hebschell." 

During the comparatively short time we were 
together, after the writing of this letter, my 
mother read many books with me ; and happy 
hours were those we thus spent together, when 
the younger portion of the family were at school, 
and my father absent on some of his numerous 
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engagements. My mother did not like to be 
distorbed in the maming^ which she usually de» 
TOted to reading or writing. First of all^ how- 
ever, were we to enter her room after breakfast, 
we should have seen her with a Bible before 
her, gathering that heavenly food which was to 
be the nonrishmcmt of her soul during the day. 
She never neglected this hour of devotii>n; 
and read regularly through two or three of the 
sacred books simnltaneouslv. 

My mother occasionally engaged in transla- 
tums; and then, of course, this was her morning 
work. When she had no such busine>5 in hand, 
she foond abundant employment in her books. 
The study of languages was her peculiar delighL 
Within the last few years she Ieame*i to read 
fluently both Danish and Sweli^h ; besides 
making herself acquainted with AngIf>-SajLon 
and Gothic, to which she was a:tracte<l bv her 
love of etvmoIojT\'. Her knowle<Ii!e of Htorew 
and Greek has b^n alreadv mentlorxei : ani tbe 
modem lant?aa(rtr« she kept up by co.u*:.'rully 
reading in each of them ; inie^^i- ^:ie -Hr^f fe! f-.ci 
withom a Grrnuui lyx/k. of iOin*: kir.i .r .•Jjtt. 
She often t»>k one a* a ovniii^.c ii l.-jz "s-iisj. 
partacnlarly durir.:: lie lii^cr y^Ar? :t ler Irfr, 
when ihb wa& ocklv able to v-^jx & Tcirr s^brirs 
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distance ; and would then sit down and read for 
a long while. Though always, at this time of 
the year, confined to smoky London, she did not 
the less long for the first approach of spring, or 
watch with less enjoying interest the gradual 
unfolding of the leaves. She often expressed 
her thankfulness that she had the Park, in which 
she could take exercise every day ; and said she 
did not envy those who had pleasure-grounds 
of their own, for here she had all she wanted 
without trouble or expense. 

My mother devoted her evenings to her hus- 
band and children ; and when my brothers were 
at home, exerted herself to the very utmost to 
amuse and interest them. She never denied 
them any harmless pleasure they desired ; and 
tried in every way to make them quite happy 
and contented while with her. She did all she 
could to cultivate their love of music, as affording 
them a most useful means of recreation. If 
young men had everything they could reasonably 
desire at home, and could pass the evenings in 
such enjoyments as music, books, or conversation, 
they would not be so apt to seek for amusement 
elsewhere; and she considered it the duty of 
mothers and sisters, to exert themselves to render 
home thus happy and cheerful. 
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In the summer of 1853, the heart of my 
mother was rejoiced in the marriage of her 
eldest daughter. It had been always lier great 
dread lest, for the sake of worldly advantages, 
her children should unite themselves to those 
who feared not Grod. She was glad and thank- 
ful, therefore, that one of them had escaped this 
snare, and she was full of joy in the prospect 
of the happiness of her child. Since the spring of 
the year her strength had somewhat failed ; yet 
she would not spare herself one single exertion, in 
preparing for the marriage; and on the wedding- 
day — ^though looking pale and tired — she was 
one of the most cheerful of the party, and 
endeaYouied in every way to please all those 
present. 

On that joyful occasion, the fulfilment of 
many prayers, she joined for the last time in 
GKxl's worship, with those who were most closely 
united to her in the bond of Christian fellow- 
ship. On that day she looked back with iov and 
thankAilness to the past. The dark futuiv was 
concealed. All was ordered by a lovimt' Vatl^or : 
and the place was consecrated by His invsenoe* 
How often had she worshipped theiv Wforv! 
How often had she jomed in commomomting 
the love and brotherhood of Josus ! And now— 
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that place — ^hallowed by the recollection of many 
happy hours of intercourse with God — shall see 
her no more ! 

Immediately after the marriage, the whole 
family prepared to start for Germany. It had 
long been in contemplation that my brothers 
should spend a winter there; and my mother 
at once decided on remaining with them, as she 
considered them too young to be exposed to the 
temptations of a German university. No doubt 
it was a great sacrifice to her to leave my father 
for so long, and she felt the separation keenly ; 
but she believed it was her duty to go, and that 
word was always sufficient for her. More than 
a year before, she had written to her husband — 
** Our German trip, though distant, has much 
occupied my thoughts. |^jfii|: very unwilling 
that a plan of so much tt^^^. the boys should 
be given up." And althl^l^'she found the 
reality of separation almost worse than the 
anticipation, she did not regret the step she had 
taken ; and wrote from Bonn, on the last anni- 
versary of her wedding-day that she was to 
spend on earth — " I assure you, if you feel your 
strangeness at home, I feel my eadle from you no 
less. I look upon the whole as a sacrifice we 
are called on to make for the good of our 
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chfldren ; and think it will soon pass awny, and 
we shall be restored to each other, not again to 
be BO long separated." 

The journey to Bonn afforded groat enjoy- 
ment to my mother, as well as to the yoiin^ 
people ; and at first her health seemed much 
improved, and she was able to enter with spirit 
into all the excursions they made in the nei^h-' 
boorhood. She had a severe bilious att^ick 8(M)n 
after settling down at Bonn, but she rallied from 
that; and it was hoped that the comi)lote roHt 
which she would be able to enjoy for sonio 
months, and the pure air of Bonn, generally bo 
beneficial to her, would revive her (h*oopin^ 
strengtih. But while ^^man proposes, (ukI diH- 
poses ; " and He had ordered otherwise. Ono 
happy week must here be mentioned, in which 
the whole fiunily were joyfidly united for tho 
last time. It passed only too quickly ; but thv 
dose was pleasing. It was a glorious uutiunuiil 
Sunday^ when the sun was shining iu \\x\\ 
splendour. In a httle upper room, in u Htranco 
land^ where the name of God is not lionourod a 
few of His children were gathered together *ti> 
celebrate His praise. There were only throe or 
firar besides our own family, but wo were all 
.brethren in Christ, and rejoiced in being per- 
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mitted to bring to our remembrance His dying 
love. As all joined in partaking of the bread 
and wine, according to His commandment, a 
deep solenmity seemed to pervade every spirit 
The next day the family was to be broken up, 
and three of its members return to England ; 
and there seemed almost a foreboding that some- 
thing dreadful was to happen. The parting was 
very, very sad ; but not one complaint did my 
mother utter; and in all her letters wrote as 
cheerfully as possible, so as to give no anxiety to 
those at home. ** I am decidedly stronger and 
better than when you left," she wrote soon after ; 
and she always endeavoured to make the least 
of her ailments. That which principally dis- 
tressed her, in her weak state, was her inability 
to read and enjoy her books, as formerly ; and 
this made her sometimes weary to be among her 
home occupations again. " One must ever," she 
wrote in October, " remember the text, ' no man 
liveth to himself.' I often think of it here ; for 
though I have really very little to complain of, 
and when night comes can heartily agree in the 
general wonder, *how quickly the day has 
passed,' yet I sometimes catch myself, like the 
discontented pendulum, thinking what a long time 
it is till the end of March ! I know I shall feel 
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this much less when I can agam occupy myself 
with books." A few days afterwards she said — 
" Papa speaks of the monotony of our life here, 
but this is never disagreeable to me ; that is, I 
do not mind monotony from without, if I can 
have my own private changes. I am thankful 
to say I have begun to read within the last few 
days." 

Not being altogether satisfied with the accounts 
of my mother's health, my father went to Bonn 
in the beginning of November. This visit was a 
great pleasure to both, and my mother seemed 
revived before he left, and we all hoped that the 
remedies she was taking were beginning to 
benefit her. My father olBFered then to bring 
her to England, if she thought the air of Bonn 
disagreed with her, or if she would rather be at 
home. She resolutely decided on remaining 
where she was, saying that the climate was not 
hurtftd to her, and it would be a great pity to 
disturb the children in their studies. 

It was her great anxiety that her residence 
abroad should not be a useless one. She wished 
to become acquainted with some German fami- 
lies, and hoped that she might, by God's blessing, 
be able to do good amongst them. She also 
thought, that by this means she might discover 

P 
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what English books were likely to be of use, 
and to suit the pecuUarily of the German mind ; 
intending, if possible, to make arrangements for 
the translation of such works. Alas ! she could 
not carry out any of her intentions; but He 
who seeth the heart would not forget the desires 
of His servant. One evening, during my father's 
visit, several of the professors of the university 
took supper with him. My mother was de- 
lighted with this visit, and took great pleasure 
m conversing with them. It was a treat to her 
to meet with menof thoughtfiil, inquiring minds, 
fond of literary pursuits ; and she was still more 
Tqoiced when she found them to be **much 
more decided in their sentiments on religious 
subjects than she had expected." She was 
acquainted with the writings of many of the 
German theologians, and knew thoroughly their 
peculiar views. While she admired the talent 
and the earnestness of some of these men, she 
dreaded the tendency of what they called 
Christianity. She feared everything which 
seemed in any degree to lessen the value of the 
atonement, or the inspiration of the Scriptures. 
But her opinions on these subjects can be 
better gathered from a letter written to a German 
lady. 
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" My deak Madame , 

" Soon after reading the paper you sent for 
my husband's perusal yesterday mornings he 
was obliged^ on account of increased indisposi- 
tion, to leave for Brighton ; but not before he 
had given me his views in regard to it, which 
he begs me to convey to you, as when he returns, 
at the end of the week, he will be too much 
occupied to be able to do so. I fear I may not 
be able to express his meaning in so few words 
as he would have done it himself; you must 
therefore impute the prolixity to me, and the 
opinions to him; which, however, to avoid the 
constant repetition of * he says,' or * he thinks,' I 
shall deliver in the first person ; which I may the 
more readily do, as I perfectly coincide in his views. 

" The discourse, or whatever it may be called, 
entitled ^ Lay Hold on Eternal Life,' is a good 
specimen of natural religion ; of that to which 
unassisted reason can attain, altogether irrespec- 
tive of Diving revelation. Fallen man, with his 
deteriorated powers, can still, when his reason 
has been in some measure cultivated, and set 
free from the debasing dominion of mere animal> 
instincts, form some notion of a ^ Great First 
Cause,' and his own relation of dependence on 
this First Cause. This your author calls 'aa 
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instinct in every human being.' Be it so. If 
time and space permitted, it would. be instruc- 
tive to examine how far this instinct is indebted 
to the condition of .things around it, for its 
measure of development; to ascertain how far 
it partakes of the nature of an internal light, or 
of a capacity for reflecting the light that subsists 
independently of itself. But leaving this, I will 
merely say, that the discovery of religion to be 
made by unassisted reason, is necessarily limited, 
necessarily imperfect This, I believe, you will 
not deny. But I know not whether you will 
admit the assertion, that the accompanying 
discourse really goes no fiirther than what is 
called natural religion. True, it borrows the 
words of revelation ; but its views are substan- 
tially the same as those of many modem Deists, 
and ancient heathens. It recalled vividly to my 
mind, when reading it, many passages of the 
^ Meditations of the heathen Emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus,' a book I had neither seen 
nor thought of for many years. 

"The greater part of what is stated in the 
discourse is abstractly true ; but if it is to be 
viewed as a guide to man in his present fallen 
condition, it is positively erroneous. Yet, sad 
to say, this mixture of heathen morality and 
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mystic deism is what your highly-gifted coun- 
trymen have deluged Europe with; and it is 
now eating like a canker into the religious life 
both of England and America. Such a view 
of religion is like a sketch of a beautiful town, 
drawn by one ignorant of perspective. The 
buildings are there, it is true ; there is also some^ 
thing of their relative proportions, distances, and 
position ; and yet the artist . pronounces every 
line of it wrong. He says] to the mortified 
draughtsman, * It is not this, steeple, or that 
tower, alone, that is in fault : the whole of it is 
out of drawing ; you are ignorant of the few 
simple rules that would at once put all right* > 
" Now, dear madame, this is precisely what I 
say of this discourse. It is not constructed in 
accordance with the few simple, yet all impor- 
tant rules, imparted to us by that revelation of 
himself which God made, ^ at sundry times arid 
in divers manners, unto the fathers by the 
prophets,' and which he hath more fully, ^in 
these last days, spoken to us by His Son.' The 
name of Christ, that blessed name which is above 
every other, is not once mentioned in it. There 
is no recognition of man's fallen condition ; nor 
of his need of the Holy Spirit to renew his sinftQ. 
nature. If the atonement of Christ, and the 
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regenerating work of the Spirit, are considered 
mere dreams, — ^if, in short, Christianity is con- 
sidered a falsehood, this is consistent ; bat it is 
utterly inconsistent to profess Christianity, when 
its fundamental doctrines are left out of sight. 
In this discourse they are more than left out of 
sight ; they are flatly contradicted. I have said, 
the greater part is abstractly true; but there 
are sentences, here and there, containing proposi- 
tions that are positively false. I shall quote only 
one : ^His (the Apostle's) words prove that it is 
by a righteous life in this world, that we learn 
to understand and win eternal life.* The writer 
of this sentence doubtless reckons himself among 
*the whole, who have no need of a physician.' 
True, we say to the healthy, 'take plenty of 
exercise, be active and energetic ; this is the way 
to preserve health, and attain it in a yet more 
vigorous degree.' But the bed-ridden invalid 
cannot be addressed in this manner. He 
requires a preparatory work. The physician 
must use means to cure the disease, before he 
exhorts his patient to a course of action, to which 
health is indispensable. And so it is with the 
sinner, sick of the virulent disease of indwelling 
sin. The Good Physician must first heal him, and 
then he will arise and walk. It is not by a 
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^ righteous life * that we can win ' eternal life ;* 
but we are enabled to preserve a righteous 
course, because we possess eternal life ; possess 
it, not in the vague and general sense in which 
your author declares it to be in every man, but 
in the sense of a direct gift of Christ to the indii- 
vidual. * I give unto them eternal life, and they 
shall never perish.' (John x. 28.) 

*' You have heard my dear husband preach 
often enough to be aware, that he considers the 
fallen condition of humanity to be that truth of 
revelation, on which all others are built * The 
carnal mind' (that is, the natural disposition) ^ is 
enmity against God.' (Rom. viiL 7.) There may 
be much in the natural man that is amiable and 
pleasing to his fellow-men; there may be much 
of natural religion; much admiration of a poetical 
God of his own imagination ; nay, there may be 
even admiration of much that belongs to the 
character of the true God; but there is still 

• 

great ignorance of that God who * so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever beUevetb on Him should not perisb> 
but have everlasting life.' (John iiL 16.) This 
is the eternal life that we must lay hold on. 
^ He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
everlasting life, and He that helieveiJi not the 
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Sou shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth ou him.' (John iii. 36.) 

" O, my dear madame, faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is everything in religion. To imagine 
that we who say this put it as a substitute for 
good works, is about as true as to say that the 
root of a plant is the substitute for the leaves and 
fruit. Our Lord himself says^ — * I am the vine, 
ye are the branches ; he that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit, 
for without me ye can do nothing.' (John xv. 5.) 
This is what the natural man dislikes, — to be 
saved by grace alone, without merit or good 
works of his own as the procuring cause. Yet, 
to accept this, as poor, needy, guilty sinners, we 
must all be brought, before we can ^ lay hold on 
eternal life.' Vague notions of what sin is, con- 
fining it to the outward act, instead of regarding 
the root of bitterness from which the outward 
act proceeds, tend much to hide from us our 
individual need of the great salvation Christ 
came to bestow. We see and feel not our 
disease, and therefore we seek not the physician 
and the remedy. When we are once thoroughly 
awakened to a consciousness of our state by 
nature, and the infinite holiness of God, we no 
longer dream of winning eternal life by a righteous 
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course ; we cry out with Job — * I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine 
eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes.' 

" I must conclude, though I could yet say 
very much. The Lord bless you, dear madame, 
and give you that * living water which shall be 
in you a well of water springing up unto ever- 
lasting life.' (John iv. 14.) Assure yourself of 
the sincere affection of 

" Yours most truly, 

** H. S. Hebschell." 

I may add, in connexion with her views on 
the subject of the above letter, a few lines from 
a note of condolence, written to a friend who 
had lost one dear to her. My mother mentions 
her departed friend in terms so applicable to 
herself, that I cannot refrain from quoting them. 
" Most truly can I sympathise with you, for I 
knew her worth. She was not only amiable 
and affectionate, but one of those gifted spirits 
of whom we encounter but few in our pilgrimage 
through this generally stupid and common-placei 
world." My mother then adds — " But O, my 

dearest , if this had been all — if I had reason 

to fear that her mind had never gone beyond the 
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love of that cBsthetie beauty ^ of wliich she was^ in 
some measure^ a personification^ what a grief 
would the remembrance of her now be ! If her 
God had been only a poetical God, as I believe 
He once was, I could only have thought of her 
with doubts and misgivings. But her conduct 
and conversation, for a considerable time past, 
leaves not a shadow of doubt that she knew and 
loved, and earnestly desired to serve, the God 
revealed to us in Christ; that she approached 
Him, not with Ae mere admiration of an unf alien 
being (which, believe me, is virtually the religion 
of some you and I know), but as a fallen sinner, 
looking for pardon, and grace, and strength, 
where alone they are to be found. • • • . And 
now let us covet earnestly the beat gifts. To do 
this, it is not needful to throw away your other 
gifts — but let God he first; put Him in the right 
place, and all other things will keep in their 
right places." 

The two young friends who formed part of 
the family at Bonn have borne their testimony, 
in the following letters, to the constant kindness 
and attention that my mother manifested towards 
them: — 
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'^ Mt dear Mb. Hebschell, 
'^ I cannot re&ain firom writing a few lines, to 
thank you for the privilege you permitted me to 
enjoy, in being, for some months, under the roof 
of that more than wife, and more than friend, 
over whom your heart is now mourning. The 
impression made upon my mind by her humility, 
her cheerftdness, her self-denial (which really 
seemed to her a second nature), as well as her 
constant study to make me happy, I trust, may 
never be effaced. I only need to recal one day 
of my sojourn with her to give a picture of the 
whole ; the solemnity of her prayers at family 
worship; the interest she took in all our studies, 
herself learning like one of us, as if she needed 
to begin her education over again ; her singing 
with us, sharing in our German conversation — 
in short, everything we did she took part in, and 
marked with great interest and pleasure our pro- 
gress in every pursuit. I can truly say, the 
charms of her highly gifted and accomplished 
mind were dailv more and more manifested, so 
that (like a rich mine, whose treasures lie deep) 
the more I gained access to it, the more I felt still 
remained undiscovered. I shall ever cherish a 
gratefrd remembrance of all the unvarying kind- 
ness and consideration I experi^iced from her 
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whilst under her roof. I have lost in her a 
friend whom I highly esteemed, and for whom 
I entertained an aflFectionate regard; hut O, 
what a terrihle bereavement to you and your 
family I I pray that He who has smitten may 
heal, and He who has torn may bind up the 
wound. With true sympathy, believe me, dear 
Mr. Herschell, 

^* Your sincere young friend, 

**J. E. W." 

" March 7th. 

**Mt DEAKEST 9 

" I cannot tell you how much you have been 
on my mind since I left you, nor how deeply I 
feel for you in this heavy trial. The thought of 
your dear mamma is always with me, — and 
though I cannot but rejoice for her, when I think 
of her as being with Jesus, and free from all 
sin and suffering, yet I cannot but mourn for 
myself when I think of all that I have lost. I 
feel it a great privilege to have been so intimately 
associated with her during the last few months 
of her pilgrimage, and to have seen how she 
daily exhibited those Christian graces which 
bring glory to God. Truly, she was one of 
whom it might be said, *to live was Christ*' 
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O let us, dear , seek to follow her, even 

as she followed Him ; let us seek that our reli- 
gion should be as hers, true — vital — pervading 
every action of our lives. Whatever she did, 
she did * heartily.' Everything she undertook 
was well done; and often, when she has been 
engaged in little things, too trifling almost to 
mention, I have sat and watched her with great 
pleasure; she seemed to impart a kind of 
dignity to them, by the way in which she did 
them. In her German studies she was quite an 
example to us ; and although she was prevented 
devoting her attention to them as much as she 
wished, it was wonderftd how she persevered 
even to the last. The very evening she was 
taken ill, she had been studying ^Niebuhr.* 
She used to be so pleased when any one of the 
party were able to tell her of any new word or 
idiom, which she could add to her own list. She 
used to say she was * always glad to learn any- 
thing, from whatever source it came.' We 
reaped the benefit of this, for her conversation 
was as improving as it was pleasant There was 
always something to be learnt from her. One 
thing struck me particularly in her, and that 
was her consideration for the feelings of others. 
She was anxious that none should be over- 
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looked^ or not treated with kindness, for she used 
to say it was quite possible not to be kindy with- 
out being unkincL Her kindness to me I shall 
never, never forget; from the first I had always 
felt drawn towards her, but it was during the 
few months I spent imder her care abroad, that 
I learned to love her so much, not only for what 
she was to me, but for what she was in herself. 
At first I did not feel quite at home with her, 
but I soon got over this feeling; so much so, that 
I used to look forward to those evenings. when 
the rest of the party were going out, and I 
should be left alone with her. The time passed 
so pleasantly and so quickly, that I was quite 
surprised and sorry when the return of the 
others put an end to our quiet evening. I love 
to think of those times, and to live them, as 
it were, over again ; tracing and retracing every 
little incident which was then, perhaps, un- 
noticed. But how painful it is to know that 
they can never recur again ! It was then that 
she used to tell me those feelings which were so 
boimd up with her very heart ; her anxiety 
about you all, especially the boys, for whom 
she exerted herself to make their home as 
pleasant as possible, that they might have no 
temptation to seek their pleasures elsewhere. 
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Often have I seen her, notwithstanding her 
weakness, sit the whole evening at the piano, 

giving his music or singing lesson. She 

frequently told me how happy it made her, to 
think that you had all been led by grace to 
* choose the better part,' and her desire that you 
should do nothing inconsistent with a profession 
of religion. This seemed always to be her fear, 
lest the short-comings of her children should be 
a stumbling-block in the way of others, and 
cause them to have a wrong impression of reli- 
gion. She was not one who spoke much on 
these subjects, for she told me that in this age 
of appearance, without reality y she was particu- 
larly anxious to guard against this in you all. 
It was not, with her, the words without the 
feeling, but the feeling without the words ; and 
her whole life exhibited the depth of the feeling. 
Death itself, which to so many is the king of 
terrors, had not power to disturb her peace of 
mind. She trusted her Saviour in life — she 
trusted Him in death ; she knew in whom she 
had believed, and was persuaded that He was 
able to keep that which she had committed imto 
Him. She seemed, as Simeon said on his 
death-bed, to have * nothing to do but to wait ; 
she was filled with peace — the sweetest peace.' 
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Oh, how often have I recalled her to my mind, 
as I saw her just after she had breathed her last ! 
Her features as calm and unruffled as if she had 
been sleeping ; and she told me, the very last 
evening I was with her, when she was able to 
speak, that her * only consolation was in knowing 
that Christ died for sinners,^ She trusted not to 
herself; her Christian walk and conversation 
during so many years were all forgotten, and her 
only comfort was in knowing herself to be a 
sinner, and Jesus to be her Sa^aour. It was 
this trusting in Him which enabled her at all 
times to maintaui such uniform cheerfulness, 
although surrounded with many discomforts 
attendant on a temporary residence abroad, and 
many cares from having the charge of so large 
a party. I never once heard the shadow of a 
complaint pass her lips, even during her greatest 
suflferings. What she felt most of all was, not 
being able to occupy herself. She was obliged 
to lie for days and days on the sofa, without 
doing anything ; this was a great trial to her, 
for she loved to be busy ; but it was sent to her 
by her Father, and therefore she meekly bore it. 
I often used to think she must feel very lonely, 
having no one to companionize with her ; yet it 
was evident she made God her companion^ and^ 
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having Him, she was independent of earthly 
comforters. She was always ready to make any 
sacrifice of her own pleasure or convenience 
where others were concerned, and to exclude 
herself from any parties of pleasure, for fear of 
being a drag upon others, from her inability to 
walk about. But the time to which my mind 
reverts with peculiar pleasure, is during my 
short illness. How we prize every little act of 
kindness done to us by those whom it has 
pleased God to take &om us ! She was not able 
to be as much with me as I know she wished, 
because her weakness made it painful for her to 
ascend the stairs ; but I remember well the kind 
' way in which she met me, the first day I was 
able to come down, and expressed her pleasure 
at seeing me amongst them againl When I 
think that all this has passed, and she herself 
has gone from amongst us, I can hardly realise 
it, — and when I do, I find it hard to feel perfectly 
submissive, not to desire even to have it otherwise; 
and if it is thus with me, what must it be for 
all of you ? May we take courage from the 
example of your dear mamma, to persevere unto 
the end, knowing that the same grace which 
made her what she was, is held out to us. 
Praying that you may be enabled to realise 
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much of the presence of Him who knows your 
sorrow^ and whose office it is to bind up the 
brokenrhearted^ 

•^ Believe me, your very loving friend. 

After my father's return to London, my 
mother appears to have become gradually weaker. 
She gave up her daily walk, partly because 
perfect rest was recommended for her, and drove 
out at first every day, then every other day. 
She always wrote home as cheerftJly as possible, 
and was most anxious to save my father from 
over-anxiety on her account. She wrote once 
to me — " One of my weak, sinking fits has again 
Come over me. Howevevy the leas you say about 
this the better. I dare say I shall be better in a 
day or two." And when, on one occasion, per- 
haps feeling weaker than usual, she wrote less 
cheerfully, and concluded by saying — ^* O, how I 
shall rejoice if the Lord is pleased to spare me 
to come back amongst you all again; " she 
added a postscript in a more lively strain, 
remarking at the time, ** I must put something 
of this sort, that they may not think I am too ill 
to laugh." 

The similarity of this illness to the one. my 
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mother had in 1849, prevfented her family from 
anticipating a fatal result. A letter, how- 
ever, which she wrote in the begrmiing of 
December to an intimate friend, was in a strain 
so different from what she was in the habit of 
addressing to her, that my father became more 
anxious, and at once made arrangements to go 
to Bonn in a week or two, and bring my mother 
home. In this letter she said — " I have got 
weaker and weaker for many weeks past, and 
am now in very low estate; both unfit for 
writing, and having nothing in the world to say 
if I were able to write. I am a perfect zoophyUy 
neither reading nor thinking, only eating, I do 
not conceive any immediate danger in my illness; 
it is precisely the same that I had four yeard 
ago; the Lord was pleased to raise me up 
then, said I think He will do so this time. I 
cannot deny that, for the sake of many dear to 
me, who I think would miss me, I would desire 
to abide for a little while." 

She had just at this time a slight bilious 
attack, which, in her weak state, was very 
trying to her; but she rallied from it, and on 
Wednesday, the 21st of December, wrote home 
that she felt much better than she had done for 
some time. This cheering accoimt was received 
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on Saturday^ but on Monday morning following, 
a letter came addressed by my sister. Before 
be broke the seal, my father knew that his 
summons had come. The day after wilting the 
former letter my mother had taken her drive as. 
usual, but did not appear quite so well as on the 
previous day. At eight o'clock in the evening a 
bleeding at the nose suddenly came on. The 
usT?old applications not rieving it, a phy- 
sician was sent for, but it was some time before 
he could arrive. He at once used more effective 
remedies. My mother seemed better on the 
Saturday, and almost dictated the words of the 
letter to my father, telling him that the doctor 
said there was no immediate danger, and that he 
need not go to Bonn till after the new year. At 
once, however, with his daughter and son-in-law, 
he set out. The weather was bitterly cold, but 
other thoughts occupied the minds of the travellers 
too much, to allow them to feel the inconvenience ; 
and their distress may be imagined when, on 
arriving at Malines, they found that, owing to 
some mismanagement of the trains, they were 
quite imable to proceed, and thus lost a whole 
day, only arriving at Bonn on the evening of 
December 28th, instead of early in the morning. 
My father at once went in to see my mother ; 
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the rest of the party silently crouched round the 
•ecently lighted stove, in the hope of getting a 
little warmth. One miserable candle stood on 
the table, and the room looked grim and gloomy, 
quite in accordance with their feelings. By-and- 
by my father's step was heard on the stairs, 
and, with breathless expectation, all turned their 
eyes upon him as he entered, and mutely asked 
hk opinion. " Your mother is very, very ill,'' 
he said. After a pause of a few moments, he 
added — ^^ Children, I ought not to conceal it 
from you ; God can do all things, but, humanly 
speaking, there is no hope of her recovery!" 
No sound was heard on receiving this intimation. 
It seemed too dreadful to be true ; but the ter- 
rible reality forced itself upon me when I saw my 
mother that evening, the first time for several 
months. I was much shocked at the alteration 
in her appearance. 

That night her mind was tranquil, and she 
was perfectly conscious of her condition. At 
the commencement of her illness she had said to 
the medical man that a sister of hers had died 
in consequence of a similar hemorrhage, and 
she herself was quite ready to depart. She had 
also told the Roman Catholic maid, who waited 
upon her, that she knew she was going to die. 
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and did not fear to depart She took that oppor<* 
tnnity of speaking a few words to her on the 
blessings of haying snch a Mediator as Jesus, to 
whom one can trust in the hour of death. My 
modier did not at first anticipate so speedy a 
termination to her life ; but at the interview with 
my father on the night of his arrival, she asked 
if he thought it would last long, and on his 
replying that he thought not, and also believed 
that she would not suffer much, she appeared 
very thankful. She had always been exceed- 
ingly sensitive to pain, and it was a great reliel 
to herself and her friends that she was so merci- 
faUy preserved from suffering. She wept much 
that night when conversing with my father. 
Her spirit was not yet free from the ^^ body of 
sin and death," and she felt it hard to part from 
all those she loved so dearly. But grace 
triumphed over this feeling, and we saw no 
more signs of reluctance. 

From the nature of her illness it was necessary 
that my mother should be kept very quiet ; we 
could not, therefore, converse much with her. 
Indeed, she was too weak to talk more than a 
few minutes at a time. On the 29th, when I 
was sitting by her, she asked me several ques- 
tions, which showed that she had her friends 
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upon her heart as well as her own famil j. She 
remembered the Christmas party (which was to 
have taken place the day after my father left 
London), and said "it would be much spoiled 
by this occurrence." Throughout the day, at 
different times, when apparently waking up from 
a doze, she would mention the name of one or 
another of our friends, and inquire about them. 
It seemed as though the various scenes of her 
life were passing through her mind, and as they 
recalled one or another individual she would ask 
some question concerning them. Whenever 
anything was given to relieve her wants, she 
expressed her thankfulness that she was so well 
cared for, and could have everything she desired* 
Although her mind wandered often during the 
dav, when conscious she was as mindftil as ever 
of the comfort of others. She remarked that 
my father did not look well ; and at two o'clock 
in the afternoon she said to one of us, who was 
sitting by her side, '^It is your dinner hour now, 
you must not stay here." When apparently 
imconscious, her countenance always brightened 
if my father spoke to her of Jesus' love. At an 
earlier period in her illness, she had remarked 
that " she knew Jesus died for sinners, and thk 
was her only plea." 
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On the morning of the 30th my mother was 
very weak. Her sight and hearing were much 
impaired^ and she often appeared quite uncon- 
scious of what was passing around her. We all 
assembled by the side of her bed, and my father 
prayed aloud that God would continue with her 
to the close, and would sustain and comfort us. 
Then going close to my mother, he said, ** The 
Good Shepherd will not leave you. He will be 
with you to the end." A smile, more of heaven 
than earth, overspread her face on hearing this, 
and when my father asked, " Do you feel the 
Good Shepherd near you?" she answered dis- 
tinctly, " Yes." She had almost lost the power 
of speech. My father said once more, ^^ Good- 
bye, my darling wife, goodbye," and then her 
lips moved "Goodbye," though we heard no 
sound. She seemed then really to have bid 
farewell to earthly things, and was, to all appear- 
ance, unconscious the greater part of the day. 
Once she said, "my dear children," and appeared 
to have a pleasing recollection of the interview in 
the morning ; once, when her lips were moving, 
the name of God was distinguished, doubtless in 
prayer. She seemed conscious of my father's 
presence to the last, for, on the evening before 
her death, when he went to the bedside, she 
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turned round her face towards him, though she 
gave no sign of recognition when any one else 
approached her. 

On the morning of the last day of the year we 
were all standing near the bed. My mother lay 
there with a calm and peaceful look. She did 
not seem to suffer at all ; God graciously spared 
herself and others from this additional pain. She 
was breathing very quietly, and at intervals, till, 
at half-past seven o'clock, one gentle sigh was 
heard, and all was over ! 

" How short and peaceful maj the passage he ! 
One heating pulse, one feehle struggle o'er, 
May open wide the everlasting door. 
Yes! for that bliss unspeakahle, unseen, 
Is ready ; — and the veil of flesh between 
A gentle sigh may rend." 

Her passage into glory was indeed peaceful. 
There was no triumphant display of victory 
over the king of terrors, neither was there 
need to seek fresh sources of comfort and 
assurance. " Truly of her it might be said," 
a friend remarked, on hearing the circumstances, 
*^ as was said of another Christian lady, when 
the summons came, she had nothing to do but 
to die!" Her whole life had been spent in 
God's service, and in preparation for entering 
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on her inheritance ; and when she was called to 
take possession of it, with calmness and confi- 
dence she could present herself before her 
Father, assured of acceptance through the blood 
of Jesus. 

Her remains were brought to England, and 
buried in Kensall-Green Cemetery, on the 12 th 
of January. The teachers of the Sunday 
schools in connexion with my father's Church 
have asked permission to enclose the grave, and 
erect a head-stone, as a mark of the respect and 
afiectionate esteem in which they held her. 

*^ I have a strong inward testimony in my 
own heart," a friend wrote, on hearing of my 
mother's death, ** to her faith in God, and love 
to Him, which will ever abide with me ; — but 
her whole life was an utterance of this ; and must 
be felt, by her friends and her family, the 
strongest testimony that can be borne to it." 
This was also their greatest consolation when 
she was taken from them ; for they did not need 
to pick out here and there words or actions 
which might seem to proceed from a heart given 
to God ; they could look back on her daily life 
for many years, and see how every action, 
every thought and word was consecrated to 
Him. To her " to live was Christ," — every- 
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thing else was subordinate to the primary object 
of her life — His honour and glory. She desired 
to recognise Him in everything, even in the 
most apparently trivial circumstances. ** I never 
look to second causes in the little, any more 
than in the great events of life," she wrote; 
" but always conclude they are ordered in the 
best way." This it was that kept her cheerful 
and happy in the midst of trials and disappoint- 
ments; she knew that her " Father was at the 
helm," and she had perfect confidence in His 
guidance. She sought, as David did, that God 
would direct her steps ; she could take the 
words of the psalmist, and apply them to her- 
self, so that they became a part of her own life. 
His was the experience of a soul tliirstmg after 
God, and bemoaning its own corruption, and 
therefore it is applicable to every earnest Chris- 
tian. Those who feel, as David undoubtedly 
felt, the exceeding sinfalness of their hearts, 
must be conscious that they are unfit to appear 
in the presence of One perfectly holy and unde- 
filed, and that they need a Days-man between 
their souls and the Most High. My mother 
dreaded, above all, any disparaging view of the 
atonement, as she felt it might lead to incal- 
culable evil. Jesus was the soul and centre of 
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everything to her ; His love shed its rays over 
all her life. Every good thing apart from Him 
she considered valueless. " What is kindness 
and geniality," she wrote of one who seemed 
to think these qualifications ground for un- 
bounded praise, " apart from godliness ! * A 
cup of cold water,' given to a disciple, as unto 
Hiniy is an acceptable service; but the most 
genial benevolence, or splendid act of benefi- 
cence, done without reference to Him whom we 
should seek to please in all things, is but a 
vanity in God's sight ; a mere indulgence of a 
genial nature bestowed by Him ; and, though 
useful to man, of no account in God's estima- 
tion, save as done to please Him." 

This devotion to her Saviour being the object 
of my mother's Ufe, death had no terrors for her, 
and though she did for a moment shrink from 
the idea of parting with all on earth dear to her, 
she had not one fear for the future. Ah ! had 
she left this assurance to be sought on her bed 
of sickness, she would have found it diflScult, in 
the midst of pain and utter weakness, to give 
her mind to the consideration of the subject 
But she could say, " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and though worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh I shall see God." With this hope 
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she could look calmly on the last enemy ; with 
this hope she fell asleep ; and now, in His pre- 
sence whom she loved and adored, while as yet 
she saw Him not, she rejoices '^ with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory." 



"My DEAR , 

" You have asked me for some traits of your 
dear mother's character, which may have fallen 
under my observation during the years in which 
I enjoyed the blessing of intimate intercourse 
with her. It is a great pleasure to me to have 
such an opportunity of speaking of her; for 
indeed she was one whose daily life, as a Chris- 
tian lady, should not be lost in forgetfulness. I 
first saw her at the time of her marriage, in 
1831, and I was afterwards frequently her guest 

" Your mother's spirit never was allowed to 
quail ; in the full persuasion that God was with 
your father and herself in the path of service and 
love to the house of Israel, she went cheerfully 
forward. * The joy of the Lord was her strengtL' 
The scene of her husband's labours, for the time 
being, was ever to her the spot where she liked 
best to be ; and combining with the activities and 
charities of a Christian household^ all the com« 
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forts that her native good taste and ingenuity 
could supply, she made it equally agreeable to 
others. However unpromising were the ma- 
terials she had to work upon, her inventive 
mind and ever-busy hand quickly produced 
order and refinement. 

*' Ayhen you were first placed in her arms, 
you were welcomed with these words — ^You 
are not mine, you are the Lord's, and I am only 
His steward.' She highly prized the sacred 
trust ; and whilst applying to its fulfilment all 
her strong affections, and all her mental resources, 
she performed it ever in a spirit of the humblest 
dependence on Divine grace and guidance. 
Eagerly seizing on any hint for improved ma- 
nagement, delighting in and cherishing every 
display of opening intelligence, the constant 
aspirations of her soul were for her children's 
spiritual welfare. * Oh I that they may but be 
the children of God!' — That was the aim of 
every plan for them. Many are my delightful 
recollections of circumstances connected with 
their nurture said early instruction. But every 
Christian mother can easily picture the happy 
little circle gathering round the mother's knees, 
to receive line upon line, precept upon precept, 
here a little, and there a little ; and others 
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would feel small interest in the details of the 
nursery, and of the firm and gentle discipline 
by which she sought to train them for the service 
of the Lord. This process was, however, 
scarcely commenced, when I visited your pa- 
rents at L , in Essex. I found her zealouslv 

engaged in labours for the benefit of the people ; 
but what struck me most was the pains she took 
to cultivate an acquaintance with the families of 
the small farmers, and persons of that class; 
with a view both to their good and to arouse 
them to active interest in the welfare of the 
villagers. 

*^ I was present on the festive occasion of the 
school examination and treat; a deeply inte- 
resting scene to her, and about which she ma- 
naged to inspire a like feeling in others. Pleasant 
indeed it was, to stand by her side, and witness 
her delight as she looked out over the pretty, 
cheerful scene in the tiny bay, with the small 
craft crowding in, bringing the fathers and brothers 
back at an unwonted hour, to see the young 
ones show off their learning in presence of the 
gentlefolks. This was the dawning of a new 

day for L ; the parents beginning to take 

an interest in their children's improvement. 
This ^ legitimate merry-making/ as she called it. 
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was contrasted in her mind with gayer and 
jiroudeT fetes that she had long left behind; nor 
were the latter favoured with one longing, lin- 
gering thought of regret 

" But the * dear L people,' as in after- 
times she loved to designate them, had to be 
quitted; and an inland village, with inhabitants 
scarcely so interesting as those bold fishermen, 
became a new field for Christian efibrts. 

^^ She was much grieved by the low state of 
morals amongst the female peasantry, notwith- 
standing their many advantages in outward 
things ; and her observations of life there, were 
afterwards a main ground of her many endea- 
vours to promote a sounder education for girls 
in the lower class of society. She had here 
enlarged opportunities of enjoying Christian 
fellowship with the well-educated and refined, 
amongst whom she was ever a welcome guest. 
I dined with her one day, at the house of a lady 
of rank, when she took pains to show me all the 
beauties of the place ; and pointed out, with such 
discriminating taste, the various objects of art, as 
made me for the first time aware how assiduously 
she had once followed such pursuits, and how 
much real pleasure she still derived from themu 
These tastes were held in due subordination^ but 
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they were still there, although she recurred to 
them only as a legitimate means of relaxation 
from more serious occupations. It was just then 
that a circumstance occurred, which gave a fresh 
proof that she regarded all such thing's, with the 
opportunities of enjoying them, in the same light 
that Moses regarded the riches of Egypt, when 
put in the scale with faithftdness to Christ, and 
subjection to His will. A proposal was made to 
your father to enter into the ministry of the 
Established Church, with prospects of advance- 
ment that would have freed your parents from 
many cares, and placed them in a position where, 
as of customary and acknowledged right, asso- 
ciations such as I have alluded to might have 
been shared. I witnessed, on that occasion, the 
deep exercise of her soul ; but it was all lest 
your father should be prevailed on to forsake 
the ground he had conscientiously taken, for the 
sake of worldly advantages ; and great was her 
joy when she found that no such concession of 
principle would be made. Once more, poverty 
and labour, change and uncertainty, were chosen 
for Christ's sake I 

" Shortly after, another remove was made, 
that your father might enter more decidedly on 
the function of a minister of the Gospel ; and the 
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situation into wliicli he was led^ through the 
providence of God^ was one especially calculated 
to bring hhn, in ministerial duty, m contact with 
Jews — ^both converted and unconverted. 

^^ It was on this occasion that your mother 
»g»ged .0 «- fl» e<l««i.. of ..o yc»^ 
ladies, 

** The next removal was to London, conse- 
quent on your &ther becoming the pastor of a 
regular congregation. Thus, step by step, did 
the Heavenly Guide lead her onward, fitting 
her for wider usefohiess, as each change of 
situation brought her into a more important 
-sphere. The attainment of the present one had 
been the object of her ardent, prayerful longings 
throughout, and she feared no difficulty, and 
shrunk jfrom no toil, in performing the duties 
which pertained to herself. 

*^ Happily there was one of her many offices 
which presented no difficulty, and cost her no 
effort at all. When the minister was weary, she 
looked all elasticity ; when he was discouraged, 
she pointed to brighter thoughts and hopes ; if 
petty cares arose (and what day is jfree from 
them ?) she took them on herself, and with some 
cheerful sally smoothed down the little rough- 
ness. In heavier troubles, like one of Hannah 
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More's pilgrims, she was ever on the alert to 
lift one end of the burden on to her own 
shoulder. It is not for me to speak of the rare 
attainments which qualified her to share in his 
deepest studies, or of the spiritual-mindedness 
that aided his highest aspirations; but I may- 
bear witness to the unremitting care with which 
she watched, to shield him from intrusion that 
might absorb his time, or disturb his quiet, and 
so mar the efficiency of his ministay. I never 
saw her so moved by common things, as when 
some ill-timed visit encroached upon these. 
She could not always succeed in checking them, 
however; the visitors were chiefly of a class 
that could not recompense the hospitality they 
met with; and, naturally enough, the helpless 
foreigner and the Jew, exiled from home and 
its affections, were attracted by experience, or 
by report, to a house where sympathy and 
effectual aid ever awaited them. 

" Many such have I seen sitting in the 
domestic circle; their sorrow-worn aspect bright- 
ening up under its delightful influences and 
associations. Whoever they were, and of what- 
soever grade, your mother was ready to enter 
on the subjects most likely to interest and please 
them ; and so she often won attention for higher 
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themes. They could never afterwards, I am 
sUre. have disassociated the idea of Christianity 
from the sweet and pleasant images of that 
home, and its mistress. 

^^ It was mainly for. the sake of intercourse 
with such guests that she so assiduously studied 
the German language, sparing no pains to attain 
fluency in speaking it Translating from it 
became an important object, whilst she was 
busied in assisting in the management of the 
* Voice of IsraeL* During that period, she had 
but two or three days in a month that she could 
call her own; and nothing but her ardour in 
the Lord's service, and zeal in assisting your 
father, could have prevented her feeling it a 
burden too heavy to be borne. She herself 
adverts to the multifarious correspondence 
arising out of the affairs of Jews, as well as 
from business connected with the ministry. To 
all these claims she lent herself gladly, and 
her highly cultivated talents were ever finding, 
amidst such various objects, fresh fields of acti- 
vity and Christian usefulness. 

*^ That end had often to be promoted by your 
father's absence; which, though it called forth 
sorrowful feelings, was ever borne most cheer- 
fully. On one occasion, as he was departing on. 
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a mission to the Jews in Pesth, she said to a 
sympathising fiiend, who expressed concern for 
her deprivation, ^ Oh ! I would not for a moment 
think of myself in such a ease.* 

" I would have said something of her views 
for the education of her children ; but your own 
acquaintance with them, and power of appre- 
ciating and explaining them, render it unne- 
cessary. I will but record one observation, 
which I have heard from her lips over and over 
again. ^ I once feared,' she would say, ^ from 
witnessing the effects of intellectual pride, lest 
my children should fall into that snare, if they 
had much of intellectual culture. But since 
I have seen the effects of deficient education 
amongst pious families, in leaving the children 
open to the influence of the lower propensities 
of our nature, I have resolved to give my chil- 
dren the very best instruction in my power.' 

" When she removed to the new home in 
connexion with Trinity Chapel, one of her 
anticipated pleasures was the being able to show 
enlarged hospitality to the many for whom 
nothing was elsewhere prepared ; and the first 
Christmas tree was partly hung with presents 
for the poor students in the Jewish Home for 
Inquirers. 
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** Here I must stop. I will not trust myself 
to speak of what she was as a Chnstiaa friend, 
except in the words of the Holy Ghost, by the 
pen of Solomon : — * Ointment and perfiune re- 
joice the heart: so doth the sweetness of a 
friend by hearty counseL' " 
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Almost everybody thinks lie knows some one 
thing, at least, better than anybody else. If he 
have made no new discovery, nor solved any pro- 
lem that has hitherto baffled the skill of mankind, 
he imagines that he has a deeper impression of 
some admitted truth, or sees farther into certain 
matters, than his neighbours. Now in this respect 
I resemble the rest of the world : I think I see 
many things that other people appear not to see : 
or if they see them, they must be less deeply im- 
pressed by them than I am ; otherwise they would 
speak out, and reprove; and there would surely 
be some amendment of what was generally com- 
plained of. 

I have long felt that desire to communicate 
my light to others, which rages like an epidemic 
in the present day ; but serious obstacles have 
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many things that other people appear not to see : 
or if they see them, they must be less deeply im- 
pressed by them than I am ; otherwise they would 
speak out, and reprove; and there would surely 
be some amendment of what was generally com- 
plained of. 

I have long felt that desire to communicate 
my light to others, which rages like an epidemic 
in the present day ; but serious obstacles have 
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Mj home is in a coantry village ; but as I have 
there no duties that demand constant attention, I 
spend much of my time in visiting my friends. I 
am truly thankful that I am a general favourite 
among them ; and am not only invited on all great 
£Eunily occasions, such as a marriage, but in many 
families, if the children are expected home from 
school, or indulged with a holiday excursion, the 
party is reckoned incomplete unless Aunt Patty 
(as I am universally called) be there. Yet I dis- 
claim the use of all unworthy acts to obtain 
popularity ; I neither carry about news for the old, 
nor sugar-plums for the young. How I succeed 
without these adjuncts, I may perhaps relate at 
some future time, if you kindly grant me permission 
to appear in your pages occasionally. 

In my intercourse with others, I am often led to 
observe the truth of the old adage, that the by- 
stander sees more of the game than those who play. 
Many a time I foresee consequences for which the 
busy actors are little prepared ; and I think I can 
often perceive the true motive of an action, which 
the performers imagine to proceed from one very 
diflferent. The blindness of passion, the obstinacy 
of prejudice, and the selfishness of the human 
heart in its various manifestations, are objects of 
frequent and painful contemplation to me ; for 
which I am only compensated, when I am enabled 
to benefit others by the results of my experience. 

Mabtha Mabkytell. 
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No. n. 

EDUCATION. 

It is alleged, that those who have a high opinion of 
their own abilities are fond of meddling with sub- 
jects above their capacity; and there are sundry 
wise saws about bachelors' wives, and maidens' 
children, importing, that those who have never been 
in the conjugal or parental relation, have no right 
to give their opinion on any matter connected there- 
with. But from this I am bold enough altogether 
to dissent ; and to maintain that the bystander is 
fully competent to detect errors in domestic govern- 
ment, and obstacles to domestic happiness, even 
though he be, like myself, a solitary wanderer 
through the wilderness of this world. I shall, 
therefore, nothing daunted by the sneers of the 
boarding-school Miss or her mamma, freely give 
my opinions, not only on the topic of friendship, to 
which the world would confine us single gentlefolks, 
but also, as circumstances may suggest, on those of 
love, marriage, and education. 

Although there is a continual buzzing in our ears, 
of improved systems of education, improved methods 
of teaching this, that, and the other thing, — yet I 
confess I think education, in the present day, is little 
understood, and inefficiently managed. " What ! ** 
exclaim most of my readers, " dare you venture to 
Bay this of the nineteenth century ? * * Patience, good 
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friends, I speak not of music, drawing, or tlie know- 
ledge of foreign tongues, — of things intellectual, or 
things scientific, — I am speaking of education ; in 
plain English, of the bringing up of children ; in 
scriptural language, of training them " in the way 
that they should go.** I am willing to give the pre- 
sent age full credit for all its improvements ; for its 
Sunday schools, and other means of teaching the 
young and ignorant ; but the results show us, that 
there are still, somewhere or other, great errors in 
education. How often do we find in Christian 
families rude and ill-tempered children ! And how 
mortifying is it, that we should often meet with that 
sweet and amiable deportment in the children of 
worldly parents, which we naturally expect, yet too 
often look for in vain, in those children who are 
professedly brought up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord ! This ought not to be ; the pure 
and holy principles of Christianity ought to produce 
a gentleness and refinement of manner, of which 
worldly politeness is but a poor counterfeit. It is 
no answer to this to say : " We cannot change our 
children's hearts ; this is the prerogative of God 
alone." Worldly parents do not change their chil- 
dren's hearts; but they make a more successful 
application of the principle of self-interest, than 
Christian parents do of the principle of pleasing 
God. 

I lately asked a Christian friend, whose noisy 
children put a stop to all conversation, why she did 
not check this effervescence of animal spirits in the 
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drawing-room : she replied, somewliat Hastily, " I 
do not wish to teach my children the artificial man- 
ners of the world ; it is natural for them to love to 
romp and make a noise ; and I prefer this to hypo- 
critical good behaviour." No doubt it is quite 
natural for the human heart to be selfish, to seek its 
own things rather than the things of others ; and if 
the child is allowed at all times, not only in the 
nursery, but in the drawiug-room, to pursue its own 
amusement, at the expense of others' comfort, the 
selfish principle will " grow with its growth, and 
strengthen with its strength." It is a great mistake 
to suppose that improper indulgence in little mat- 
ters, is in itself a little matter ; it is sowing the 
seeds of serious mischief. The life of childhood 
consists of a succession of small events, each of 
which may afford the means of inculcating great 
and important lessons ; and if little folks are not 
taught self-denial in little things, it is much to 
be feared they will grow up self-indulgent in all 
things. 

"While on a visit to London, a few months since, I 
called on a dear friend whom I had not seen for a 
considerable time. She had many family events to 
narrate to me. Among others, she mentioned the 
happy change that had been effected on the mind of 
a beloved sister, by the recent loss of a most affec- 
tionate husband. '' If you can sit an hour and a half 
longer with me," said she, " you will meet her; as 
she and her children come to-day to take an early 
dinner with me*" I readily assented. She then 
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proceeded to tell me of another pleasing event ; the 
yiear of the parish in which her country residence 
is situated, had got higher preferment, and had been 
succeeded by a truly pious and active clergyman ; 
a blessing unknown to the neighbourhood for many- 
years. She enlarged much on Mr. B.'s varied 
talents ; his eloquent simplicity in the pulpit ; his 
faithfulness in pastoral visits, whether to the cottage 
or the castle ; his active benevolence, and his con- 
versational powers. "I wish you could have an 
hour's conversation with him on the prophetic parts 
of Scripture," she added ; " his views are at once so 
dear, so elevating, and so practical, that I am sure 
you would be delighted with him." By one of 
those strange coincidences that sometimes occur, 
the door at this moment opened, and the Eev. Mr. B. 
was announced. He was followed by a handsome, 
but somewhat awkward-looking boy, of about twelve 
years old, whom he introduced as Thomas, his 
eldest son. After the first salutations and introduc- 
tions were over, we entered into an animated and 
interesting conversation on the subject proposed by 
my friend. Mr. B. was soon required to answer a 
difficulty I started ; but his argument was twice in- 
terlarded by the episodical sentence, " Tom, my boy, 
leave the fire-irons alone." After one jingle more. 
Master Tom obeyed, and commenced a progress 
round the drawing-room. The next interruption 
arose from the falling of a heavy quarto ; the suc- 
ceeding one, was the upsetting an inkstand, in 
which, fortunately, the ink had dried up. These 
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two acts drew forth a slight reprimand ; but the 
course that led to them was allowed to be pursued 
without interruption. Master Tom continued his 
survey ; laying his hands on everything that could 
open or shut, lift, push, or pull ; and our conversa- 
tion went on as well as could be expected in the 
midst of an incessant rattling, jingling, shuffling, 
tumbling, and rustling. At length Mr. B. rose to 
take leave ; and to my great disappointment was 
allowed to do so ; as I had hoped to continue the 
conversation at a time when Master Tom's hands, 
being occupied with a knife and fork, would no 
longer present such serious obstacles to its com- 
fortable prosecution. ** I thought you would have 
asked Mr. B. to partake of your early dinner," said 
I. " Undoubtedly I would," answered my friend, 
" had he been alone, or had we been so ; but one of 
the few remaining subjects on which my sister and 
I stUl disagree, is that of the training of children ; 
and I certainly should not like my sister to see such 
a specimen of Christian education as Master Tom B. 
affords. I have no doubt he is well instructed in 
the dogmas of theology ; and can prove all the doc- 
trines of our most holy flaith by suitable texts of 
Scripture; but where there is such indifference 
exhibited towards the feelings and comfort of those 
older than himself, there must have been sad neglect 
of inculcating religion in its practical bearing on 
our daily conduct." 

This, I believe, is the grand error of modem 
religious education. Beligion is too much ad- 

8 
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dressed to the intellect ; too little applied to the 
heart and conscience : it is taught as a theological 
system ; not presented as the antidote to the sel- 
fishness of the human heart. It is not enough to 
instruct children in the doctrines of natural cor- 
ruption, justification, and sanctification ; we must 
also show them how Christ ever loved to do the will 
of H[is Father, — how He went about continually 
doing good, — how He pleased not himself ;— and 
that in all this He has lefb us an example that we 
should follow His steps. "We must point out how 
all the misery that exists in the world is caused by 
the almost universal operation of the selfish prin- 
ciple ; and that, if we wish to be happy ourselves, 
or to make others so, we must substitute for it the 
principles of Christ. This is the effectual method 
of teaching the truth of Q-od's revealed word ; the 
corruption of our nature may be clearly discpvered, 
by the unwillingness of the human heart to submit 
to the divine precepts and example of our blessed 
Lord ; and the child's need of a better righteous- 
n3ss and strength than his own, may be feelin^y 
brought home, by a reference to his own short- 
comings, even in those things which he acknow- 
ledges to be right, and strives to perform. 

I trust that Christian parents will take these 
hints in good part, and lay them to heart. Oh, let 
us never forget that conduct is not to be overlooked 
in old or young : " By their fruits ye shall know 
them," is the word of infallible truth. 

Maetha Maekwell. 
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No. III. 

THE LAW OF CONSIDERATION. 

Many of my readers, I doubt not, can sympathise 
with me in an annoyance to which I am frequently 
subjected ; that of being called upon to pass judg- 
ment on the conduct of professing Christians. 
" Well, Miss Markwell, what do you say to this ? " 
"Do you think such conduct right?" " Come now, 
Aunt Patty, let us hear how you will defend this 
mode of proceeding." " Surely the esprit de corps 
cannot blind you to the folly of this." These, and 
a variety of similar appeals, are often made to me ; 
visiting, as I frequently do, in families where the 
different members entertain opposite views on the 
subjects of religion and manners. 

I have just returned fipom paying a visit in a 
distant county, where I was peculiarly assailed with 
such questions. The circumstance which gave rise 
to them occurred more than two years ago ; but as 
I had not visited that neighbourhood since the 
event alluded to, it was new to me. I was visiting 
at the house of a widower, whose sister-in-law, a 
friend and contemporary of mine, manages his 
household affairs. His children are rapidly ad- 
vancing towards manhood and womanhood; and, 
in their own estimation, are competent judges on 
every subject, moral, political, and religious. The 

S 2 
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morning after my arriyal, I asked my friend, Miss 
P., if she had seen the estimable Mrs. Selwyn 
lately P She shook her head with a melancholy air, 
while a titter ran round the breakfast table. 

" Hare you not heard of Mrs. Belwjn*sjlnale ?" 
said Maria G-. 

" No," said I, " I have heard nothing of her since 
your aunt and I were at Selwyn Hall, three years 
ago." 

" She has altogether left the world," said Julia, 
" and lives among the weavers and blacksmiths of 
L ." 

" What world has she left now ?" said I. " It 
is many years since she left the gay world ; and as 
she seldom visited town, she was little in the re- 
ligious world." 

" Why," said Edward, " I suppose we may say 
she has left the clean world ; as she now lives with 
the ^reat tmwashed'* 

This sally produced a laugh. When it subsided, 
I begged for a little more light regarding Mrs. 
Selwyn*8 fate. 

"About two years since," said Edward, "she 
committed, what I suppose the French would de- 
nominate civil suicide. She left her splendid man- 
sion, bid a final adieu to all refinement and decency, 

and buried herself in a garret in L ." 

Miss E. afterwards explained to me, that this 
truly pious and conscientious woman had for many 
years been seeking what she termed the trite 
OhwrcJi, At length she thought she discovered it 
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located in the busy manufacturing town of L— ; 
and that she consequently thought it her duty to 
leave all, and join herself to this little sect, whose 
Christian devotedness and eminent piety led her 
to believe they constituted what she sought. 

I am slow in condemning the conduct of others, 
especially in cases where feeling and inclination 
appear to be sacrificed to conscientious views, how- 
ever mistaken I may conceive such views to be. 
But I felt deeply grieved on hearing this account 
of Mrs. Selwyn, as she had appeared to me the 
very beau ideal of a Christian steward; of one 
who felt that neither she, nor anything she pos- 
sessed, was her own. 

Well bom, and highly educated, she became, 
early in life, the wife of a man of large fortune ; 
and was early left a childless widow, with the life- 
rent of all his estates, and a large sum of money 
at her own disposal. She was a widow indeed, and 
desolate; and spent many days and nights in 
prayer and supplication, earnestly seeking for wis- 
dom and strength to live to the glory of God. She 
is a woman of strong mind, and, however her late 
conduct may seem to belie it, of much good sense ; 
and being convinced of the evil of indiscriminate 
alms-giving, was diligent in studying how she 
might produce the greatest amount of good, with 
the least drawback of evil. Nevertheless, she had 
many painful disappointments to encounter. She 
was young, and inexperienced in the awful extent 
of human depravity in general, and in its par- 
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ticular manifestations amongst tbe lowest class of 
society. She had not, for many years, the advan- 
tages enjoyed by benevolent persons in the present 
day, in the additional light that has been thrown 
on the subject of private and public charity, by the 
study of discerning minds, and the experiments of 
beneficent hands ; and though she was early in her 
career convinced of the truth of the axiom, that the 
best way to help the poor is to teach them to help 
themselves, she was ignorant of many of these 
simple yet efficacious plans, by which their industry 
may be called forth, their comforts increased, and 
their best feelings cultivated. When such plans 
were presented before her, however, she was dilir 
gent in examining into all their details ; and if they 
met her approbation, she spared neither trouble 
nor expense in carrying them into effect. 

But I cannot bring her character before my 
readers in any better way, than by describing the 
visit I made to Selwyn Hall, above alluded to. 

When I was at Mr. Q-.'s, three years since, I one 
morning found my firiend Miss F. in tears. " I 
am weeping over the ruined hopes of my dear sister 
Louisa and her amiable family," said she. " Say 
not ruined,^* I replied; "the Lord has infinite 
resources, though they may have few." She then 
told me that the only son of her widowed sister, 
whose slender income was barely sufficient to sup- 
port herself and three daughters, had been adopted 
by a rich unmarried uncle, a merchant in the city, 
who had given him an excellent preparatory edu- 
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cation, and was about to send him to one of the 
Universities, with every advantage that money 
could procure. Miss F. had that morning received 
a letter announcing the bankruptcy and sudden 
death of this uncle. It was indeed a severe trial. 
The young people tried to sympathise with their 
aunt ; but they knew little of grief, and had never 
seen their cousin. 

" You should apply to your Mend Mrs. Selwyn," 
said Edward, who was then a pert youth of seven- 
teen ; " she professes to think her fortune of no use 
but to help others with, so I would take her at her 
word." 

Miss F. retired to her room, and I did not see 
her for several hours. "When we again met, she 
was not only composed, but cheerful. " I have 
found Edward's random hint a word from the. 
Lord," said she, " and after meditation and prayer,, 
have written to Mrs. Selwyn concerning my 
nephew." 

She received an answer by return of post, 
stating, as a providential circumstance, that Mrs. 
Selwyn expected a visit fipom Dr. , of Ox- 
ford, the following week, to whom it was very 
desirable Miss F.'s nephew should be introduced ; 
and begging her to come, without delay, to Selwyn 
Hall, accompanied by the young man, and her 
friend Miss Markwell, of whom, I found, Miss F. 
had made honourable mention in her letter. 

In a few days every thing was arranged, and we 
set off for Selwyn Hall, which was about twelve 
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miles distant from Mr. G-.'s residence. As we 
drew near our journey's end, we turned out of the 
high, road, by Miss F.'s directions, in order that 
we might drive through the little village before 
reaching the Hall. It was a lovely little nook ; 
and one could scarcely decide whether nature or 
cultivation had contributed the more largely to its 
beauty. When the Selwyns came to reside at the 
Hall, it consisted only of some straggling cottages ; 
but in the course of a few years, Mrs. Selwyn's 
benevolence, and the number of persons she em- 
ployed in various ways on the estate, had greatly 
increased the inhabitants ; and it was now a thriving 
village, with several neat shops, containing every 
thing necessary for home consumption. In the 
centre of the village stood the school, which con- 
sisted of three large airy school-rooms, and de- 
tached cottages with gardens for the teachers. As 
we rode slowly along, admiring all we saw, a little 
pony-chaise drove up to a cottage near us, from 
which Mrs. Selwyn alighted. "We did the same ; 
and while the mutual greetings were exchanged 
between her and Miss F., I surveyed my new 
acquaintance with much curiosity and interest. I 
never before conceived that a negative quality could 
be so striking as at first to arrest the attention ; 
but, certainly, the first impression made on me by 
her whole appearance and demeanour was, that 
she was strikingly unaffected. Her dress was plain 
and simple, yet not unsuitable to her station ; her 
pony-chaise was neat; and the youthful groom 
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that accompanied her to attend the pony while she 
went into the various cottages, plainly told that he 
was selected because his time was less valuable 
than that of an older servant. A large box, which 
was pulled out from under the seat of the chaise, 
filled with phials and tin pitchers, showed that her 
visits were this morning directed to the sick ; and 
there was something in the business-like air of 
all her arrangements, that showed she was no 
honorary member of society, but one who set 
diligently and heartily about whatever her hand 
found to do. 

The party at the Hall combined all the attrac- 
tions of piety and mental cultivation. I never 
saw one at her table who was not, by education 
and manners, entitled to the appellation of lady 
or gentleman ; but I soon found that pedigree 
and rent-roll were not the tickets of admission 
there. 

"Who is that interesting young lady in deep 
mourning, sitting next Lady C? " asked Miss E. 

"She is the daughter of a worthy clergyman 
lately deceased," said Mrs. Selwyn, " whom I in- 
vited to meet Lady C, who is in quest of a 
governess for her little girls. 1 think this young 
person very suitable for her ; and I am happy to 
say they are much pleased with each other, and 
are likely to conclude an engagement before they 
separate.'* 

" That, I suppose, is Lord William's eldest son," 
said Miss F., looking towards a young man, to 
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whom her nephew wa« Hstening with profound 
attention. 

" O no," said Mrs. Selwyn, smiling, " he is the 
eldest son of one of our principal tradesmen in 

B . He is a highly talented young man, and 

was first wrangler at last year. He is desirous 

to travel on the Continent as tutor to some noble- 
man or gentleman, and I thought it likely Dr. 

might be able to forward his views." 

Next day we accompanied her in her visits to the 
schools. It was delightful to observe the mingled 
reverence and affection with which she was received 
by both teachers and children. With the latter, 
her approbation seemed the highest reward, and 
her reproof the severest punishment; while the 
former listened to her as to an oracle of wisdom, 
whose profound knowledge of the science of educa- 
tion was well calculated to aid their practical 
efforts. 

" "When I have amassed a little fund for the pur- 
pose, to which I am statedly contributing," said she 
to us, " I purpose, if the Lord will, to build a semi- 
nary for training those girls who leave school for 
domestic servants. Till this is completed, I supply 
the deficiency as well as I can, by placing one girl 
under the care of each of my female servants, in the 
various departments of kitchen, laundry, dairy, &c., 
by which plan I have always about half a dozen 
girls in training, for whom I am usually enabled to- 
procure good situations." 

One day, while riding with her to see the scenery 
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in the neigbbourbood, I admired her beautiful 
horses. 

" Yes," said she, " they are noble animals ; but, 
I assure you, I keep them for use, not for show. If 
I studied my own conTenience only, I could easily 
dispense with them and all their necessary appen- 
dages, as in fine weather I greatly prdfer my little 
pony-chaise, and in wet weather I seldom go out ; 
but there are many respectable families in the town 

of B , with whom I feel it my duty to keep up 

an intercourse; some, because I am benefited by 
their Christian experience ; and others, because I 
hope to be in some way useful to them ; and as 

B is six miles distant, I could not invite 

them to come to me often, if they were put each 
time to the expense of hiring a vehicle to convey 
them to Selwyn HalL I keep my chariot and 
horses, therefore, for the use of those of my 
acquaintance who have no carriage of their own ; 
and I assure you it is in very constant employ- 
ment." 

The pleasure grounds at Selwyn Hall were 
beautifully laid out, and kept in the most perfect 
order, by a number of men and boys constantly 
engaged for this purpose. "A stranger might 
suppose," said she, " that it is extravagant in me 
to have so many workmen employed in what may 
appear a frivolous way; but I feel it my duty to 
support all these people, and I cannot let them be 
idle. There are so many absentees in this countyi 
that there is little of this sort of work to be met 
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with elsewhere; and while my neighbours are 
spending their money in Trance or Italy, I feel 
that I must provide for some, at least, of those 
labourers who ought to be rooting up the long 
grass and tall weeds, that now crowd their flower- 
beds, and wave on their deserted walks." 

The post onemorning brought a letter announcing 
a visit from the Countess of D., either the beginning 
or end of the following week, as best suited Mrs. 
Selwyn's convenience. 

"Pray, say the beginning of the week," said 

Dr. , " as I should like to see Lady D., who is 

an old acquaintance of mine." 

" As you have promised me a visit at the long 
vacation," said she, "I will engage Lady D. to 
meet you then. I do not think it would be expe- 
dient to have her here the beginning of next week, 

as I expect a large party of B people ; and 

though I believe her ladyship would treat them 
with all due courtesy, yet we must not expect too 
much from one whose Christian career has com- 
menced so recently, and so late in life as Lady D.'s. 
"When the work of conversion proceeds by a gradual 
enlightening of the understanding, rather than by 
deep and pungent convictions of sin, the Christian 
graces are longer in ripening, and old habits are 
more slowly rooted out. Mr. and Mrs. 8., for 
example, are truly pleasing, as well as pious people; 
but if Lady D. discovered that Mr. S.*s father was 
a linen-draper, and his wife the daughter of a wine 
and spirit merchant, she would think that asso- 
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ciatiag witli bourgeois is one of the miseries of being 
religious." 

This, and similar traits of attention to the 
feelings of others, induced me one day to ask her, 
whether, as she appeared to have studied many 
things systematically, she had ever made a study 
of what Hannah More calls "The law of con- 
sideration." 

" I have, indeed," said she, smiling ; " and most 
necessary I found it so to do ; for having been, for 
the greater part of my life, a sort of spoiled child, I 
was more used to have my own inclinations studied 
in all things, than accustomed to consider the feel- 
ings of others ; and when circiunstances called me 
forth to act a more conspicuous part than I had 
formerly done, I found it very necessary to study 
the law of consideration diligently, in order to make 
any progress in it." 

But I find I have dwelt so long on my first visit 
to Selwyn Hall, that I must defer the account of 
my recent excursion to the now deserted mansion 
to a future opportunity ; and shall conclude my 
sketch of her who may justly be denominated its 
much-lamented mistress, by stating, that the night 
before our departure, she entered Miss F.'s dres- 
sing-room, and gave her a sealed packet, saying, 
"I regret much that my time has been so con- 
stantly occupied to-day, I have been unable to 
enter fully with you into the subject of your 
nephew's case. All, however, is settled in the way 
Dr. thinks best ; and your nephew may go 
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to Oxford as soon as he pleases. This paper wil 
explain matters so far, and I will write jou full^ 
next week." 

When she left the room, Miss P. opened th< 
packet, which contained four bank notes, of £21 
each, enclosed in an envelope, on which was written 
" For present expenses." 

"Blessed woman!" said Miss P., "the rich wido'w 
has indeed made the poor widow's heart to sing fo] 
joy." Mabtha Mabkwell. 



No. IV. 
THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

I gave my readers, in the preceding paper, a 
sketch of Mrs. Selwyn, as she appeared in the 
midst of her domestics, her neighbours, her tenants, 
and dependents ; desiring to fulfil her duties to all, 
and labouring to employ her time, talents, fortune, 
and influence, to promote the glory of God, and the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of all around her. 
I cannot tell them how she is now occupied, as I 
feel it would tend little to edification, to present 
them with the ludicrous and exaggerated picture of 
her present appearance and occupations, which was 
given to my young friends the G.'s by a giddy 
acquaintance, who paid her an impertinent and 
prying visit when passing through L — — . Instead 
of this, I will describe my late visit to the deserted 
mansion, and depopulated village. 
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On leaving Mrs. G.'slfound it woold only increase 
the length of the first stage about two miles, to go 
by Selwyn Hall instead of the usual road ; I there- 
fore determined to indulge my curiosity. For many 
miles the ride was very uninteresting ; the country 
was flat, and being divided amongst a few large 
proprietors, did not wear the smiling appearance of 
those districts that are thickly studded with gentle- 
men's seats and pretty villas. I am no advocate for 
the agrarian law, and have a high respect for here- 
ditary rank and property ; but it grieves me when 
I see those duties and responsibilities neglected 
which wealth and dignity impose. During a long 
and wearisome ride, I only passed two parterre 
lodges, and in both the grass-grown entrances 
told the melancholy tale of absenteeism, " Ah ! " 
thought I, "if you or your ancestors have thus 
joined field to field, tiU there be no place, that ye 
may be placed alone in the midst of the land, surely 
you ought to reside on your large possessions, and 
rear smiling cottages in this desert, to be the abodes 
of Britain's best safeguard, a happy, contented, and 
religious peasantry." 

But how were my melancholy feelings heightened 
when I stopped at the gate of Selwyn Hall ! The 
desolate appearance of the others seemed as nothing 
in comparison of this. The pretty rustic lodge wa« 
empty ; the roses, clematis, and ivy, had been torn 
from its walls by the winter storm, and lay in tangled 
confusion on the ground; while the spacious avenue, 
which winds in graceful curves through the park, 
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was now so oyergrown with weeds that its outline 
could scarcely be traced. 

Finding only the small gate unlocked, I left the 
carriage to proceed to the village, and walked 
towards the house. Almost eyery object I saw 
reminded me of some conversation I had held with 
its owner, who, as she once told me, endeavoured to 
be able to give such a reason as Ood would approve 
for every sort of expenditure, either in her pleasure- 
grounds or elsewhere. "Poor Mrs. Selwyn," 
thought I, "what has bewitched you? While 
you were here, the omissions of your neighbours 
were less felt ; but who now employs those labourers 
that ought to root up the unsightly weeds that 
deform your deserted walks? What matters it 
to those who no longer share your bounty, whether 
you spend your money in Italy or in L ? " 

I shall not dwell on the neglected flower-beds, 
nor the once clear ponds, adorned with the finest 
aquatic plants, now transformed into stagnant and 
offensive pools. Neither shall I say much about 
the lonely mansion, &om whose sole inmate, an old 
deaf woman, I could extract no information, except 
that her husband was out, and would not be home 
till evening. With great difBculty I made her 
comprehend that I wished to be shown the nearest 
way to the village, as I was aware there was a path 
from the stable-yard much shorter than the one by 
which visitors usually were taken. 

I walked a little way along the lane she pointed 
out to me, without being able to recognise any object 
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with which I was familiar. At length I came to the 
agricultural allotments, the cultivation of which had 
commenced only a short time before my previous 
visit, and from which, I remember, Mrs. Selwyn 
expected great benefits to the cottagers. But now, 
it was evident, two-thirds of them were deserted, 
as the luxuriant weeds of various hues fully testi- 
fied. A little farther on I saw a large space of 
ground that had been cleared, and partly enclosed 
with a wall. In the centre of this, in brick-work 
about two feet high, appeared the outline of a com- 
modious building ; and in the angles at the farther 
side of the area, the foundations of two large out- 
houses were dug. This, doubtless, was intended to 
be the seminary for training female servants, long 
planned, and now abandoned almost as soon as 
commenced. At the termination of the lane, I 
found myself in the street of the village, and at 
every step I took the sad change forced itself on my 
notice. The shops were all shut, and evidently unte- 
nanted; the forge was silent and empty ; the broken 
shed, and a few scattered chips, told where the car- 
penter's workshop had once been. Here and there, a 
ragged child, or dirty mother, peeped out of a cottage 
door to gaze on the extraordinary sight of a stranger: 
but the majority of the houses were uninhabited, and 
the once neat gardens were choked up with weeds. 

On reaching the school-house, I opened the door 
of the girls' school, and entered it with a heavy heart. 
At the upper end sat the teacher, surrounded by 
what appeared, in that large room, a mere handful of 

T 
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children. My entrance at first attracted no notice, 
as they probably supposed the door could be opened 
by no one except one of the scholars. I had, there- 
fore, time to notice the dejected appearance of the 
teacher, the vacant looks of the pupils, the air of 
listlessness and indolence that pervaded the whole. 
As I advanced up the room, the teacher perceived 
me, and her look of surprise was succeeded by a 
melancholy smile of welcome, when I announced 
myself as having been formerly a visitor at the Hall. 

" There is a sad change since I was here last, Miss 
Benson," said I; "I should scai»cely have thought 
it possible that two years could have produced such 
desolation." 

" A sad change, indeed, madam," said she ; "there 
are but a few of the old inhabitants lefb, and the 
new comers are some of the. worst people in the 
neighbourhood; many of them are vagrants from 
distant parishes, who have come here because they 
get the cottages almost rent-free, the steward being 
glad to let them be inhabited by any one who will 
prevent them from going entirely to ruin." 

" Do these people not send their children to 
school?" 

" Very seldom ; never when they can employ 
them in any way, honest or dishonest. During the 
wet weather, in winter, they come perhaps twice or 
three times a week ; and then they only give me 
trouble, and disturb the other children, without 
getting any benefit themselves." 

" "Where are all the former inhabitants gone?" 
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" They are scattered all over the neighbourhood, 
wherever they could find employment." 

" But I cannot understand how Mrs. Selwyn's 
absence should make such a complete overturn ; 
surely the land must be tiUed, and people must 
use provisions, whether she is here or not." 

" I have been told that, many years since, this 
and the adjoining parishes suffered much from the 
gentlemen throwing their estates into large pasture 
farms, which employ few hands but those of the 
regular farm servants. Mrs. Selwyn, I believe, 
altered this system on her estate, whenever the 
termination of a lease gave her an opportunity of 
doing so ; but her farms are all on the other side of 
the property, and this is too far off for the labourers 
who work on them to reside. That part of the 
estate nearest the village is entirely occupied with 
the park and pleasure grounds, and what is called 
the hall farm. The labourers that are employed at 
the farm remain ; but all those who used to work 
in the grounds have been obliged to go elsewhere 
to seek employment," 

" But the smith and the carpenter — what has 
become of them?" 

" They, and several other respectable mechanics, 
who used to live in detached houses on the high- 
road, and elsewhere, gladly removed to the village 
for the sake of the many advantages it offered ; 
but when more than half the inhabitants left it, 
the shopkeepers and mechanics found their business 
decrease so much, that one after another left the 

t2 
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place ; each new departure seeming to produce 
several more. So long as we had a resident clergy- 
man, many of the well-disposed people submitted 
both to loss and inconvenience for the sake of 
being here ; but when Mr. "Wingrave left us, they 
had no longer any reason for remaining." 
" But why has Mr. "Wingrave gone away ?" 
" Before Mrs. Selwyn came to the Hall, there 
had not been a resident clergyman here for many 
years : our rector resides at another living, about 
ten miles off, and while Mrs. Selwyn was here, he 
allowed her to appoint a curate for this place, as 
she paid him, and gave him a house. But now that 
she believes there is no true Church but the little 

meeting in L , she thinks it wrong to support 

a minister of the Church of England ; so poor dear 
Mr. Wingrave, who has no fortune of his own, was 
obliged to leave this about a year and a half since." 
" And who officiates in the Church now ? " 
" Mr. T.'s curate rides over every Sunday morn- 
ing to read the service, and then a little discourse 
that occupies him about ten minutes ; when this is 
over he mounts his horse, to get back in time for 

afternoon service at A , and we neither see nor 

hear anything more of him till next Sunday." 

" But how unlike Mrs. Selwyn* s former consi- 
deration and benevolence, to turn so many people 
adrift on the wide world ?" 

" Why, poor dear lady, she did everything she 
could to make the stroke fall as lightly as possible ; 
she settled a pension for life on the old butler and 
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housekeeper ; got good situations for most of tlie 
other servants ; gave all the labourers she used to 
employ three months* wages, and Mr. "Wingrave a 
year's salary ; but though all this prevented imme- 
diate distress, it could not prevent the dispersion 
of the people, and the breaking up of the village." 

" It is indeed very, very distressing. Is there no 
hope of matters getting better ? " 

" Ah ! madam, it cuts me to the heart when I 
hear the people that are left (who, I told you, are 
none of the best) speak on that subject. They 
say, the only thing that can recover the place is 
Mrs. Selwyn's death, when her husband's nephew, 
a gay young man, will succeed to the estate." 

" Did no one remonstrate with her before she 
took this fatal step ? " 

" Oh yes, Mr. "Wingrave had many conversa- 
tions with her on the subject, and was very faithful 
to her. He told her that if she were conscious she 
in any way spent more money on herself than she 
ought, or that any part of her establishment was 
merely for show, or in conformity to this world's 
customs, he would advise her immediately to give 
up all such things; but I believe Mrs. Selwyn 
could not charge herself with anything of the kind, 
as she had long been very conscientious in the 
mode of applying her money." 

" She certainly did not expend much on herself 
in the way of food ; for I could not help observ- 
ing, when I visited at the Hall, that she seldom 
partook of more than one dish, and that always 
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the plainest at table. I do not think, even in her 

lodging in L , she can spend less on herself in 

that way. Perhaps in the article of clothing she 
may save a few pounds a-year." 

" But then, madam, where is the good of such 
a saving ? Poor Mrs. Cox will tell you it is just 
so much money taken from the annual income of 
herself and her ten fatherless children." 

" Who is Mrs. Cox ?" 

" She is a very respectable widow in B , who, 

by the advice and assistance of Mrs. Selwyn, con- 
tinued her husband's business as a draper afber his 
death. Mrs. Selwyn gave her all her custom ; and 
never got anything from London, except now and 
then a bonnet or gown, in order that Sidly Jenkins, 
(an orphan she set up as a milliner and dress- 
maker in B ) might have new patterns for her 

other customers." 

" It appears, then, that here, as well as inL , 

her substance was spent on others ; and it is merely 
a change in the objects of her bounty that she has 
effected by leaving Selwyn Hall." 

" That is just what Mr, "Wingrave told her ; he 
said that Q-od in His providence had placed the 
people of the parish peculiarly under her care ; 
and that she ought to be very sure indeed, that it 
was JELis call to forsake the labourers here, for the 
mechanics in L ." 

I took leave of the dejected teacher, and left the 
village with a heavy heart. 

Mastha MaBEWELIi. 
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No. V. 

SECTAEIANISM. 

My visit to Selwyn Hall filled me with melan- 
choly reflections, which occupied me during the 
rest of my journey. On arriving at home, I found 
several letters awaiting me, and felt cheered by the 
sight of a dear friend's handwriting, who had for 
many months preserved an unaccountable silence. 
I broke the seal, in the full expectation that 
its contents would give a pleasing turn to my 
thoughts ; but, alas ! how little should we calculate 
on deriving comfort from earthly things! My 
friend's letter informed me that her long silence 
had been caused by her unwillingness to be dis- 
turbed by human counsel, at a time when her 
mind was in a state of suspense and indecision on 
an important point : that her mind was at length 
made up, and she was determined to quit the com- 
munion of the Church of England. I shall neither 
trouble my readers with her grounds of objection, 
nor her reasons of preference for the sect she has 
joined; as I think such discussions tend to un- 
settle the mind, and withdraw the attention, espe- 
cially of the young and inexperienced, from the 
inward life of faith, to outward forms or doctrinal 
subtleties. " Ah ! " thought I, " where is this 
restless spirit to end ? Such changes are not a 
mere alteration of the outward mode of worship- 
ping God ; but they generally involve the rupture 
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of many social and even domestic ties. Weil may 
we exclaim with an old divine, * When shall the 
time come, when men will be as anxious to find 
how far they can agree, as they now are to discover 
how widely they can differ !' " 

!Next morning I went to the Sunday school, 
where I usually take a class when I am at home. 
My thoughts were still painfully occupied, and, I 
fear, wandered too much from my little pupils, 
while they repeated tasks with which my ear was 
familiar. I always encourage them to ask me 
explanations of whatever they do not understand ; 
and when they had finished repeating the Creed, I 
was roused fipom my reverie by the voice of a little 
girl of six years old, saying, " Please, Miss Mark- 
well, tell me which is the Holy Catholic Church ; 
IB it the Church here in the village, or the one far 
off, on the top of the hill ?" Her companions 
laughed. " Poor little Sally," thought I, " wiser 
heads than yours seem at present puzzled with a 
similar difficulty 1" 

This question, which so oddly chimed in with my 
previous reflections, has been much on my mind 
ever since. What is the Holy Catholic Church ? 
All the faithful in Christ Jesus, justified by His 
blood, and sanctified through the Spirit. All real 
Christians will agree that this is the true definition 
of the Church of God ; why then seek to give any 
other ? Why define it by apostolic succession, or 
scriptural forms of doctrine and worship? A 
Church (using the word in its popular sense) may 
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haye a sound creed, and the ordinances, to all out- 
ward appearance, duly administered, and yet be in 
a state of spiritual death ; even as the breathless 
corpse retains for a time its beautiful lineaments 
and fair proportions. That they who cannot dis- 
cern the things of the Spirit of Qt)d, should please 
themselves with such a definition is no marvel ; but 
that men of spiritual discernment should thus con- 
found the water of life with the vessel which is 
meant to contain the water, is passing strange. 

I confess myself one of the minority who think 
we have " fallen upon gloomy days.'* I feel espe- 
cially for those young persons who are commencing 
their Christian course in these perilous times. 
When asking of human couQsellors " the way to 
Zion," what contrary directions they receive 
There is too much reason to fear that, while many 
are crying to them, " Lo, here ! and lo, there ! '* 
they are too seldom admonished that " the king- 
dom of God is within them ;" that none are mem- 
bers of Christ's Church now, and none shall here- 
after inherit His glorious kingdom, but those who, 
in this dispensation, have Him formed in their hearts 
" as the hope of glory." How often do Christians 
of all denominations represent attachment to a 
particular sect as a matter of vital importance ; as 
that on which edification, growth in grace, and 
spiritual comfort depend ! If there be one subject 
above all others, on which we should dread to 
" darken counsel by words without knowledge," it 
is in giving spiritual advice to the young and igno- 
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rant. Many a pious young person, just beginning 
to walk in wisdom's ways, and tasting the sweet- 
ness of a growing acquaintance with God, has had 
his progress arrested, and his peace interrupted, 
by being told by some evil counsellor, that he can- 
not expect to prosper in spiritual things, so long as he 
continues a member of such an unscriptural Church, 
or remains connected with a body who hold such 
and such theological opinions. The peace and joy 
in believing is suddenly exchanged for that most 
bitter torment — a scrupulous and diseased con- 
science. Those exercises, from which he formerly 
derived profit and comfort, now appear not only 
barren, but sinful and polluted. He is continually 
haunted by an apprehension that he is offending 
God in order to please man; the great enemy 
takes ady«mtage of this, by suggesting faUe repre- 
sentations of the Almighty's character, and thus 
causes a distance between the soul and God. Vain 
are his applications for help and advice, even to 
God's own people. Some treat his conscientious 
scruples as mere whims ; while others, by an inju- 
dicious mode of defence, only strengthen his 
doubts. Few seem impressed with a sense of the 
sin and danger of tampering with another's con- 
science, even when certain that its dictates are 
erroneous. We should seek to enlighten the con- 
science, but we should tremble to advise acting in 
opposition to it. "We must remember that "to 
him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him 
it is unclean ;" and that " whatsoever is not of 
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faith 18 sin." Of course, I do not allude to a con- 
science in such a state of disease as to suggest 
some breach of the moral law : this extreme case 
can scarcely happen, in a Protestant at least, unless 
there be some aberration of mind. But in matters 
not in themselves sinful, though perhaps highly 
inexpedient, I consider it a much less evil to let a 
person take his own way, than to risk the dead- 
ening effects of an evil conscience. Many instances 
might be adduced, in which the misery attendant 
on it has led the sufferer, in the darkness of a heart 
again alienated from God, to seek relief by return- 
ing to the vanities of the world. 

Nevertheless, I consider the habit of running 
from sect to sect most detrimental to the soul. I 
knew a melancholy instance of this in the case of a 
young lady, whom I shall call Amelia. She was a 
person of a superior mind, and had received a 
liberal education. She became, in early life, the 
subject of deep religious impressions ; and soon 
after she was twenty, lest the contagion of her 
piety should spread, she was separated from her 
family in a way that almost amounted to expulsion 
from her father's house. Eor some years she main- 
tained a consistent Christian character ; but when 
the spirit of religious controversy raged hotly in 
the town where she resided, she entered too keenly 
into the warfare. She was a member of the 
Established Church of Scotland, whose tenets are 
what is generally understood by the term — highly 
Calvinistic. When she embraced the doctrine of 
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general redemption, she left its communion and 
joined the Methodists. How long she remained 
with them- I know not, but in due time she dis- 
covered some flaw in their creed, and quitted them 
for another sect — I forget which. She was next 
thrown into the society of those who professed to 
be endowed with the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit ; she joined them, and soon began to speak 
in a tongue, and utter oracular sentences with a 
loud Yoice. But hers was not the sort of mind 
that could long continue under this species of de- 
lusion; she soon discovered that, in herself at 
least, this was merely the effect of excitement ; 
and naturally concluded it was the same in others. 
She therefore left this sect ; and not knowing 
where to attach herself, set about seeking that 
chimera which is dignified with the appellation of 
" the true Church." She studied ecclesiastical his- 
tory ; diligently perused all the translations from 
the works of the Fathers she could meet with ; 
and at length came to the conclusion, that there 
never has been, nor ever can be, more than one 
true Church, which has continued without inter- 
ruption from the days of the Apostles till now ; and 
that this true Church is the Eoman Catholic 
Church ; and to this, after being kept a due time 
as a postulant, she was at length admitted a 
member ! 

A mutual friend of Amelia's and mine had 
many conversations with her on the subject, pre- 
viously to her final step. I shall give Amelia's 
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arguments in defence of the condusion she had 
come to, at greater length than their .; merit de- 
serves ; because I think they are the ^legitimate 
offspring of a set of opinions, publicly promulgated 
in the present day, by men who ought not to have 
so learned Christ. If we begin to call things by 
names to which they have no title, and proceed to 
insist that they are in reality the things whose 
names we have bestowed upon them, — if we con- 
found the outward and visible sign, with the in- 
ward and spiritual grace, and count it faith to 
believe (or pretend to believe) that which we 
know is not facty — I see not how we can escape 
the conclusion that the Popish Church is the true 
Church. 

Amelia skilfully wielded the well-knovni weapons 
of unbroken descent from the Apostles, and the 
testimony of the early Fathers. When pressed for 
Scripture proofs of certain unscriptural rites, she 
took refuge in the traditions of the Church ; and 
demanded direct scriptural authority for infant 
baptism, and the change of the Sabbath. She ad- 
mitted that many corruptions had existed, and did 
stiU exist, in this true and only Church ; but in- 
sisted, that unless my friend maintained that ab- 
solute impeccability was to be expected in a Church 
composed of fallen beings, the question was only 
one of degree. The fieformers, she maintained 
instead of abandoning the Church in her corrupt 
state, and becoming schismatics, ought to have 
remained in her, sighing and crying for her abomi- 
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nations. When excommunicated, they ought to 
have humbly submitted to the decision of Christ's 
representatives, and have borne her in their 
prayers before God, who, doubtless, she said, 
would have heard their cry, and in His own time 
have purged His sanctuary. No heterodoxy or 
vice, past or present, was admitted as a reason for 
this Mother of harlots ceasing to be the true 
Church; apostolic succession atoned for an unsound 
creed, and due ordination was. a cloak that covered 
a multitude of sins. 

Even the council of Trent, the stronghold of 
those who wish to prove the Church of Eome an 
apostacy, without endangering their own theory of 
a true Church, was no stumbling-block to Amelia. 
She admitted that the Church was then in a low 
state ; and urged that on this account we might 
naturally expect confused and indistinct, rather 
than luminous viewp of doctrine ; but she would 
not allow that the decrees of this council were 
meant absolutely to deny the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. When hard pressed on this subject, 
she became the assailant ; reminded my friend of 
the state in which the National Churches of 
England and Scotland were, previous to the recent 
revival of evangelical religion — when the majority 
of their clergy preached sermons far more opposed 
to the doctrine of justification hj faith alone, than 
any thing that could be produced from the decrees 
of this council ; urged that such discourses had 
been publicly preached, printed, and circulated over 
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the land, the rulers of the Church making neither 
remonstrance nor disavowal; and then inquired, 
wherein consisted the mighty difference between 
this state of things, and the other, that my friend 
should denounce the one as an apostacy, while that 
which existed in her own sect was simply to be 
regarded as a passing cloud P 

I recommend Amelia's reasoning to the consi- 
deration of all those who are disposed to maintain, 
that we should be ''as sure that the bishop is 
Christ's representative, as if we actually saw him 
work miracles."* If this leaven spread, I doubt 
not that, in these unsettled times. Popery will gain 
a few converts. Oh let us beware of tampering 
with TRUTH in any way ; when we have learnt 
what saith the Scripture, let us remember that if 
an angel from heaven preach any other doctrine, 
we are to regard him as accursed; and that the 
Holy Ghost says, by the mouth of Solomon, 
" Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that 
causeth to err from the words of knowledge."t 

Of the state of poor Amelia's mind, after she had 
joined the Church of Rome, I am ignorant, as I 
never saw her afterwards ; and all intercourse be- 
tween her and the friend above mentioned soon 
after ceased. She did not continue long in con- 
nexion with the apostate Church ; before the year 
expired, she removed — to a madhouse; and in a 
few months more, passed into eternity. My friend 

* Oxford Tracts, vol. i., No. 10. f Proverbs xix. £7. 
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anxiously sought to learn whether there had been 
any lucid interval during her illness; but there 
was none ; " she died and gave no sign." Those 
who knew and loved her, bowed with reverential 
awe to the mysterious providence of Q-od; con- 
soling themselves ^dth the reflection, that He can 
communicate with the immortal soul, independently 
of the wandering and darkened mind. 

Mabtha MaBKW£LL. 



No. VI. 

HIGH-CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 

It is common for those who are getting old, to 
descant on the fleeting nature of youthful pleasures, 
in the vain hope of persuading those who still 
enjoy them, to abandon them prematurely. It is 
not my intention to do this at present; but to 
notice one propensity, which many grave moralists 
have, in my opinion, erroneously spoken of as be- 
longing to old age, but which, both from experi- 
ence and observation, I am disposed to think one 
of those pleasures of youth, for which increasing 
years damp our relish : — I mean the pleasure of 
finding fault. I shall not waste time in proving 
that this is a pleasure : were it as painful as people 
courteously declare it to be, self-denial would be 
one of the most plentiful virtues in the world. I 
do not mean the sort of fault-finding to which 
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querulous old age is addicted, by which persons, 
places, and things are discovered to be vastly in- 
ferior to what they were in their youthful days ; 
I mean that sort which interferes with other 
people's plans and opinions ; which is always find- 
ing out heterodoxy in the one, and folly in the 
other. This disinterested mode of exercising the 
faculty, in which we imagine ourselves to be ac- 
tuated by a pure love of truth in the abstract, is 
almost universally met with in the young ; but as 
people advance in life, I think they begin to feel it 
more trouble than pleasure to be always meddling 
with their neighbours in such matters. For my- 
self, I feel strongly tempted, on almost every occa- 
sion, to act on the accommodating principle of 
"let alone for let alone;" to wrap myself up in 
my own native selfishness, and say to all who differ 
from me, " Take your way, and let me take mine." 
And I believe, in matters comparatively indifferent, 
(for I question whether error can ever be absO' 
lutely so,) it is not only allowable, but better to 
act in this way ; though in others of more import- 
ance, such neutrality cannot be preserved. Sup- 
pose a man should choose to start a theory that 
the moon is made of green cheese, and be zealous 
in trying to make converts to his opinion, he might 
be left to amuse himself with the harmless specula- 
tion ; but if, instead of this, he not only chose to 
maintain that arsenic is not at all poisonous, and 
saw-dust is as nourishing as wheat-flour, — but, 
moreover, did all he could to induce silly people 
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to adopt his opinions, and act upon them, — it then 
becomes a duty to show the fallacy and danger of 
his theory. 

It is a consideration of this sort that induces me 
to resume a subject noticed in my last paper ; viz., 
those religious views which, whether well or ill- 
named, are generally known by the appellation of 
High-church principles. Their fallacy has been 
ably pointed out by others, whose efforts I hope 
may awaken some who maintain them to perceive 
their errors ; the danger of such tenets, as it has 
decently been strongly impressed upon my own 
mind, I would humbly point out to my fellow 
■Christians. 

If those extravagant representations of the effi- 
Jcacy and intrinsic value of outward forms had been 
put forth by High-church divines of the old school, 
they would have attracted comparatively little 
attention ; and would have been treated, by modem 
professors of evangelical Christianity, as obsolete 
vagaries, which the Christian world is now too en- 
lightened to give heed to. But when such views 
are advanced and sanctioned by men of piety, some 
of whom have long been well known as evaagelical 
preachers, the case is very different. Some may 
adopt them without examination, as being the doc- 
trine of their spiritual teacher, or of those from 
whom they have previously derived benefit ; while 
others will be captivated by a system so complete 
in itself, so ably advocated, and which imposes on 
its votaries such a fair show of voluntary humility. 
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Many persons flatter themselves that Popery can 
never again exercise its sway over the enlightened 
minds of the nineteenth century, while others 
think that the heady and high-minded spirit of the 
present day is altogether incompatible with implicit 
submission to another in matters of faith ; but I 
think this is overlooking the essential difference 
between temporal and spiritual matters. The his* 
tory of Popery has abundantly shown that the 
most daring and independent spirits in worldly 
things, have often bowed with the most abject 
servility to her superstitions. There is something 
satisfactory to man's natural indolence, and aversion 
to the things of God, in being able to shift the 
weight of responsibility from himself to another; 
it is like transacting one's religious business through 
an agent, who takes all the trouble of the spiritual 
part, and leaves us only a few forms to go through. 
And how much easier it is, not only to go through 
a few forms, but to give all our wealth, to give our 
body to be burned, or to give our first-bom for our 
transgression, than to give the heart to Q-od, the 
history of mankind from the beginning of the world 
has testified. 

If the teachers to whom I allude, not content 
with maintaining that the Church of England is 
the most scriptural in her constitution, and the 
most efficient instrument of general instruction, 
had proceeded to praise her in all the extravagance 
of hyperbole, and depreciated her rivals even more 
than they have done, this had been a light evil; we 
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miglit have questioned the good taste of talking of 
** the meetingers ; " but no great harm could have 
resulted firom the promulgation of such opinions. 
But the tendency of their doctrines is to exalt 
outward forms at the expense of inward experience; 
to represent religion as a thing in itself so vague 
and uncertain, that no one could know what it is, 
unless there were an order of priests to explain it. 
Without venturing to say it in so many words, they 
certainly make due submission to the authority of 
the Church, and attendance on the ordinances, a 
substitute for " a new heart and a right spirit ; " 
and they virtually maintain, that a decent and 
reverential participation in what they are pleased 
to term "the eucharist," will as certainly produce 
beneficial effects as a medical preparation. Obe- 
dience to " Christ's ministers" is strongly enforced, 
and an habitual looking unto Jesus in faith and 
prayer is hardly touched upon ; while " close com- 
munion with the Church" is put in the place of 
close and habitual communion with God. It is not 
too much to say, that in proportion as these doc- 
trines are received and acted upon, vital Christianity 
must diminish and decay. And that these are the 
doctrines of the teachers alluded to, I could suffi- 
ciently prove by quotations from their writings; 
but this I rather choose to avoid — feeling that the 
less popular attention is drawn to them the better. 
This paper is not, as some of theirs declare them- 
selves to be, adpopulum ; it is rather a word to the 
wise ; but as, in these reading days, no one can be 
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sure into whose hands his lucubrations may fall, we 
must be cautious not to be agents in propagating 
the very opinions we are condemning. 

When an3rthing, in itself true, has been so ex- 
aggerated as to become an error, it is difficult to 
attack the error in such a way as not to appear 
desirous to subvert the truth on which it is founded. 
I do not wish to be so misunderstood on the 
present occasion; I believe that the word and 
ordinances are not to be administered by all, indis- 
criminately, but by those properly qualified to do so ; 
and that some outward observances are suited to our 
compound nature, and have been appointed as helps 
to devotion, by Him who " knew what is in man." 
But to speak of any class of men, as having the 
body and blood of Christ entrusted to their keeping 
in such a way that it can only be received at their 
hands ; to say that a man ordained by a bishop has 
a promise from Christ, that when he baptises he 
shall admit souls iuto the kingdom of heaven,* is 

* I must here quote the passage referred to, lest it be thought 
that I put an unfiur construction on the author's meaning, or 
garble his sentences to suit my own purpose : — ** Herein is the 
difference between the ministry of such persons as have received 
this commission from the bishop, and of those who have not 
received it ; that to the former Christ has promised that His 
presence shall remain. ' Lo ! I am with you always ; even to 
the end of the world ; ' and that when tiiey minister the word 
and sacraments (which are the keys of the kingdom of heaven), 
what they do upon earth in His name, according to His will, 
shall be ratified and made good in heaven. * Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever. 
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indeed to go back to the beggarly elements of 
Popery. I am aware tbat these, and similar decla- 
rations, might be so commented on and explained, 
as to look something like truth ; but take them in 
the broad statements in which they appear in the 
writings referred to, and it is only possible to put 
one construction upon them. 

The doctrine which lays the axe to the root of 
Satan's power is, '' Except a man be bom again, he 
cannot see the kingdom of God ; " and against this 
doctrine he has ever waged war. The time has gone 
by for turning it into ridicule ; it must therefore be 
assailed by other weapons ; and I remember a late 
eminent individual, whose own history was a me- 
lancholy illustration of the fact, used to say, '^ Satan 
wiU never employ hctd men to introduce error into 
the Church, if he can prevail on good men to do it." 
The doctrine of regeneration cannot now be laughed 
at ; it must be slily jostled out of its place ; or hid 
behind a number of ceremonies. I fully believe, 
that those to whom I refer would shrink with 
horror from the impiety of seeking to set aside 
this most important doctrine : but the question is, 
— Are they not virtually doing so ? Is it not the 



thou shalt loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven/ Bat to 
those who have not received the commission, our Lord hath 
given no such promise. A person not commissioned firom the 
bishop may use the words of baptism, and sprinkle or bathe 
with the water on earth; but there is no promise from Christ 
that such a man shall admit souls to the kingdom of heavenj* 
-—Tracts for the Times, vol. i. No. 36. 
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tendency of those opinions they are advocating, to 
do so ? 

There is a numerous class on whom I fear these 
views of religion will exercise a baleful influence. 
The old race of fox-hunting parsons, and their; 
boon-companions, have nearly disappeared out of 
the land, and their places have been supplied by 
men of respectability and worldly prudence — the 
friends of decency and good order. The prevalence 
of evangelical Christianity has, of late years, had a 
sensible effect on the preaching of this class of 
persons. Instead of a mere inculcation of moral 
duties, there has been, in many, a recognition and 
enforcement of the leading truths of the G-ospel j 
and now and then a hint that some radical change 
must take place before we can be flt for the enjoy- 
ments of heaven. Now all this was promising ; one 
was led to hope that truth preached, might in time' 
become truth felt ; and that when they had tasted 
the sweetness of a new-bom soul's communion with 
its heavenly Father, they would entirely abandon 
the vain fashions and pursuits of a world lying in 
wickedness. But when they And that some of those 
men, who have enjoyed the confidence of the more 
pious part of the community, are labouring to build 
up again those things which their evangelical 
fathers and brethren in the Church were obliged to 
pull down, before they could lay the true founda- 
tion, what are they to think ? May they not turn 
round and say — " You see we are in the right, 
after all ; and the good old way of the eighteenth 
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century was right ; and those new-fangled notions 
which John Wesley introduced, and which so cap- 
tiyated the fancy of you evangelical preachers for 
so many years, turn out in the end to be only 
methodistical whims ! " 

The highly-gifted individual, to whom I have 
alluded above, adopted at one time those ultra 
views of baptism that are maintained by the modem 
professors of High-church principles, but with this 
difference — that he did not confine its efficacy to 
those who were baptised by men commissioned by 
the bishops, but extended it to all who were bap- 
tised in the name of the Holy Trinity. According 
to his view, we were to treat all baptised men as 
Christians. Every one of them, he said, ou^ht to 
have been a saint ; and if they were not so, they 
should be treated as backsliders, but by no means 
as unconverted and unregenerate men. Every one 
of them was to be considered as a member of the 
Church of Christ, though, at the last, many might 
be found fit only for excision. A friend of mine, 
on whom he was pressing this doctrine, admitted 
that it looked well in theory, but urged that it was 
attended with many practical difficulties. "All 
things are possible to him that believeth," said 
he ; " it is an act of faith to believe, against the 
evidence of sight, that a man living in sin is a re- 
generate man." "This," said my friend, "is not 
the sort of difficulty to which I allude. I find in 
Scripture a marked distinction drawn between the 
Church and the world ; and certain rules given to 
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regulate the intercourse of the Church ^-ith the 
world. But, according to this view, I cannot find 
the world nearer than Turkey or Tartarj ; unless, 
indeed, I am to take the Quakers, and the junior 
persons of Baptist congregations, as the represent- 
atives of the world in Britain. Besides this, I 
think it will involve the necessity of an alteration 
in various parts of the Holy Scriptures; for ex- 
ample, when we see what is passing around us, not 
only in Europe at large, but even in our own 
country, we must certainly read in 1 John ii. 15, 16, 
* Love not the Church, neither the things that are 
in the Church ; for all that is in the Church, the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, are not of the Father, but of the world.* " 

My friend did not say this with levity, but from a 
solemn feeling that these were necessary conclusions 
from the premises laid down. And I earnestly 
entreat the consideration of all those who are dis- 
posed to give a signification to the word Church 
which will include in it the great mass of the com- 
munity, whether they must not encounter the 
same difficulties. 

O let all who profess to have passed from death, 
unto life, be diligent in prayer for the further teach- 
ing and illumination of the Holy Spirit ; that He 
may take of the things of Christ, and show them 
unto us ; that He may guide us into all truth, so 
that we may neither fall into error ourselves, nor 
be the means of leading others into it. 

Mabtua MaBKWSIiL. 
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No. vn. 

LOVE. 

I understand that some of mj juyenile friends 
complain that Aunt Fatty does not keep her pro« 
mise; that instead of giving them lessons on 
friendship, love, and marriage, as I engaged to do^ 
I write only for old dowagers, and the elderly 
gentlemen who sip tea, and talk Church-and-State 
politics with them. As I would not give any ground 
for such an imputation, I shall change my theme, 
and begin at once with that interesting topic — love. 

It seems to me that there is, in the present day, 
much affectation shown in regard to this affection 
of the mind. In the olden time, when Dr. Gregory 
and Mrs. Chapone were the oracles of young ladies, 
these, and others who wrote for the benefit of this 
interesting portion of the community, took up the 
subject of love in an open and straight-forward 
way, giving sundry sage rules and prudent maxims 
regarding it. But our moralists now-a-days seem 
to look upon it as a matter by no means to be hinted 
at to school-room Misses ; as if they deemed it a 
sort of naughty trick they would learn soon enough, 
without having it put into their heads by any direc 
tions on the subject. The reason of this squeam- 
ishness, that would banish alike from conversation, 
and from books of instruction, a subject that occu- 
pies at least one half of the world, seems to be, 
that custom has attached an exclusive meaning to 
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it ; and that people think that the less that is said 
the better, about this compound of gratified vanity, 
whim, and earthly passion, to which the appellation 
is usually restricted. And now, notwithstanding 
the many sneers to which an old maid giving a 
philosophical disquisition on love may be liable, I 
shall proceed to give my youthful friends a Uttle 
advice on the subject. 

I cannot find language to enable me to define 
love in the abstract, because it is something with 
which we are utterly unacquainted; the relative 
conditions in which we are placed to each other 
necessarily modifying its nature in every exercise 
of it. The love of the parent, the child, the lover, 
the husband, the friend, have each their own dis- 
tinctive character ; yet we can distinguish the pre- 
dominating feeling in all, from the sympathy, esteem, 
or veneration with which it is mingled, and perceive 
it to be the same in each. Essential and unmingled 
love exists only in Him who is the fountain of love ; 
but in those actings of it with which we are best 
acquainted, it is combined with Divine compassion 
for a fallen world. Perhaps the nearest approach 
to the pure exercise of love in man, is that of the 
advanced and contemplative Christian ; who, in holy 
meditation, is carried beyond the sense of what God 
is to himself individually, and views Him in His 
own essential character, as infinitely good, — as that 
glorious excellence, whose beauty and perfection 
draw forth all the higher faculties of the soul in 
adoring admiration. Now, some may be startlod 
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when I say, that widely different as is the' object 
which produces it, the exercise of human attach- 
ment in the breast of a refined and sensitive female 
is too nearly akin to adoration ; it is the concen- 
tration of all her affections, of her whole being, upon 
one object, towards which the mind goes forth as to 
the highest good. That which occupies our chief 
thoughts, engrosses our affections, influences our 
conduct, whose remembrance is continually present 
with us, is, undoubtedly, the object of our worship, 
our idol, our god. The poet has made Juliet honestly 
designate Eomeo, the god of her idolatry ; and if 
others did not wish to hide the truth from them- 
selves, they would perceive that they too were 
worshipping an idol — " worshipping and serving the 
creature more than the Creator." 

Love, then, in the mind of a tender-hearted and 
refined woman, in proportion to its purity, partakes 
of the nature of adoration, and in proportion to 
its intensity, is assimilated to worship. This is a 
serious consideration for those females who profess 
to be followers of Jesus ; who say they are not their 
own, but have been bought with a price, even the 
precious blood of Christ. My dear young friends, 
do you not shrink from the very thought of dis- 
placing your Saviour from His throne in your heart 
and exalting a fallen creature in His stead P Alas ! 
many who would at one time have said, " Is thy 
servant a dog, that he should do this thing ?" have 
fallen before the force of temptation ; and those 
souls that formerly soared above earth and all its 
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vanities, have been found cleaving to the dust. 
What has been said in regard to covetousness, that 
" it will, in all probability, prove the eternal over- 
throw of more characters among professing people 
than any other sin," may with more truth, in the 
case of young women, be said of earthly attach- 
ments. I have seen many a £a.ir profession of 
religion blighted by a misplaced or intense affection. 
In not a few instances, the individuals have '' gone 
back, and walked no more with Jesus ;" in others, 
they have in the end been mercifully brought, 
through many deep waters, into the land of peace. 
In some cases, I have known such an attachment 
overcome by strength of principle, but it has too 
often been at the expense of physical strength and 
mental energy ; and the remainder of life has been 
spent in the resignation of the enfeebled invalid, 
instead of the active employment of the zealous 
Christian. 

I mean not from this to argue that an exclusive 
attachment to one individual, above all others, is in 
itself sinful ; so far from this, I believe it is an ap- 
pointment of Q-od, by which those who perhaps a 
short time before were strangers to each other, are 
enabled to leave father and mother, and cleave to 
one another. But as such an attachment is usually 
the turning point in a young woman's life, deter- 
mining her future happiness and usefulness in this 
world, it is of the utmost importance that it should 
be viewed in a serious and prayer^ manner. The 
foolish habit of making the subject of love one of 
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idle merriment, tends much to hinder its being so 
viewed ; it is difficult to regard a matter which is 
continually made the object of jest and pleasantry, 
as one of the most momentous events of human life. 
The natural desire in a female to conceal the exist- 
ence of such an attachment from others, usually 
prevents her from being advised or warned on the 
subject, until a time when one might as weU preach 
to the winds — ^when its roots have struck so wide 
and so deep, that we might as easily expect to 
uproot the sturdy oak by maxims of reason and 
prudence, as to eradicate this engrossing affection 
by such feeble weapons. Surely, then, the first 
approach of this insidious passion should be care- 
&Ily watched, especially by a woman professing 
godliness, as it leads her into a course beset with 
many dangers. Her affection may be misplaced, — 
it may be unrequited, — ^it may be without any rea- 
sonable hope of an ultimate union, — or it may lead 
her away from Q-od ; she may receive the desire of 
her heart, and find leanness in her soul. 

But I should exceed my limits were I to say half 
of what might be said on this subject, which I may 
perhaps resume at a future period. In the mean- 
time, as I prefer instructing by examples, rather 
than by dry precepts, I shall mention some circum- 
stances in the history of a young friend of mine. 

Several of my school friendships have survived 
the vicissitudes of separation and change. One of 
my most intimate friends was Louisa Compton, 
who, soon after leaving school, was married to a 
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gentleman many years older than herself, who re- 
sided on his family estate in shire. I spent 

much of my time with her, usually paying her a visit 
at Christmas, and another during the summer or 
autumn. It was about a year before her death, 
when my own mind was brought under serious im- 
pressions of religion ; and I then felt very anxious 
to awaken my dear friend to similar convictions. 
Her last illness was of several months' duration, 
during which time I attended her constantly ; and 
for several weeks before her departure I had the in- 
expressible pleasure of seeing her rejoice in the 
Lord. The case of her husband and children was 
much on her mind, and she spake to them with 
great feeling, whenever her strength would permit 
her. She solemnly charged me to use every effort 
for the spiritual welfare of her children, entreating 
me to continue my visits as heretofore, and ex- 
pressing the same wish both to her husband and 
eldest daughter. 

Mr. Montague was one of those quiet, good- 
natured sort of people, whom everybody speaks well 
of, and nobody cares much for. His family had 
lived in that part of the country for many gene- 
rations, and had long been noted as the leading 
Tory family. This gave him an influence in the 
neighbourhood which neither his personal character, 
nor his fortune, which was not large, would have 
given him. His family consisted of three daughters, 
the two younger of whom were mere children when 
their mother died. I continued my visits as usual 
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the dying request of Mrs. Montague having made 
both parties look on this as a sacred duty. I saw 
comparatively little of the two younger girls, as they 
were sent to school, and frequently spent the 
greater part of the holidays in visits to their school- 
fellows and other friends ; but Louisa, the eldest, 
was an object of the liveliest interest to me. She 
was one of those truly amiable and delightful per- 
sons, in whose case it appears madness to the world 
to speak of the necessity of a new heart and a right 
spirit. Her talents inclined more to the useful 
than the brilliant; but her mind was well culti- 
vated, her manners refuied, and her conversation 
full of good sense and solid information. Her 
mother's delicate health had accustomed her, almost 
from childhood, to take a large share of the domestic 
management of the family, and as she grew older, 
her father derived such advantage from her sound 
sense and exactness in all matters of business, that 
he always called her his head-steward. 

This dear girl was the first young person to whose 
spiritual concerns I felt called to devote myself. I 
kept up a regular correspondence with her, and 
recommended to her such books as I thought suit- 
able. She laboured under the disadvantage of not 
having either Christian friends, or a spiritual minister 
in her own neighbourhood ; and although she dili- 
gently read the books I gave her, and received all 
my instructions with gratitude and humility, yet 
for some years I could perceive little progress 
towards a spiritual apprehension of Divine truth. 
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At length a ray of light appeared visible ; she spoke 
with feeling of the evils of her own heart, of the 
difficulty of doing that which she knew to be right, 
and of loving those things which reason told her 
are most worthy of love. These favourable symptoms 
continued and increased. Previous to my visit at 
Christmas, 18 — , she wrote me as follows: — "I 
look forward to your approaching visit with feelings 
I never experienced before ; I always felt grateful 
for your kindness, but now I trust I shall be able 
to enjoy Christian communion with you. When 
you made me read your favourite old authors, 
1 often thought them very tiresome, and was not 
unfrequently disgusted with many of their expres- 
sions ; but now I think I know what they mean, 
where they speak of our blessed Saviour as being 
' the chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely.' " 

This was indeed a delightful visit. Louisa was 
in the spring-time of a religious course, each day 
seeming to increase the beauty, the freshness, and the 
verdure of the same, when the renewing influences 
of the Spirit, like dew upon the tender herb, invigo- 
rated life, and shed fragrance around. Although her 
sisters were both at home, yet was I her chosen com- 
panion ; we read, we worked, we walked together ; 
and I felt that I gained more than I was able to 
impart. 

The neighbourhood around Mr. Montague's resi- 
dence was very populous ; there were noble families, 
and old families, and new families, with all of whom 
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the old gentleman kept up acquaintance, more 
OP less intimately. Many of the younger members 
.of those families visited them at the period I speak 
*of, on account of Letitia and Emma having just 
left school, and taken up their permanent abode at 
home. In the country there is usually one pre- 
vailing local topic, which, for a time, engrosses 
much of the conversation. Mr. Montague's nearest 
neighbour was one of the largest proprietors in the 
country ; but though their estates joined, they had 
never lived on intimate terms, as Mr. Bomilly 
called himself a Whig, and others called him a E*adi- 
cal. Party politics, however, did not run so high 
as to prevent occasional intercourse between those 
of opposite sentiments ; and as Mr. Bomilly' s man- 
fdon was one of the most splendid, and his esta- 
blishment one of the largest in the vicinity, himself 
and his doings afforded a good deal of drawing- 
room chit-chat at aU times. He had two children, 
who both died in infancy, and I had, on many pre- 
vious visits, been shocked at the coolness with 
which poor Mrs. Eomilly's demise used to be spoken 
of as a " consummation devoutly to be wished," in 
order that she might make way for a young wife 
and a young family. Many years, however, Mrs. 
Bomilly persisted in living, even until she and her 
husband were both verging towards three-score and 
ten. At length she died, and the neighbours were 
very anxious to know whether Mr. Bomilly would 
think of taking another wife. The general opinion 
was that he ought to do so ; for, shocking to relate, 
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the next heir to the estate of Elmwood and all its 
appurtenances was a certain John Stubbs, a hosier, 
in Cheapside, the son of Mr. Eomill/s eldest 
sister, who, some fifty years before, had eloped 
with her father's butler. What were Mr. Komilly's 
thoughts on the subject, never was known ; as in 
little more than a year after his aged partner's death, 
he followed her to the tomb ; and John Stubbs was 
thus left undisputed possessor of Elmwood. At 
the time his uncle died, he was very ill, and his 
medical attendants thought that to exchange the 
mild climate of Cheapside, for the keen and bracing 
air of the country, might be attended with incon- 
veniences — to themselves at least. He, therefore, 
continued in his own first floor till the dav of his 
death, which happened a few months after Mr. 
RomiUy's, and about six weeks prior to my arrival 
at Mr. Montague's. 

Public attention was now turned to his son, John 
Edward Stubbs, now esquire of Elmwood. He 
seemed the general topic of conversation ; and yet, 
as no one knew anything about him, it was wonder- 
ful how they contrived to get on with such an 
unknown subject. They discussed how far it was 
expedient to visit a man whose father was a hosier, 
and who, perhaps (horrid thought), had himself 
stood behind the counter, and imtied parcels of 
stockings ; while some of the younger ladies carried 
their speculations farther, and considered whether 
it were possible for any one to accept the splendours 
of Elmwood Hall, at the expense of being called 

x2 
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Mrs. Stubbs. It was currently reported tbat he 
was coming to the hall at Christmas ; then he was 
not coming ; then, again, he was coming before the 
end of the holidays. While these interesting dis- 
cussions were carried on, dear Louisa often looked 
at me with a smile of impatience, not unmingled 
with contempt. " O that tiresome John Stubbs," 
she used to exclaim, " he precludes all attempts at 
rational conversation." 

He did not visit Elmwood during the Christmas 
holidays, and after I left the Montagues I forgot 
his existence, until I was reminded of it on my 
return to them the following summer. 

Mabtha Mabkwell. 



No. VIII. 

ELMWOOD. 

I mentioned in my last the heartfelt joy I 
experienced, in beholding what I trusted was the 
commencement of a life of piety and devotedness 
to God in Louisa Montague, the eldest child of 
my deceased friend, and our mutual enjoyment of 
my Christmas visit to the family. Soon after I 
left them I received an interesting letter from her, 
but I was disappointed at this being succeeded by 
an imusually long interval of silence. At length a 
letter arrived, telling me of some books she had 
read, and some books she had not read, and some 
she meant to read ; but there was an air of con- 
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straint and coldness about it whicli I could not 
comprehend. I thought of writing to inquire what 
had produced this change ; but as the time for my 
summer visit was not far distant, I judged it better 
to wait till we could converse face to face. 

"When I arrived at Mr. Montague's I was received 
with the usual cordial welcome ; but after the first 
salutations were over, I imagined that there was 
some embarrassment in Louisa's manner, and a wish 
to avoid being alone with me. I was also annoyed 
to find that her cousin, Maria Compton, was on a 
visit to her, who, being some years older than 
Louisa, was, of course, more her companion than 
that of her younger sisters ; so I felt that while she 
remained we could not spend our mornings in the 
pleasant way we had done before. 

When we were all assembled in the drawing- 
room, the conversation could only be on such 
general topics as each was able to join in. I began 
to inquire the news of the neighbourhood. " How 
is the notable hero, John Stubbs," said I, "of 
whom I heard so much when I was last here ?" 

"Oh! Mr. Eomilly, you mean," said Louisa, 
slightly reddening. 

" No," said I, "I do not mean Mr. Eomilly; I 
mean John Stubbs." 

Maria Compton laughed. "Had you been as 
much interested in him as we are. Miss Markwell, 
you would have seen some time since in the news- 
papers, that John Edward Stubbs, Esq., of Elm- 
wood in the county of , had received his 
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Majesty's permission to assume tbe name of 
EomiUy." 

" WeU," said I, "though the poet says, 'What's 
in a name ? ' he has certainly changed his for the 
hetter. But what sort of youth is he ?" 

" Oh ! he wins all hearts," said Maria, looking at 
Louisa. 

I did not like this at all ; and when we went out 
to take an evening stroll on the lawn, I contrived 
to draw Miss Compton aside, and inquire more par- 
ticularly into the matter. From her I learnt that 
Mr. Montague had heen at first determined to have 
no acquaintance with Mr. Stuhhs, saying, that like 
all other upstarts, he was no douht a Eadical and 
a Dissenter. But when he found that he not only 
had nothiag of the upstart ahout him, hut was, 
moreover, a Churchman and a Conservative, he 
hecame his avowed friend and patron, and made 
several parties for the purpose of introducing him 
to the neighbouring gentry. This necessarily caused 
a great intimacy between them. Mr. Romilly (as I 
ought to call him) was at the house almost daily, 
and though not yet the declared lover of Louisa, no 
one entertained a doubt of his being so in reality, 
and only waiting, with due humility, in the hope of 
insinuating himself into the fair lady's good graces. 
"And he must have little penetration, and less 
vanity," added Maria, " if he does not soon discover 
that this will be no very difficult task." 

" But is he a pious man ? " asked I, forgetting 
for the moment, in my eagerness, to whom I spoke. 
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" Oh ! very pious," answered she. " He goes 
to Church every Sunday, and never pays visits on 
that day, but usually takes tea here, and reads a 
sermon in the evening to uncle and the girls." 

This seemed to explain the change in Louisa, 
and made my heart sad. But I did not think it 
expedient to speak to her abruptly on the subject ; 
so resolved to wait some favourable opportunity of 
doing so. 

I found he was the favourite of the whole family, 
and the frequent object of conversation with aU, 
except Louisa, who seldom mentioned him, but 
listened with apparent delight to the praise be- 
stowed on him by others. As for Letitia, she 
spake of little else than Mr. Eomilly ; his opinions, 
his sayings, his taste, were introduced by her on all 
occasions. 

" Tou make me quite curiou^ to see this im- 
portant personage," said I to her. 

" Well, Aunt Patty, I hope all your wishes may 
be as soon gratified ; he is coming this morning to 
dig Emma's garden and mine." 

" To dig your gardens ! That's an odd employ- 
ment for the Squire of Elmwood." 

•" He is very fond of gardening, and says, if gen- 
tlemen would take to digging, there would be fewer 
dyspeptics among them, and they would save a 
great deal of time and money now spent in running 
from one watering-place to another." 

" But why does he come here to dig ; has he no 
garden at Elmwood ? " 
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'' He is going to give Emma and me some beau- 
.tiful American plants, lately sent him by a friend. 
He is a first-rate botanist and florist, and says our 
old gardener knows nothing about flowers ; so, as 
the soil needs to be prepared in some particular 
way for those plants, he is determined to do it 
himself." 

I went to my room, as usual, after breakfast. 
At my last visit, Louisa used to join me there, after 
she had completed her domestic arrangements, and 
we read and prayed together, before joining the 
others in the drawing-room, or commencing our 
morning occupations. But now I was left alone, 
and my reflections on the cause of this were very 
painful. 

Soon after I joined Louisa and Maria, who were 
at work together, Letitia came into the room, say- 
ing, " Now, Aunt Patty, come out to the garden, 
and you shall see our heroa de roman ; I hope he 
may be leaning picturesquely on his spade, when 
you catch the first glimpse. And you need not be 
at all shocked at the idea of coming out to look at 
him ; because, as you are no contemptible gardener 
yourself, I wish your advice on some knotty points 
relative to the shape of a new flower bed." 

I followed Letitia to her garden, and found Mr. 
Bomilly digging with all his might. I can best 
describe his appearance by negatives. He was 
neither tall nor short, stout nor lean, fair nor dark ; 
not decidedly handsome, but possessing one of 
those delightful countenances, that when once 
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seen, is never forgotten, — a face beaming with in- 
telligence, benevolence, and good-humour. He was 
dressed in a sort of light jacket, his coat hanging 
on the door of the tool-house. After his bow of 
introduction, he immediately apologised to me for 
his appearance, adding, with a gesture of mock 
reverence to Letitia, " My mistress makes me work 
so hard, that I am obliged to doff my surtout." 

We soon got into conversation on the merits of 
bog-earth, and other garden amendments, and con- 
tinued our discussion till Louisa and Maria joined 
us, to give notice that luncheon was ready. 

" If you mean to be charitable enough to give a 
poor gardener his dinner, Miss Montague," said 
Mr. Romilly, " I shall continue at my work an hour 
or two longer, and ask no luncheon, except a bottle 
ofginger-beer." 

At dinner he was seated between Louisa and 
myself. He was certainly studiously attentive to 
her ; but not so exclusively engrossed as to prevent 
him from addressing much lively conversation to 
me. My dear Louisa did the honours of her 
father's table with her usual graceful dignity ; 
there was nothing of the bashful confusion of the 
love-sick girl about her ; but as I cautiously, yet 
attentively, watched her, I thought I could per- 
ceive a flush on her cheek, and a brilliancy in her 
eye, that bespoke an intense feeling of enjoyment. 
Mr. Montague appealed to Mr. Romilly for his 
opinion on the contents of each column of the 
London newspaper he had been reading; Letitia 
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took the opportunity of her father's pauses to talk 
to him about annuals and perennials ; while dear 
little Emma, (as we still absurdly persisted in call- 
ing her, though she was now the tallest of the 
sisters, and turned seventeen,) sat looking at him 
with unfeigned admiration, as if he had been the 
eighth wonder of the world. 

In the evening I had a specim'en of another of 
Mr. Eomilly's accomplishments. He possessed a 
fme bass voice, and a considerable knowledge of 
music : Louisa did not sing, but she was an excel- 
lent pianist; she therefore, in concert phrase, 
** presided at the piano forte," while Letitia, Emma, 
and their accomplished guest, sang trios, catches, 
and glees, in a style that reminded me of my 
youthful days, and Messrs. EUiotts, King, and 
Evans. 

The account of this, the day after my arrival, 
might serve equally well as the account of many- 
succeeding days. When the weather was too warm 
to admit of Mr. Bomilly pursuing his horticultural 
labours, his gardener did so under his direction. 
When the American plants were all deposited in 
the ground, plants from other quarters made their 
appearance; imtil the gardens of Letitia and 
Emma threatened to cover the whole pleasure- 
grounds. 

I had determined, before I saw him, that I would 
not like him; but I found this was easier said 
than done. He was, in some respects, a singular 
character. Having always considered him the 
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undoubted heir of Elmwood, his father had given 
him an education suitable to his expected station in 
society. After leaving Oxford, he had travelled on 
the Continent with a highly intelligent and accom- 
plished tutor, who, being many years older than 
himself, possessed much influence over him, and 
who, instead of permitting him to waste his time 
in the frivolous way too often pursued by youthful 
travellers, directed his attention to every object 
that could enlarge his mind, improve his taste, or 
impart to him useful knowledge. 'With all these 
risks of becoming a savant, or a virtiwso, Edward 
Eomilly was neither ; he had gained all the advan- 
tages his tutor desired for him, without injuring 
the unaffected simplicity of his truly English cha- 
racter. His chief aim in life apparently was, to 
receive and impart enjoyment; he had seen and 
read much, and was daily making new acquisitions 
in knowledge ; but his sole motive seemed to be, 
to provide his contribution to the agremens of 
life ; and so far was he from trying to show himself 
off in conversation, that he appeared to furnish his 
quota of information rather as a duty, and in order 
to entitle him to the communications of others, 
than as considering it particularly valuable. 

As there were few subjects of which he had not 
some knowledge, he could make himself an agree- 
able companion to every one. He talked of politics 
with Mr. Montague, of books with Louisa, of 
flowers with Letitia, and of music with Emma. 
Nor were he and I destitute of topics in common : 
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he was, thougli a Conservative, (I beg pardon for 
the uncomplimentary conjunction^ a great friend 
to popular education, which his predecessor, though 
a Whig, had miserably neglected on his estates ; 
and he was now engaged in making inquiries res- 
pecting the population of the villages and hamlets 
on his property, with the view of building schools. 
We had many discussions on his future plans ; and 
I was delighted with the good sense, and know- 
ledge of the human mind, which he displayed in the 
prudent and vndely-planned schemes he spake of^ 
for the moral improvement of the people. 

His manners were a happy mixture of the atten- 
tive gallantry of the Continent, and good old English 
sincerity. He had that preference for female society 
which is generally manifested in amiable men; 
but he treated women as rational companions, not 
as idols to be worshipped, or play-things to be 
jested with. Nor were his attentions exclusively 
devoted to the young and handsome ; he appeared 
to seek from each whatever she was able to im- 
part of amusement or instruction ; and even Aunt 
Patty came in for her full share of his friendly 
notice. 

Such was the fair side of Edward Eomilly's cha- 
racter. He often reminded me of the young man 
whom our Saviour loved, but to whom He said, 
"Yet lackest thou one thing." The one thing 
lacking in him, was a heart devoted to God. He 
had that respect for the externals of religion which 
every man of sense possesses ; he had even more — 
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he manifested mucli of what is called pious feeling; 
that is, he entertained such sentiments towards a 
Supreme Being as might be suitable to an unfallen 
creature : the expression of his devotional feelings, 
if addressed to God, would probably have been in 
the strain of Adam and Eve's morning hymn. But 
to the peculiar doctrines of Christianity he had the 
usual enmity of the carnal mind ; he had no idea 
of the fall of man, save as an excuse for his infir- 
mities ; nor any idea of the Gospel, beyond a vague 
notion that the merits of Christ make up the 
balance of our deficiencies. Spiritual religion he 
viewed as a gloomy and austere thing, interfering 
with men's innocent enjoyments, and breaking tip 
the harmony of society. Though I never heard 
him directly state all this, I had no diflSculty in 
ascertaining that such were his opinions, as Maria 
Compton had an abundance of anecdotes, which she 
was very fond of narrating, of the mischief and 
dissension caused in families, where one of the 
members took religious whims, as she called them. 
He cordially assented to all she said ; and when I 
ventured to express my opinion on the subject, he 
turned it off" with a polite indifference, which plainly 
said, " At your age, women may be as religious as 
they please." 

Mabtha Mabkwell. 
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No. IX. 

SPIRITUAL DECLENSION. 

It is an old adage that '' religious declension 
begins in the closet." Perhaps it is more correct 
to say, that there it is first manifested, and may 
there be first detected ; the original cause of this 
defection in private devotion being usually some- 
thing in our intercourse with the world. But 
whatever may first produce such defection, it soon 
becomes itself the cause of all spiritual maladies. 
Tho spiritual frame does not at once recover its 
elasticity, when the weight which pressed upon it 
is removed, but continues loose and disordered, 
throwing all the movements of the soul into eon- 
fusion. 

There are few Christians who do not, by sad 
experience, know something of such declensions ; 
but though, alas ! too common, they are not on 
that account the less dangerous. Young Chris- 
tians should beware of viewing backsliding as a 
light matter ; nor should professors of religion, of 
any age, comfort themselves under its continuance 
by an unauthorised use of the doctrine that God's 
decrees are immutable. True it is, that " His 
counsel shaU stand, and He wOl do aU His plea- 
sure ;" but we are no where instructed in Scripture 
to make the doctrine of election a substitute for 
habitual communion with God, nor a comfort 
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under the continuance of a cold and careless walk. 
Let us not be high-minded, but fear. " Demas 
hath forsaken me, having loved this present 
world." 

My visit to Mr. Montague's family became every 
week more painful to me, from the sad change in 
the conduct of my poor Louisa. She so studiously 
avoided being left alone with me, that I saw no 
hope of a private interview without formally de- 
manding one ; and this I delayed from day to day, 
still hoping the desired opportunity might be pro- 
videntially brought about. I did not, however, 
omit throwing out such hints, when occasion 
offered, as I knew would be well understood ; these 
sometimes raised a blush on the cheek of Louisa, 
or a look of embarrassment ; but she never took 
any notice of them. 

I was soon made aware that the change in Louisa 
had not escaped the notice of her sisters. One day 
I entered the drawing-room hastily, wishing to in- 
quire of her the address of a person in whose behalf 
I had, at her request, promised to write to a friend. 
Not finding her there, I inquired if she was in her 
room. Letitia, whose marked enmity to real reli- 
gion often distressed me, laughed sarcastically, and 
said, " O, Aunt Patty, I assure you, Louisa has 
found a cure for her love of solitude ; there are no 
closetings in her own apartment by the hour now, 
as there used to be some time since." 

" Louisa does happen to be in her ovm room at 
present," said Emma; " but I fear Aunt Patty will 
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not think her so well employed as formerly, as she 
is trying on a new dress." 

At this the sisters and Maria Compton burst 
into a simultaneous, and, in my opinion, somewhat 
rude lit of laughter ; while I retired, pained and 
mortified, not at Louisa trying on a new dress, but 
because it was evident that her altered conduct 
was, by her companions, both marked and attri- 
buted to its true cause. 

How little professors of religion seem to be 
aware of the nice tact by which children of this 
world perceive their spiritual aberrations ! Not 
only can they detect outward inconsistencies, but 
they instinctively feel when the spirituality of the 
Christian's mind is lowered, and more nearly 
approaches their own standard ; and then the lan- 
guage of their heart is, ''Art thou also become 
weak as we P Art thou become like unto us ? " 

The difficulty I felt in speaking to Louisa as I 
wished, was much increased from having nothing 
tangible to find fault with. She was naturally of 
a grave and reflecting character, and her manners 
still retained the sweet composure that always 
distinguished them. I had reason to fear she was 
remiss and formal in her private devotions ; but of 
this I could not accuse her, merely on my own 
supposition. Her cousin's presence was given as 
the reason for many changes I ventured to notice ; 
such as the increased interest she appeared to take 
in the news of the neighbourhood, and in the 
trifling literature of the day ; together with the 
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total banishment of good old Owen, Mavel, and 
Shaw, from the precincts of the drawing-room. 
" You know well, Aunt Patty," said Louisa, " that 
Maria Compton not only has no sympathy with 
such subjects as you allude to, but is rather given 
to turn them into ridicule; is it not therefore 
better to avoid bringing them in her way ?*' 

" But I fear, Louisa, you have more sympathy 
with her than you ought to have." 

" You judge me uncharitably. Aunt Patty ; I 
trust I can talk of trifling matters without having 
my mind much occupied by them." 

Where the spirit of self-justification reigns, it is 
impossible to bring home, or at least to produce an 
acknowledgment of error ; so I met with nothing 
but disappointment in all my efforts. 

We went one day to the green-house at Elm- 
wood, to see a splendid and rare flower, just then 
in full beauty, which attracted most of the florists 
in the neighbourhood to see it. Next morning, to 
our surprise, Mr. RomiUy entered with it in his 
hand. We all exclaimed against him for pulling it. 
" Miss Montague expressed a wish to copy it," 
said he, '' and I found, on consulting the gardener, 
that it would be both difficult and hazardous to 
convey the whole plant here." 

Letitia and Maria Compton continued to scold 
him. " I think I do it the highest honour," said 
he ; " instead of leaving it to wither on its stem, 
I give it to be immortalized by Miss Montague's 
pencil." Li saying this, he bowed with much 

T 
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gallantry to Louisa, presented the flower to her, 
and then left the room with the rest of the party, 
to ride on the lawn and fields with Letitia and 
Emma, who were at present his pupils in the eques- 
trian exercise. 

Louisa stood for a few mintes gazing at the 
flower, apparently unconscious of my presence. I 
approached her, and looking at her with earnest- 
ness, said, " Dear Louisa ! ask your own heart 
whether Christ is now the * chief among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely.' You are contem- 
plating His beautiful workmanship; are your 
thoughts rising to Him without whom * was not 
anything made that was made?' " She blushed 
deeply, muttered something unintelligible, and 
hastened out of the room. I flattered myself that 
she was more grave and pensive at dinner that 
day ; but in the evening the music seemed to re- 
vive her spirits, and the temporary cloud passed 
away. 

I am fond of music ; it is not man's invention, 
but Gl-od's creation; the wonderful sympathy 
established between it and the human frame is an 
appointment of Him who made all things very 
good. But through the corruption of our nature 
we pervert His best gifts ; and sure I am, that 
music, as it is used in the present day, is one of 
Satan's most powerful instruments. Even when 
he does not employ it to the full amount of its 
fascinating power, it does him good service, in 
withdrawing men's minds from the awful realities 
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of an eternal state, and filling up those intervals 
that might have been given to serious reflection. 
I allude, however, only to the abuse of it ; it may 
be used, like other worldly things, " as not abusing 
it," by those who maintain an habitual recollection 
that " the fashion of this world passeth away." 

I resolved on terminating my visit to the Mon- 
tagues sooner than usual ; but was determined to 
make one bold attempt before my departure. The 
day after I had come to this resolution, the long- 
desired opportunity was, unexpectedly, afforded 
me. On that day, Maria Compton's brother came 
of age, and 9ufete champetre was to be given on the 
occasion, by his mother, who resided about ten 
miles from Mr. Montague's. Mr. Eomilly was to 
have made one of the party, but was called to 
London on business the day before ; and on the 
morning of the day, Louisa was reported to have 
a bad headache, and to be, in consequence, unable 
to accompany the others. 

I had previously declined the invitation, so re- 
mained at home. I made various efforts to see 
Louisa in the course of the day, but was always 
told she wished to be perfectly quiet. At length 
she was probably ashamed of the repeated denials, 
and sent to say she would be glad to see me at tea, 
in the dressing-room. This room had formerly 
been the scene of many pleasant interviews ; but 
during this visit I had scarcely entered it. At the 
appointed hour I tapped gently at the door two or 
three times ; but receiving no answer, I supposed 

T 2 
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Louisa had fallen asleep, and quietly opened it. 
She was recHning on a sofa, with her face turned 
from the door, so she did not immediately perceive 
me. Her head rested on one hand, while the other 
held an open hook which lay on her knee ; her eyes 
were turned upwards, and there was something in 
the animated and happy expression of her counte- 
nance that reminded me of former days. But, 
alas ! her aspect was not that of prayer, and I 
knew too well who was the ohject of her pleasant 
meditations. 

She coloured on perceiving me, and attempted to 
rise ; hut I sat down hy her, and scarcely knowing 
what I did, took the hook from her hand. It was 
a volume of Metastasio, and was open at the words 
of the duet which Mr. Eomilly and Emma had 
sung the evening hefore his departure for London. 

" Louisa," said I, solemnly, " your closet com- 
panions were of a different character last time I 
was here." 

She hlushed, and muttered something about her 
father's wishing that she should not forget her 
Italian. 

" My dear child," said I, " trifle not thus with 
the concerns of your immortal soul. This apart- 
ment has been often the scene of your intercourse 
with God, of your meditation on His holy word, 
and of your uttered and recorded resolutions to 
live to His service and glory. See how everything 
now testifies against you !" As I said this, I lifted 
her portfolio from the table, and showed her^ in the 
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centre of a wreath of painted flowers, the verse 
she had written in beautiful characters. 

" More of thy Spirit, Lord, impart. 
More of thine imi^ let me bear ; 

Erect thy throne within my heart. 
And reign without a rival there." 

" It would be mockery," I continued, " to ask if 
this is now your prayer ; you have voluntarily de- 
throned the living G-od, and exalted an idol to His 
place in your affections." 

Louisa became much agitated ; she endeavoured 
for a time to deny that she entertained more than 
common friendship for Mr. Romilly ; but to this I 
would not for a moment listen, and appealed to her 
for the truth of my assertion, with a solemnity she 
could not evade. She then resorted to the false 
common-places usually uttered on such occasions, 
about the great probability of leading a person so 
amiable into all that is good and right. " During 
the short time you have known him, Louisa," said 
I, " he has led you, not only from the enjoyment, 
but even from the profession of spiritual religion ; 
and do you expect that matters will be exactly 
reversed when you are his wife ? No, my poor girl, 
now is your time to escape from this fatal snare : 
life and death are now before you ; the friendship 
of God, or that friendship of the world which is 
enmity with God ; a life of splendour, and, it may 
be, a death-bed of doubt, or a life hidden [with 
Christ, and a hope full of immortality. Choose 
you this day whom you will serve." 
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Louisa wept bitterly, but said nothing. I said 
much more to her in the same strain ; telling her, 
among other things, of a ladj well known in the 
gaj world, who had in early life made a religious 
profession, but who had gone from step to step, 
till she had become immersed in all the follies of 
fashionable life, and who, being suddenly called 
into eternity by a severe illness, which left her to 
the last in possession of her senses, experienced 
on her death-bed nothing but a fearful looking-for 
of judgment and fiery indignation ; and who died 
repeating, in harrowing accents, the most fearful 
denunciations of Scripture against the wicked. 

Louisa appeared subdued; she wept on my 
shoulder, and faintly said, '^What, oh what can 
I do?" 

" Fly, without delay, from this scene of tempta- 
tion," said I ; " come home with me for a time, and 
seek in the calm of retirement that peace which 
you have lost. We will again commune with our 
God, and with one another ; and you will return 
hither, if not altogether a conqueror over this 
unhappy passion, at least strengthened for future 
conflict." 

She made me no reply to this ; but saying she felt 
quite unable for any further conversation, bade me 
good night, and retired into her bed-room. 

Maetha Maekwelii. 
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No. X. 

THE FfiTE. 

When I retired to my apartment after the inte- 
resting conversation with Louisa, of which I have 
gi"en the substance, I tried to indulge a hope that 
this unfortunate attachment might be overcome, 
and that my dear young friend would again enter 
on the path of life and peace. But T could not ; I 
felt that she was conquered, but not subdued ; she 
could not resist the truth, when set before her ; 
but I feared she would not regulate her conduct 
by it. 

My forebodings were soon verified. I received a 
note from her next morning, saying that it was 
impossible for her to leave home at present ; that 
she would give due consideration to the advice I 
had kindly given her ; and requested that I would 
not again allude to the subject of last night's con- 
versation. She remained in her room all day, her 
cousin, Maria Compton, (who to my surprise and 
annoyance returned from her brother's along with 
the rest of the party,) keeping her company the 
greater part of the morning. At dinner she was 
declared to be convalescent, and intending to join 
the family in the evening; and accordingly she 
made her appearance in the drawing-room soon 
after the arrival of Mr. Eomilly, who had just 
returned from London. 
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Next morning I announced my intention of 
leaving them the day following. This resolution 
was opposed by all, except Louisa and Maria 
Compton, who said nothing. While we were dis- 
cussing the subject, Mr. Bomilly entered. When 
appealed to, whether it was not very wrong in 
Aunt Patty to go away before the usual time, he 
replied, " Miss Markwell must not think of going 
away for a week at least ; for I hope next week to 
lay the foundation stone of the school-house I 
mean to build ; and I wish to give the children a 
dinner on the lawn, and to present each of them 
with a Bible; and I must beg Miss Markwell's 
assistance in all these matters, as she has much 
more experience in them than I have " 

Though this sort oifete is the only kind in which 
I have either pleasure or interest, it would not on 
this occasion have tempted me to postpone my 
departure, had not Mr. Moutague decidedly 
expressed a wish that I should remain to a<5com- 
pany his daughters and niece to Elm wood. I 
accordingly agreed to do so. The intervening time 
was chiefly occupied in making and talking about 
arrangements for this y^^e; to procure the requisite 
number of Bibles was my appointed task. Letitia 
and Emma suggested the programme of the day's 
proceedings ; while Louisa and Maria held a con- 
sultation as to who ought, and who ought not to 
be invited on the occasion. 

I shall not describe the festivities of that remark- 
able day ; to me it was chiefly marked by an event 
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productive of consequences never to be forgotten 
" while memory holds her seat." The morning was 
ushered in by gentle showers ; but by the time of 
our meeting it was one of those exquisite days in 
which the brilliant sun and the balmy gale seem to 
infuse new life and vigour into all creation. It 
seemed to exhilarate all the party ; smiles and con- 
gratulations abounded everywhere ; and many who 
were little used to bestow their courtesy on " dirty 
village children," were now assiduous in going from 
table to table, to see that all their wants were 
supplied. 

All the neighbouring gentry, who composed this 
gay and numerous party, paid the most distinguished 
attention to the Montague family, as if it were 
generally understood they had more than a 
common interest in all connected vnth Elmwood. 
Letitia and Maria Compton were in high spirits, 
moving about from group to group, appearing to 
feel themselves very much at home ; and I thought 
I perceived an air of conscious importance, super- 
added to the usual quiet dignity of Louisa's 
deportment. 

When the children's repast was ended, the party 
dispersed in different directions over the pleasure 
grounds, until the more sumptuous refreshments 
were arranged for them. The scene was one of 
fairy enchantment. The park in which Elmwood- 
hall stands, is a gentle slope of great extent; so 
that from almost every point its diversified features 
of grove, lawn, and lake are distinctly seen. A 
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small river that runs through it has been lefb here 
and there to murmur over its pebbly bed ; has beei 
expanded into the broad and glassy lake, and raised 
into the sparkling fountain ; while in the centre, 
the splendid Grecian mansion stands proudly, 
thrown out in fine relief by the dark wood which 
covers the rising ground behind it. The sun no^ 
brightly gilded its classic porticos, and I gazed ol 
the lovely scene with a heavy heart, for I viewed it 
as part of the price offered for my dear Louisa's 
happiness. As these thoughts passed through mj 
mind, I looked up, and saw her standing near me 
surveying the varied landscape with an air of exul- 
tation ; her eye beaming with the pride of life, and 
her whole demeanour reminding me of the haught} 
king when he viewed the great Babylon he hac 
built. 

"Louisa," said I, solemnly, " 'What shall it profit 
a man if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? ' '* 

She answered me only by a cold and haughty 
look, such as I had never before seen her counte- 
nance assume, and moved away to join the nearest 
group. I earnestly longed for the hour of depar- 
ture, for the festive scene ill accorded with my 
feelings. I entered a shady walk, which led into a 
thick plantation, and felt some relief when the gay 
party was entirely shut out from my view. After 
1} walking a little way, I sat down in a bower com- 

. posed of woodbine and clematis, and was soon lost 

in melancholy reflections and sad anticipations. I 
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had not sat long, when the sound of approaching 
footsteps warned me the solitude was not so pro- 
found as I had expected. As the sounds, however, 
evidently proceeded from a path I had observed to 
diverge from the one I entered, I knew that if it 
were a party returning from the park, they would 
reach it without passing my retreat. I therefore 
gave little heed, until, as the voices drew nearer, 
I could not help being struck by the earnest and 
impassioned tone in which one of the individuals 
was speaking. A curve in the pathway brought 
them a short distance behind the bower ; and a few 
words, in a well-known voice, which I could not 
avoid hearing, plainly disclosed the nature of the 
conversation. I looked, in breathless agitation, 
through the leafy screen which concealed me ; and, 
in a few moments, an opening in the trees gave to 
my view the figures of— Mr. Eomilly and Emma 
Montague I 

My feelings at this sight somewhat resembled 
those I should have endured, had I seen some one 
plunge a dagger into the bosom of my dear Louisa. 
I was at first inclined to brand Mr. Eomilly as a 
deceiver ; but when I looked back on his conduct, 
I saw more reason to be surprised at my own 
blindness, and that of others. True, he was always 
attentively polite to Louisa, but he spent much 
more of his time with the younger girls ; and I now 
clearly perceived that his attentions to her were 
simply paid to the mistress of the mansion, and 
eldest sister. 
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At first I felt at a loss how I ought to act. Had 
my plans not been fixed, I would certainly have 
remained some time longer, that I might be with 
my dear Louisa, when this death-blow to her 
earthly hopes should be first disclosed to her ; but 
as everything was arranged for my departure on 
the following morning, I judged it, on the whole, 
more expedient for me to go. 

I set off at an early hour, without seeing any of 
the family except Mr. Montague, having taken a 
hasty leave of the others the previous evening. I 
had many sad thoughts about poor Louisa ; I tried 
to hope it might ultimately tend to her spiritual 
benefit ; but I greatly dreaded the immediate effects 
of the disappointment. 

I had been at home about a fortnight, when I 
received a letter from Letitia, announcing the 
intended marriage of Emma and Mr. Eomilly. 
She stated that Mr. Montague had wished it to be 
delayed for some months ; but that Emma being 
very desirous to have a peep at the Continent, and 
Mr. Bomilly anxious to be settled at home before 
Christmas, the only way to accomplish the wishes 
of both, was by celebrating the joyful event without 
delay, as the season was already far advanced ; it 
was therefore to take place in the course of three 
weeks at latest ; and I was desired to hold myself 
in readiness for a summons to the wedding, as soon 
as all the necessary preparations should be finished. 
This letter was concluded by a postscript, which 
Letitia kindly meant should relieve my anxiety 
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about Louisa. After mentioning that she knew I, 
in common with others, believed that her elder 
sister was the object of his attention, she said, " I 
have reason to think dear Louisa herself laboured 
under the same mistake; but she has borne the 
trial most sweetly : scarcely any one could discover 
that she suffered, when the truth was disclosed; but 
I, who know her every look so weU, was aware that 
she did so, most acutely. However, I trust she 
will soon get over it ; and, fortunately, she has at 
present so much to do, that she has no time to 
think of anything but the business in hand. The 
apartments allotted for Emma's use at Elmwood 
are to be entirely new furnished ; one of the 
drawing-rooms is to be converted into a music- 
room, and various other changes are to take place, 
besides some twenty servants to engage ; and aU 
this burden faUs upon Louisa, whose whole time is 
occupied in talking to upholsterers, decorators, 
men-servants, and maidens; as the lovers give 
themselves very little trouble about any of these 
matters, and Maria Compton and I find the 
wedding-clothes occupation enough for our slender 
business capacities.' ' 

I could not decide whether I should write to 
Louisa or not ; and while I hesitated, time slipped 
on, and the wedding-day drew near. A few days 
before it, I received a note from Letitia, to say, 
that they expected some relatives from a distance 
to be present at the ceremony, who would occupy 
aL] their spare rooms the night previous to the 
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marriage ; so they bad arranged that I should stop 
at Mrs. Compton's on my way, remain there the 
preceding evening, and accompany the party to 
Church; but as their friends above-mentioned 
would leave them in the afternoon, they could then 
receive me for as long a time as I could make it 
convenient to stay. 

There was certainly nothing extraordinary in all 
this ; but I could not help suspecting in it a desire, 
on the part of Louisa, to avoid seeing me till the 
marriage had actually taken place. When I ar- 
rived at Mrs. Compton's, I anxiously inquired after 
Louisa's health. " She looked very ill last time I 
saw her," said her aunt ; "the poor girl has worked 
herself to death, preparing for this hasty wed- 
ding." 

Although thus prepared to see my dear young 
friend looking ill, I was, nevertheless, inexpressibly 
shocked by her appearance ; she was not only pale 
and thin, but the whole expression of her counte- 
nance was altered. I did not get near her until 
afber we returned from Church : as her eye first 
caught mine, a sudden flush overspread her pallid 
face, and her whole frame shuddered with emotion ; 
but, apparently by a strong effort, she instantly re- 
covered herself, and her features resumed the rigid 
And marble appearance I had before alluded to. 

I earnestly longed for a private interview with 
her ; and hoped I might have been alone with her 
for a short time, after the dejeHne was over, and the 
young couple had taken their departure ; but in 
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this I was disappointed. Some of the Tisitors who 
remained, wished to spend the afternoon in visiting 
a celebrated cavern and water-fall at some distance, 
and Louisa accompanied them. A large dinner- 
party succeeded ; and before she was released from 
attendance on her guests, I retired to my room, 
sorrowful and fatigued. On reviewing the scenes 
of the day, and recalling the deportment of my 
dear Louisa, I could not clearly picture to myself 
the probable state of her mind. It was evident she 
had suffered much, and was still suffering ; but she 
was composed, and went through her various duties 
with the most rigid exactness, even to every minute 
point of attention and etiquette ; yet her appear- 
ance was not like that of calm resignation to the 
will of God ; and all her movements had somewhat 
of the lifeless air of an automaton. I feared that 
she had pent up her grief too long, not seeking 
any sympathy, human or divine; and that now, 
when the strong call for exertion, which for many 
weeks had almost precluded her from giving way to 
her feelings, was over, she would yield to them 
with a violence which her frame might be unable 
to sustain. 

Next morning, before I had left my room, 
Louisa's maid came to me, much agitated, and 
begged I would go to her mistress, who, she feared, 
was very ill. I hastily accompanied her, and saw 
Louisa lying on her back, apparently without life 
or motion, her eyes gazing vacantly on the top of 
the bed. I spoke to her, but she seemed uncon- 
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scions of my presence. One hand lay on the bed- 
clothes. '* Louisa, dearest Louisa!" said I, and 
took it softly between mine. The moment I 
touched her hand, she started up, sat bolt upright 
in bed, stared at me, and uttered a yell that made 
the room reverberate ; then, putting her hands on 
her sides, she burst into a peal of horrid laughter, 
which was repeated again and again, and continued 
to break on my ear long after, trembling and 
affrighted, I had taken refuge in my own apart- 
ment. 

For many weeks Louisa was a raving maniac. 
This violent paroxysm was succeeded by a speech- 
less fatuity, which continued for nearly a year. 
"While in this state, she was brought from the 
place to which she had been at first removed, and 
placed, with an attendant, at a farm-house, within a 
few miles of her father's. While here, she caught 
the infection of scarlet fever, with which the 
farmer's children had been attacked. For some 
days she was so ill that her life was despaired of ; 
but she recovered, and as she gained strength, gave 
many pleasing indications of returning sanity. 
She was perfectly composed, and asked for what- 
ever she wanted. When restored to bodily health, 
she amused herself with needlework ; and though 
she never entered into conversation, was able to 
give short but coherent answers to any question 
put to her. In this state she has continued ever 
since ; her attendant, who is a pious and sensible 
woman, thinking she can perceive something like 
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progressive improvement. A few months since a 
Bible was placed on her work-table. She disco- 
vered a sliglit agitation on seeing it, and put it 
aside ; but a week afterwards her attendant found 
it in her hand. "Whether she is yet able to under- 
stand or even to read it, is matter of doubt ; but 
her medical attendant gives some hopes of her ulti- 
mate recovery. In the meantime she is strictly 
prohibited from seeing, not only her own family, 
but all her previous acquaintance. 

Such is the short and melancholy history of 
Louisa Montague. She was eminently fitted by 
nature and education for usefulness in the Lord's 
vineyard ; she had put her hand to the plough, but 
she looked back. In one short year she was the 
rejoicing convert, the enamoured idolater, and the 
frantic inhabitant of a madhouse. She is now, 
apparently, sustaining little better than a sort of 
passive animal existence ; what she may yet be, is 
unknown to her fellow-mortals. I leave her story 
in the hands of my youthful readers, without 
note or comment. 

Mabtha Mabkwell. 



No. XI. 

PARTY SPIRIT. 

To say that man is pre-eminently a social animal, 
takes away nothing from the natural selfishness of 
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liis character ; because, constituted as he is, he 
cannot in solitude find what is needful for the 
gratification of his active being. Of the appro- 
bation of our fellow-creatures, it may with truth be 
said, 

** The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure^ 
The modest shun it, hut to make it sure." 

"We have almost as few hermits in opinioi! 
and feeling, as we have in personal withdrawmeni 
from the world; and it will be found that mosi 
of those who are called independent thinkers 
are only independent of the great mass, am 
are either leaders or followers of their own littl( 
world. 

This gregarious disposition, originally implante< 
for wise ends, is now the source of good or ill 
according to the direction it takes ; but, alas ! i 
must be confessed, that it too often leads men t 
"follow a multitude to do evil." Never, perhaps 
was it more likely to lead one astray than at th 
present time, when party spirit runs so high i 
every thing. If the Christian's general rule wen 
to think, and speak, and act, much about the sam< 
as other people, yet would he, in a crisis like this 
when men's minds are in such a state of ferment 
find it needful to look well to his ways ; but whei 
his rule is the very reverse of this, when he i 
called on to avoid the broad and crowded way, and 
to walk in the narrow path where he has few com- 
panions, there is an imperative necessity laid on 
him, not only diligently to watch, but earnestly tc 
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pray : " Hold up my goings in thy paths, that my 
footsteps slip not." 

Perhaps it is only a bystander like myself, who 
can be fully aware of the universal prevalence of 
party spirit, and the extent to which the children 
of G-od are carried away by the stream. In these 
two great topics of human interest, religion and 
pontics, the opinion of the party weighs far more 
than the abstract truth of the case. Some will not 
admit this ; because the keenness of party feeling 
deprives them alike of the desire and capacity for 
inquiring what is truth ; but others have honestly 
confessed to me that they differed from their friends 
in certain things, to which they, nevertheless, gave 
their support, "because," said they, "in these 
times we must not appear to give any countenance 
to the opposite party." 

When I see all that is going on around me, I 
am often reminded of an anecdote I have heard my 
father relate. He was churchwarden of the parish 
in which my early years were spent, at a time 
when many stormy discussions were carried on in 
the vestry meetings. One day, after a fierce debate 
on some knotty point, they were about to take the 
votes, when an old gentleman arrived, who usually 
took an active part in parish affairs, but who, 
having been for some time absent from home, was 
ignorant of the matter in dispute. He was assailed 
by both parties, each wishing to give their own 
version of the matter, and to make him their con- 
vert. " Stop, stop,'* said he, " I shall soon settle 

z2 
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the matter. "Which side of the question does Bil 
Jones take ? " The desired information was given 
" Then," said he, " I can give my vote as well as i 
I had heard the whole discussion ; because I kno¥ 
he is always in the wrongs 

Such, I fear, is the rule in the present day witl 
many who would not so honestly avow it. Is i 
measure started by mj party ? It must be right 
Is a plan proposed by the opposite party? Il 
must be wrong. Those to whom I am joined aw 
the true friends of religion, liberty, and the humai 
race; those who are opposed to us, seek to pul 
down every thing that is good, and to plunge th( 
world into anarchy and confusion. Let us carrj 
the day, says one party, and all will again be peac< 
and smiling prosperity : let us carry the day, sayi 
the opposite party, and the miUenniiun will com 
mence forthwith. 

That the children of this world should spea] 
thus, is natural; " he that is of the earth is earthly 
and speaketh of the earth ; " but the Christiai 
should remember that " nothing is strong, nothing 
is holy," but Teuth — eternal, immutable truth 
that which in itself is true, whether it proceeds 
from the lips of angel or demon. Had the Church 
and the world been kept as much apart as they 
ought to have been, the Christian's path, though 
more thorny, would have been more straight ; but 
now, when through a general recognition of the 
precepts of the G-ospel, and of the truth of its 
history, even by those who reject and contemn its 
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transforming power, the Church and the world 
have got so intermingled that the very attempt to 
separate them is generally reckoned invidious and 
bigoted, he needs much of the wisdom that is from 
above, to guide him safely through the motley 
group. In the necessary intercourse of life he 
must, to a certain extent, mix with the children of 
the world; and if, among them, he meets with 
those who agree with him in his opinion of outward 
things, he is tempted to form a sort of alliance 
with them. Being agreed with a party in a few 
things, our natural love of approbation leads us to 
wish to join them in others; so the points of 
contact continually increase, until at length the 
numerous points of union make the points ot 
difference less remarkable, although these latter 
may, in importance, greatly outweigh all the rest. 

But it has often been asked, is the Christian to 
take no interest in what is passing in the world 
around him? The answer to this seems easy: 
there may be times of calm in the political atmo- 
sphere when he will find little to excite his interest; 
but there are crises in the history of mankind, 
when to tell him he ought to take no interest in 
political events, were as reasonable as to say he 
should listen with indifference to the first faint 
rumblings that announce the coming earthquake. 
True, in the political, or in the real earthquake, 
the Christian is not to tremble as other men ; his 
language should be : " I will not fear though the 
earth be removed, and though the mountains be 
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carried into the midst of the sea;'* but though 
personally secure, he cannot feel indifferent to that 
which affects so many of his fellow-creatures. The 
question is not, what measure of interest he is to 
take in political events, but to what line of conduct 
this interest ought to lead him. And surely this 
is an important inquiry to any one who wishes 
that whatsoever he does should be to the glory 
of God. 

I fear this is not so often made a serious question 
as it ought to be. A Christian finds his fellow- 
disciples in the present day separated into two 
parties, each closely allied with one of the political 
divisions of the State. The obvious and ea^ 
course is to attach himself to that party with whom, 
on the whole, he most fully coincides in opinion. 
He soon learns to see with their eyes and hear 
with their ears, and, ere long, fuUy enters into and 
approves of their schemes ; wondering much at the 
blindness of his fellow-Christians, who, from the 
opposite side of the way, shake their heads, and 
wonder at him. 

This, I repeat, is the easy course ; and while I 
write, I say it feelingly, for I am aware that to 
stand alone is no pleasant position. It is so 
unsocial, so self-sufficient, so like judging every- 
body, to stand aloof from all parties, that the person 
who does so is generally more obnoxious than a 
direct opponent. I know that if I occupied this 
paper with an exposition of the sinfulness of 
Christians allying themselves with Socinians^ infi- 
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dels, and papists, it would be very acceptable to 
one party ; but as it is written with the view of 
suggesting to Christians in general a fear that they 
are forgetting, in some measure, their high voca- 
tion, I write with the pain^ conviction, not 
merely that it will please neither party, for that 
were a small matter, but that it will grate harshly 
on the ears of some of my best and dearest 
friends. 

I remember, some twenty years ago, that certain 
government measures were very much censured, 
and loudly spoken against, by the opposite party ; 
on which occasion many of my friends used solemnly 
to admonish the complainants; reminding them 
that they ought not " to speak evil of dignities," 
and that "the powers that be are ordained of 
God." But these same friends appear to have 
received some new light on the subject, as they now 
rail at dignities in good set terms ; and appear to 
think that it is not " the powers that be," but the 
powers that ha/ve been, and that they wish for, that 
are ordained of G-od. Some persons make a nice 
distinction between public and private characters ; 
and while they admit we should be very tender of 
the reputation of the one, are disposed to think 
we may treat that of the other with very little 
ceremony. I would beg leave to remind such, that 
he was a notorious public character, against whom 
the archangel Michael would not bring a railing 
accusation, but said, " The Lord rebuke thee." 
But some will say, " Are Christians to give up 
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all patriotic feeling, and coolly to look on while 
their beloved land is threatened with many dan- 
gers ? " I answer, " No : do your country all the 
good you can. But the grand question is, How is 
this to be done ? " 

If I have presumed to hint to my fellow- 
Christians what they ought not to do, it is of 
course no increase of presumption, but a mere 
matter of consistency, to say what I think they 
ought to do ; a question they will naturally ask 
me. I desire to do it in all humility and Christian 
love ; not as arrogating to myself anything of 
superior wisdom ; but simply as one who, being 
removed from the turmoil of party strife, may be 
able to form a cool and dispassionate judgment on 
the matter. 

It is needless to say what might have heeuy had 
the disciples of Jesus, remembering that the tie 
that binds them together is stronger than all other 
ties, natural or political, stood together as one body, 
testifying for truth, and truth alone, before an un- 
godly world. But if all Christians will not join in 
this testimony, some may be induced to do so. 
Before proceeding farther, I must say that I pre- 
tend not to counsel those Christians who take an 
active part in political affairs — they would care but 
little for the opinions of a female bystander; I 
address those Christians who, as mothers, sisters 
and wives, often exert, even on the subject of 
politics, a more powerful influence than that of 
brilliant speeches, or clever treatises. The ^etit 
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souper of the abandoned Frenchwoman of other 
days, had not a more powerful effect on political 
opinions, than the breakfast of the respectable 
Englishwoman has now : let the latter see to it, 
that her influence is more healthful. 

Christians appear to me to forget that the 
world, and not the Church, has ruled, and does 
rule, in all States ; and will continue to rule in 
them, until the time when " the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
his Christ." When the *' saints of the Most High " 
have the government of the world committed to 
them, they may then hope to have things ordered 
according to their mind ; but till then they must 
be content to expect much evil, and indulge in no 
Utopian anticipations that any outward change can 
produce a large amount of good. Their business 
is not to find out what might have been, had men 
remained contented with things as they were, — 
had there been no restless spirits abroad, foaming 
like the troubled sea; their concern is with things 
as they are. But under the influence of party 
spirit, we cannot see things as they are ; we are 
too much occupied with our own schemes to see all 
the bearings of existing circumstances ; we may be 
so busy puUing at one of the little sluices of the 
mill-dam, that we may not be aware the mighty 
river has overflowed its banks, till we are carried 
away by the inundation. Attach yourselves then to 
no party, nor espouse measures by wholesale ; judge 
each by its own individual merits. Ask not, what 
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does the Established Church think of this measure, 
or what do the Dissenters think of the other ; but 
weigh them both in the balance of truth. Your 
question should be, — How does God view this? 
Does He see any thing in it contrary to His revealed 
will, any unholy compromise; or simply a lawfid 
and necessary accommodation to the existing state 
of things ? These questions are to be resolved by 
living in close communion with Him, and walking 
in the light of His countenance ; and, by thus sitting 
in the heavenly places with Christ Jesus, we shall 
view, from a calm and cloudless height, the events 
that are passing in the world beneath. 

To lessen the sum of human misery, and seek to 
retard the evil day, seems the duty of Christians at 
the present crisis. I have read of a siege where 
the dogs were trained to pull the lighted match 
from the deadly shell. Let this be the Christian's 
humble work, while the man of the world is forging 
destructive weapons. " Blessed are the peace- 
makers." The children of this world will always 
fight ; none will yield an iota of his selfishness to 
please another. The part of the Christian should 
be to mediate between them ; not to encourage a 
blind obstiniwjy on either side, saying, "Keep to 
your plan, your whole plan, and nothing but your 
plan ; " but calmly to entreat both to consider the 
matter, and to see that peace can only be attained 
by a mutual surrender of selfish prejudices. 

It is true that there are some things that can 
admit of no compromise ; no man must interfere 
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with tlie Christiaa in matters that pertain to his 
Q-od, nor compel him to do what is repugnant to 
his conscience ; nor can he sanction anything that 
involves a breach of any of the Divine precepts. 
But it is evident that men often exalt their own 
notions into an importance far beyond the truth ; 
and then plead, that to give them up would be a 
sacrifice of principle. One Christian, for example, 
declares that he cannot conscientiously pay a 
certain impost; forgetting that Christ made no 
stipulation as to the mode in which the tribute- 
money he paid to Caesar was to be applied ; while 
another equally devoted servant of the Lord feels 
his conscience sadly aggrieved, unless his neigh- 
bour pays the impost as well as himself. I beg to 
be distinctly understood as only using this by way 
of illustration ; to prove from it, that, in this and 
similar cases, it is certain that the conscience of 
one of these Christians is unenlightened on the 
subject, and probable that both may be mistaken 
in considering it a matter affecting the conscience 
at all. Did men seek light on such matters on the 
mount with Jesus, rather than in the noisy and 
crowded meeting-room, they would be more likely 
to come to a decision agreeable to the mind of 
God. 

O ! it is sad to see the children of the Prince of 
Peace drawn up in hostile array against each other ; 
to see the man of God finding in the reckless in- 
fidel, or proud and carnal worldling, a more con- 
genial ally, than him with whom he hopes to spend 
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eternity ! But it is an evil of long standing, and 
is not likely to be immediately rectified. " My 
way! my way!*' is the cry of both parties ; whereas, 
had they sought truth in the unity of the Spirit, 
they might ere this have found out God's way. 
And how do the men of the world regard you ? — 
with a contempt which the value they set on your 
countenance hardly enables them to conceal. They 
know that while, on the one hand, the cry for 
religious liberty is raised by many who would fain, 
if they could, banish religion from the world, — on 
the other hand, the defence of the outward forms 
of religion is ardently espoused by men who bate 
the spirituality of the Q-ospel, and oppose it when- 
ever it comes in their way ; and knowing all this, 
they are puzzled to make out whether you are 
really duped by the professed zeal of your worldly 
allies, or only pretend to be so. Though it suits 
them to try to make " the worse appear the better 
reason," they are well aware you ought neither to 
do so yourself, nor countenance it in others ; and 
they regard you all indiscriminately (and therefore 
no doubt unjustly) as loving your sect better than 
truth. 

These are harsh truths, and unwelcome to hear ; 
but they are not the less needed on that account. 
It were far more glorifying to God that Christians 
should give a consistent testimony for truth to 
evil men, than if they could circumvent all their 
malicious schemes. You profess that God is your 
refuge and strength ; avoid then even the appear- 
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ance of leaning on arms of flesli. You confess that 
man is too ignorant and short-sighted to foresee 
the future consequences of present wants ; do not 
therefore insist with dogmatical certainty that 
your prognostications must be correct, in regard to 
things concerning which the word of God bears no 
direct testimony. " Depart from evil, and do good ; 
seek peace, and pursue it ; for the eyes of the Lord 
are upon the righteous, and His ears are open to 
their cry." 

In all I have said on this painful subject, I have 
carefully avoided all allusion to the particular topics 
which at present engross public attention. I have 
aimed at principles, not individual questions ; and 
I trust that those I address, however they may 
differ from me, will receive my remarks in the same 
spirit of love in which they are offered. 

Let not my dear friends suppose that I am blind 
to the danger in which evil men and evil counsels 
have involved this nation ; it is a deep conviction 
of danger that has induced me to speak on a sub- 
ject on which I would much rather have remained 
silent. I see Christians playing a game they may 
ere long deeply rue. I see them adding fuel to 
those flames they should rather seek to quench. I 
would solemnly remind them, that the mode by 
which we should guide the ship, when she sails 
gallantly before the wind on the high seas, is very 
different from that we should be compelled to 
adopt, were she lashed by the foaming billows, on 
the verge of a rocky shore. Let them be sure that 
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God requires at their hands those eflforts by which 
thejr are now stimulating the passions of men. O! 
remember, dear friends, ''the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of Q-od ; *' whether 
you are now engaged in fomenting the spirit of 
unreasonable and unlimited demand, or of obstinate 
and universal refusal, think what will be your 
feelings, when the elements of hatred and strife 
you have helped to foster, come into fearful colli- 
sion ! It may be, that no efforts of yours could 
stem the torrent of evil, — it may be, that the 
waves are too fierce to be calmed by all the oil of 
Christian love that could be* poured on them ; but 
if all your efforts to still the troubled waters be 
unavailing, your peace shall return into your own 
bosom ; and you shall have the satisfaction of 
walking in the footsteps of Him who did not " ciy, 
nor lift up, nor cause His voice to be heard in the 
streets." 

Mjletha Mabewell. 



No. XII. 

TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

I have heard a quaint old saying, that " Little 
children are little troubles, and great children are 
^reat troubles ;" and I really begin to think there 
is much truth in it. I am very fond of children ; 
I love to hear their little prattling voices, and 
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meny shouts; there is something in the hearty 
and unmingled laugh of childhood that is pecu- 
liarly affecting, bespeaking, as it does, a heart yet 
ignorant of the evils within and around it. In the 
nursery, and on the lawn, I can bear a great deal 
of noise ; but I confess I do not like conversation 
in the drawing-room to be incessantly interrupted 
by the unseasonable and long-continued intrusion 
of the little noisy people, who ought to be sent 
elsewhere to work off the excess of their animal 
spirits. Many a time has a visit, from which I 
had anticipated much pleasant and profitable inter- 
course with Christian friends, produced nothing 
but a succession of disappointments. Who can 
carry on conversation amid the constant interrup- 
tions of "Mamma, Jane has taken my top :" " 0, 
mamma ! Henry won't give me my doll :" with the 
occasional interlude of a squall or a quarrel ? And 
yet, so prone are we to esteem present evils worse 
than past, that when now yisiting in families, 
where, ten or twelve years since, I met with these 
annoyances, and find the little prattlers transformed 
into self-willed and opiniative Masters and Misses, 
I am far from thinking it a change for the better. 
I sigh to think that the stoutest nursemaid cannot 
now accomplish a forcible ejectment ; that the 
dinner-hour brings no relief; that seven o'clock 
comes without a summons to bed ; and find that it 
is more disagreeable to be constantly stumbling 
against youthful folly and impertinence, than 
against musical carts or wooden bricks. 
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It is truly a melancholy consideratioiiy that when 
we meet with a large family, in all respects well 
brought up, we naturally designate them as some- 
thing singular, quite uncommon, such as is rarely 
to be met with. Surely, among Christians at 
least, this ought not to be. '^ Children are an 
heritage of the Lord ;" and His must certainly be 
" a goodly heritage," if men mar it not. 

I have no hesitation in saying, as far as my own 
experience goes, that I have generally found better 
regulated families among worldly people, than 
among Christians. I have already hinted, that I 
consider one reason of this to be, that, because 
they are incapable of working that great change 
on the heart and disposition which G-od reserves 
as His own especial work, they underrate the im- 
portance of what they can do ; nay, I have even 
heard persons speak as if they supposed they mag- 
nified the freeness of Divine grace, by under- 
valuing human efforts of all kinds. Even those 
who do not carry this error to its greatest extreme, 
and use a certain measure of needful restraint with 
their children, seem to tolerate many things in 
them which an amiable worldly parent would be 
anxious to correct, from an idea, that when this 
great change takes place, it will at once clear away 
the rubbish that has been allowed to accumulate 
during the years of childhood and youth. Hap- 
pily for the creature who has learnt to hate sin and 
love holiness, if he unreservedly submit himself to 
the discipline of the Holy Spirit, in due time " old 
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things will pass away, and all things become new ;" 
but it is a matter of every day's experience, as 
well in things spiritual as natural, that weeds of 
several years' growth require many a hard pull to 
eradicate them. 

I have sometimes been inclined to suspect an- 
other reason for that laxity of discipline I have too 
often observed in Christian families. People of 
the world have many idols, each demanding a due 
share of their attention : Christians know that 
they must not set their affections on wealth, or 
pleasure, or worldly honours ; but they know they 
may love their children, and therefore they, in 
many cases, concentrate their affections on them, 
in a way that amounts to idolatry. When this is 
the case, how difficult is it to inflict that needful 
chastening which is so expressly commanded in 
Scripture ! How strong is the temptation to shut 
the eyes, lest they should be compelled to see that 
such chastening is needful ! Many a time have I 
witnessed, with pain, the efforts of a too tender 
mother to gloss over a fault, in order to excuse 
herself from correcting the child who committed it. 
Not long since, I saw two little boys quarrelling 
about something both wished to possess ; at length, 
one gave the other a smart box on the ear. The 
mother saw this as distinctly as I did ; yet, when 
James came crying to her, with " O mamma, 
George has given me such a blow!" she, in de- 
fiance of all truth, said, in a soothing tone, " It will 
soon be better, love ; I am sure dear Gkorge did 
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not mean to hurt you ; did you, Q-eorge ? '* George, 
more truthful than his mother, did not venture to 
deny the malice prepense, but looked sulky and 
said nothing. " But he did mean to hurt me," 
said James, with a look of surprise, not un mingled 
with contempt at his mother's stupidity, in sup- 
posing that a box on the ear could be given with 
any other intent. How can a mother who acts 
thus, hope to gain the respect and affection of her 
children ! If such pretended blindness to faults 
continue to be manifested, the children must soon 
discover the mother's motive, and despise her 
duplicity. 

I do not mean to say that I never saw a Chris- 
tian family well brought up — I know some happy 
exceptions to the general rule ; but I have a strong 
conviction that Christian parents too little lay to 
heart the importance of early impressions, and the 
necessity of cultivating good habits. They see 
that worldly parents make these all in all; and 
therefore they think it right to go to the other 
extreme, and count them of little value. Yet the 
scriptural direction is very distinct ; it is not said. 
Train up a child any way, and when he is regene- 
rated he will walk in the right path ; but " Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it." 

When we take education iu its more restricted 
sense, as meaning the course of instruction we 
ought to give to children, the subject appears to 
me a very difficult one. Moral training is always 
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the same, whether the object of it be the prince or 
the peasant ; but in regard to what the vulgar call 
hooh'learning, (for which, so far as I know, philo- 
sophers have coined no other term,) the quantity 
and quality to be bestowed must be, in some mea- 
sure, regulated by the future prospects and em- 
ployments of the individual. I confess I am 
decidedly in favour of what is called a liberal 
education for both sexes. I have seen many re- 
verses of fortune among my acquaintance, and 
have always observed that the evils of unexpected 
poverty bore most heavily on the uncultivated 
mind. 

We may theorize differently on the subject, and 
argue that the keener sensibility which cultivation 
bestows, must make the stings of adversity more 
acutely felt ; but I believe all experience contra- 
dicts this theory. That sickly sensibility, which is 
the result rather of a flimsy than a solid education, 
which springs from the undue cultivation of the 
passions and feelings, not from that of the under- 
standing, does indeed aggravate the miseries of 
life, adding many fancied evils to those that are 
real. But the constitution of mind induced by 
sound and general information, is the very reverse 
of this ; and, with the exception of true religion, 
is the most powerful assistant towards bearing the 
vicissitudes of life with equanimity. Indeed, I 
have occasionally been mortified to observe, that 
some, whose sincere Christianity I would not ven- 
ture to doubt, have been far outdone in resolution 
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and firmness under trial, by more worldly but 
better-disciplined minds. 

In speaking of the difficulties of education, I 
allude chiefly to that of females ; in regard to boys 
the difficulty may be as great, but it has not come 
so much under my observation. Boys are gene- 
rally educated with a view to their future employ- 
ments in life ; while the education of girls has long 
been regulated by the dictates of fashion, or, at 
least, of custom. Certain ornamental acquire- 
ments, known by the name of accomplishments, 
are reckoned indispensable for every female in the 
higher walks of life. In pursuing the plan which 
custom has chalked out, worldly parents have a 
decided advantage over Christians, in having a 
more definite aim, and greater unity of purpose. 
A worldly parent educates his daughter for this 
world; he wishes her to shine in society, and to 
form a wealthy, or at least a comfortable connexion 
for life. The Christian parent wishes to educate 
his child for the world to come, and at the same 
time to fit her for usefulness in the present world ; 
and the latter desire, laudable in itself, is too often 
an inlet to the spirit of this world, and an outlet 
to parental vanity. If all these accomplishments 
were in themselves decidedly sinful, the difficulty 
would be less ; because the duty to shun them 
entirely would then be plain. But as some of 
them are harmless, and others really beneficial to the 
mind, it is a nice point to determine how we are to 
act, in order to obtain the good and refuse the evil. 
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To secure this desirable end, I believe no general 
rules can be laid down. The degree in which the 
ornamental branches of education are to be culti- 
vated in the family of the Christian, must be 
modified, not only as in other cases, by the measure 
of talent bestowed, and the leisure which circum- 
stances afford, but by the obvious effects produced 
on the mind by such studies ; and the likelihood oi 
their promoting or impeding future usefulness in 
matters of higher importance. Continual de- 
pendence on Divine direction, and daily prayer for 
the teaching and assistance of the Holy Spirit, are 
the Christian parent's best security against erring 
in this matter. 

Mabtha Mabkwell. 



No XIII. 

HOME EDUCATION. 

Much has been said and written on the com- 
parative merits of public and private education, 
without anything like a generally admitted con- 
clusion having been come to. Perhaps the most 
common opinion on the subject is, that the former 
is preferable for boys, the latter for girls. Yet, if 
this be the theory, the numerous advertisements 
about "ladies' schools," which are constantly found 
in our newspapers, would seem to intimate, that 
prctctice is not quite accordant with it. I would 
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by no means pass a general censure on such 
seminaries ; many of them are well conducted, and 
have been of lasting benefit to pupils, who have 
acquired there a knowledge of the things that 
belong to their eternal peace, which thej would 
never have been taught at home. In the present 
system of things, they are in many cases very 
useful ; as, for example, to the families of trades- 
men, where the wife, as well • as the husband, is 
occupied with the cares of business. But it is an 
evil state of society, when, either in the higher or 
lower classes, mothers have any engagements that 
interfere with this first and highest duty, that of 
devoting themselves to their families. "Where the 
mother is not engaged in the shop or the work- 
room, I am very slow in admitting any excuse for 
delegating her most sacred duties to others ; espe- 
cially when such excuses come from Christian 
mothers. I am sometimes amused at the various 
reasons assigned by different ladies for not educat- 
ing their girls at home ; and am inclined to think, 
that if any one reason existed that was suffi- 
ciently strong to justify the exile of children fipom 
their father's roof, this reason would always be 
urged, and such a variety of causes would not be 
alleged. 

When convinced I am in the right, I am very 
obstinate, and in nowise daunted by the many 
rebufi^s I receive, and broad hints that are thrown 
out concerning my ignorance of all such matters. 
"Tou know nothing of the trouble of a nursery 
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full of infants, Miss Markwell, or you never would 
imagine I could attend to the education of my 
elder girls." 

" That is to say, you cannot fully attend both to 
the elder and the younger part of your family. 
Now the question is, which of these may be most 
safely entrusted to the care of others ? I have no 
hesitation in saying, that it is easier to get a 
respectable nurse, who will guard your infants 
from all harm, than to find a school where not only 
the conductress is a person to whom you can 
with confidence commit your children, but where 
all the concomitant circumstances are such as will 
have a beneficial effect on the youthful mind.*' 

'^ London houses are so small, that I have no 
accommodation for a governess." 

"Why then, my good friend, have two drawing- 
rooms?" 

" It is very well for persons in affluent circum- 
stances to talk of superintending the education of 
their daughters, but with an income so limited as 
ours, the thing is impossible. I am obliged ta 
devote much of my attention to the management 
of my household, and must look into many things 
myself, which other people trust entirely to their 
servants." 

" These are excellent reasons for keeping as 
little company as may be consistent with Christian 
hospitality ; but unless you mean to send your 
daughters to a very inferior school, I think you 
will find the alternative I suggested, of keeping a 
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nursery-governess, aDd getting masters for what 
are termed the higher braDches of education, to be 
quite as eligible in point of economy." 

Thus do I fight my way through all opposition ; 
and, in one or two instances, haye been happy 
enough to conquer. As a last argument, I always 
urge upon my hearers that I have heard many 
parents regret having sent their girls to school; 
but I do Dot remember to have heard one regret 
having educated them at home. 

I paid a visit last winter which confirmed me in 
all my predilections in favour of home education. 

It was to the rectory of E , in shire. The 

family of Mr. C. consists only of two girls, 
who were sweet little prattlers when I first visited 
the rectory, about twelve years since. They were 
then the chief care of their fond mother, who 
devoted the greater part of her time to their 
instruction and amusement. Circumstances pre- 
vented me from repeating my visit for nearly five 
years, when I found the house still and noiseless ; 
the dear children had gone to a boarding-school of 
high repute, many miles distant. It is but fair 
to my friend Mrs. C. to give my readers the 
reason she assigned to me, for this, in her case, 
apparently unnecessary proceeding. 

Less than twenty years since, E was a 

peaceful country village, containing but a few 
hundred inhabitants. But the spirit of enterprise 
(I suppose I must not call him an evil spirit) 
looked on its beautiful stream, and thought it well 
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suited to the turning of mill-wheels. In the 
course of a few years many large manufactories 
rose up, the population increased from hundreds to 
thousands, and it is now a bustling and thriving 
little town. My friend Mr. C. did all he could 
to supply the spiritual wants of the growing 
population ; his Church was re-pewed, and en- 
larged, and re-enlarged, to the utmost extent of 
its capability. He then used strenuous efforts to 
get another Church built; but, owing to that 
extraordinary anomaly, by which the only denomi- 
nation of Christians countenanced by the State is, 
at the same time, the only denomination that has 
any hindrance placed in the way of its extension, 
he has never been able to succeed. The natural 
consequences have followed : two large dissenting 
Chapels have sprung up, to which most of the 
wealthy mill-owners have attached themselves; 
and the Dissenters now form the larger, and, as 
being the chief employers of the poor, the more 
influential part of the population. 

The worthy Rector has behaved with much of 
the wisdom that cometh from above. To use his 
own words, — he has fought hard to maintain peace, 
for the last ten years. And he has so far suc- 
ceeded, that all the charities of the place are still 
supported by both parties ; the committees consist 
partly of Churchmen and partly of Dissenters, and 
there are as yet no rival schools, nor opposition 
charities. This state of things, Mrs. C. thinks, 
can only be maintained by her taking a very active 
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share in the management of every thing ; and 
on this account it was, that, after several dis- 
appointments in goYemesses, she sent her girls to 
school. 

They returned home a few months previous to 
my last visit ; Jane heing now nearly eighteen, and 
Caroline rather more than a year younger. Their 
mother had often looked forward with pleasure to 
the time when they should be permanently with 
her, hoping to receive much assistance from them 
in her numerous occupations; and I felt some 
curiosity to know how far her pleasing anticipations 
had been realized. 

I arrived at the rectory just in time to dress for 
dinner; and on entering the drawing-room, was 
introduced to Jane, who interested me at first 
sight, from her striking personal resemblance to 
her worthy father. Caroline did not make her 
appearance till we were about to take our seats at 
the dinner-table; for which she was slightly re- 
proved, in a way that showed this was no very 
uncommon occurrence. During dinner I was 
chiefly occupied in talking of old friends, with 
Mr. and Mrs. C. ; so I could do little more than 
look at the young ladies ; and the result of this 
examination was not altogether favourable. Jane's 
face wore an expression of discontent ; and in the 
appearance of Caroline, who was very pretty, 
there was that studied and minute attention to 
dress displayed, which always bespeaks a frivolous 
mind. , 
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As soon as we returned to the drawing-room, 
Mrs. C. got her large work-basket, filled with a 
variety of unmade garments for old and young. 

" Caroline, my dear," said she, " you had better 
finish this petticoat, and it will be ready to go with 
the other things to-morrow.'* 

'* I can't to-night, mamma ; I must make up a 
bonnet-cap for the district visitor's meeting to- 



morrow." 



" Why, my de^r child, you surely need not be 
very particular in your apparel on that occasion. 
Do you wish to vie with Mrs. Clack of the new 
mill ? '» 

"I cannot go anywhere with a soiled cap, 
mamma," said Caroline, opening a box filled with 
blond and satin ribbons. 

"I presume, Jane," said Mrs. C, turning to 
her elder daughter, " you do not mean to 
favour us with your company at the meeting to- 
morrow ? " 

" No, mamma," said Jane, " you can calculate 
how many gallons of water-gruel will be necessary, 
without any assistance from me." 

" Well, then, as you refuse us the benefit of your 
head, give us that of your hands, by finishing this 
petticoat." 

" You know well, mamma, I never sew by 
candlelight ; it hurts my eyes." 

" Then, pray, Jane, what is your sewing-time in 
winter ? It was only to-day you told me that you 
considered it a waste of time to devote the morning 
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hours to needlework, when the mind is most fresh 
and vigorous " 

" I am not very fond of needlework at any time, 
mamma ; I wonder you do not make the school- 
children do all that sort of work." 

" They do a great deal of work ; hut at this 
peculiarly husy season, when there are so many 
things needed for the sick and aged, we require 
much extra help." 

I offered my services to finish the rejected 
petticoat. Caroline's whole energies seemed ab- 
sorbed in the manufacture of her cap ; and Jane, 
seating herself at a small table close to the fire, 
amused herself with the " Quarterly Review." 

Such was the first specimen I received of the be- 
haviour of the daughters of my friend ; and it was 
a tolerable average of their general conduct. They 
did not on all occasions absolutely refuse to assist 
their mother in her daily avocations; but they 
always did so grudgingly, and with evident reluct- 
ance to quit occupations they greatly preferred. 
This was particularly the case with Jane, who was 
fond of reading and study ; and looked with some 
contempt on ordinary female occupations. Yet as 
she was, in all respects, a much superior character 
to Caroline, I found her more companionable ; and 
in a short time seemed to obtain her confidence and 
regard. I then spoke to her with much freedom, 
and expressed my regret that she and her sister 
seemed so little disposed to fulfil their duties as the 
daughters of a country clergyman. 
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" If the schools or the poor were neglected, and 
really needed any care from me," said Jane, " I 
should then think it my duty to look after them ; 
but in present circumstances, when the village is 
full of vulgar women, who like nothing better than 
to put on their best gown and bonnet, and meet 
together to talk over all the gossip of the neigh- 
bourhood, I see no necessity that I should join 
them." 

I said something about the duties we owe to 
society. " Society ! Miss Markwell, you surely do 
not dignify the vulgar coterie who were here the 
other evening at the working-party, with the name 
of society ? " 

" They were certainly not all persons of highly 
polished manners ; but several of them appeared 
truly pious, and one or two of them seemed well- 
informed and clever. And as to their being all 
vulgar, some of the party, you are aware, belong to 
the oldest and most respectable families in the 
neighbourhood.' ' 

" O yes, to be sure, the fat dowagers and starched 
old maids, who, as they cast an envious glance at 
the smart bonnets and splendid shawls of the 
Dissenters, oracularly declare that * the Church is 
in danger.' " 

" My dear Jane, you must excuse me for saying, 
that you will neither be useful nor happy, until a 
due sense of your own demerits has taught you to 
look more charitably on others. We are not sent 
into this world to lounge away our time in dis- 
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cussing the literature of the day with a few select 
Mends. Our Heavenly Father appoints our lot in 
the situation He sees most favourable for self-disci- 
pline and usefulness to others. To be discontented 
and unsocial, because the society in which we are 
placed does not happen to suit our taste, is as 
direct rebellion against the will of God, as to 
murmur that we are not of noble birth or affluent 
fortune.'* 

" What you say may be all very true, Miss 
Markwell ; but I cannot force myself to like dis- 
agreeable people." 

'^ I confess, Jane, I am disposed to think much 
less favourably of Miss D. and her school, than I 
did before I saw you and Caroline." 

" O do not blame* poor Miss D. ; she did all she 
could for our improvement; but how could she 
know the individual characters of above fifty girls ? '* 

" I thought she had been particularly careful to 
acquaint herself with the characters of her pupils." 

" I suppose she did all she could to attain this 
end; there were two evenings in every week, on 
which six or eight of the girls took tea with her ; 
BO she made the round of the school about once a 
month. But on these occasions she talked to us 
chiefly on the subject of religion ; and as the ques- 
tions she asked seldom required any answer beyond 
Yes, or No, she could not gain much insight into 
the disposition of her pupils." 

"But did she not perceive Caroline's frivolity 
and love of dress ?" 
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** O yes, she did, and frequently reproved her for 
it ; but I am sorry to say, the influence of foolish 
companions was greater than that of Miss D. 
There were two girls came to school two years 
before we left it, who had been yery badly brought 
up ; they were fifteen and sixteen ye'ars old when 
they came, and had previously been allowed to 
read novels and attend balls ; and were at length 
sent to school to be out of the way, when their 
father made a second marriage. They collected all 
the vain and silly girls of the school around them, 
and spent the hours of recreation in telling all the 
nonsense they had read and heard. They were very 
fond of Caroline, who made one of their coterie ; 
praising her beauty, and puffing her up with conceit." 

Such were the daughters of my worthy friend, 
Mr. C, who, I have no doubt, now deeply regrets 
that he allowed them to be so many years absent 
from the paternal roof. When girls have been, for 
the first fifteen or sixteen years of their life, 
brought up under the superintendence of religious 
parents, they may, in many cases with safety, and 
in some with decided advantage, be allowed to con- 
tinue one or two years at a good school. But to 
send a child from home at a tender age, and see 
her only as an occasional visitor, until her habits 
are formed, and she is ready to enter on the more 
active duties of life, is, in my opinion, a proceeding 
which, in a Christian parent, can only be excused 
by the plea of absolute necessity. 

Mabtha Mabkwell. 
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No XIV. 

AN AMUSING COMPANION. 

Of all the minor follies by which men contriye 
to tease or amuse each other, there is none more 
absurd than that known by the appellation of 
" giving one's self airs." An assumption of supe- 
riority over others, be the ground of it what it may, 
is not only highly irritating to inferior minds, but 
offensive to every one; and instructors of youth 
should be vigilant to observe, and sedulous in 
endeavouring to eradicate, this foolish and disgust- 
ing species of vanity. It is surprising how much the 
comfort of a whole company may be marred by the 
selfish freaks of a single individual, if such a one 
imagines himself of sufficient consequence to engross 
attention in any way. When I happen to meet 
with such persons, I am forcibly reminded of the 
truth of the assertion, that " godliness is profitable 
in all things : " were the spirit which leads men to 
" esteem others more highly than themselves " 
universally cultivated, how smooth and pleasant 
would social intercourse become ! 

I had lately an amusing specimen of a character 
of this description, while travelling about fifty 
miles on a cross-road. Those whose head quarters 
are in London, from whence they may at once set 
out to any part of the kingdom in the best and 
most direct conveyance, have no idea of the various 
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inconyeniences to which we poor country-folks are 
subjected, when we choose to travel, and cannot 
afford to do it in the genteel way. I live within a ' 
short distance of the eastern coast of England ; so 
when my visits are to any part of the " far west," 
I am obliged to take a circuitous, and, sometimes, 
a retrograde path, in such a coach, van, sociable, 
or other conveyance, as may hold out a hope of 
eventually bringing me a few miles nearer the 
desired spot, or may at least convey me to the 
regions of civilization and post roads. 

One very warm morning, a few weeks since, I 
entered a coach that leaves the neighbouring 
market town three times a week, whose course may 
be best described by saying, that it arrives con- 
siderably to the westward of the point from which 
it sets out ; but in its progress it makes many 
accommodating zig-zags, in order to pass through 
the larger villages that are contiguous to its route. 
A gentleman and I were its sole inmates when we 
started, but I was well aware it usually received 
its full compliment of six, .before proceeding far ; 
so I was prepared for all the annoyances of being 
squeezed and baked. We soon after took in 
another gentleman ; and after proceeding three or 
four miles, drew up alongside of a smart chariot, 
out of which stepped a smart lady, assisted by her 
husband (I presumed), and a footman in a showy 
livery. Then came portmanteaus, and tin boxes, 
and dressing cases, and packages innumerable ; the 
coachman grumbled, the lady grumbled,, and the 

B B 
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gentleman grumbled; but at length tbe luggage 
was all disposed of, in or on the coach, and the 
husband opening the door, offered to assist his wife 
to mount the step. 

"We can't both get inside, Mr. B." said she, 
" there are three persons there already." 

•* The coach holds six; ma'am," said the coach- 
man, thinking this must remove every scruple. 

" Six in a coach, in such weather as this, Mr. B.! 
the thing is perfectly absurd," said the lady, with- 
drawing her feet from the step. 

Her husband reminded her there were but five ; 
she replied, that another passenger might come in. 
After a few more remonstrances, he at length said, 
in a decided yet mild tone, " My dear, you must 
either take the coach as you find it, or return 
home ; there is no other alternative." 

This had the desired effect, and she again put 
her feet on the step. But then she had to decide 
which seat she should take ; there were objections 
to sitting with her back to the horses, and objec- 
tions to sitting with her face to the horses ; but at 
length, as may be inferred, she was obliged to choose 
one of the evils. 

The door was at last shut, and we proceeded on 
our journey. Although she and her husband occu- 
pied a seat intended for three, she complained of 
want of room, fidgetted about, turning this way and 
that way, to find " a comfortable position," as she 
expressed it. 

" Mr. B., I wish you would not bring me into 
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such disagreeable vehicles; we ought to have 
travelled with our own carriage, and post horses." 

" I told you already, my dear, that this road is 
very ill-supplied with post horses; if other travellers 
had got thQ start of us, we might have been de- 
tained half a day or more." 

** Then we should have taken our own horses." 

" In that case we should have been two days on 
the journey." 

After a little more conversation in the same 
interesting strain, the lady ceased for a time, and 
began to survey her fellow-travellers. I am not a 
person of imposing appearance on a journey, as I 
always travel with an old gown, and a bonnet that 
sets the weather at defiance ; her eye therefore did 
not rest long upon me. My next neighbour had a 
military surtout, and a military air; she surveyed 
him with a look that seemed to inquire what rank 
he held in the army. The other gentleman seemed 
to puzzle her more. I thought of a speech I had 
heard a little girl make a few days before : " If I 
were a king, I would make the noblemen wear 
velvet and the gentlemen satin ; and then we should 
know them from common men." The democracy 
of broad-cloth is certainly unfavourable to the 
distinctions of society. 

Apparently, the conclusion to which she came 
was not very favourable to her companions, as she 
took out a book she had previously deposited in 
the pocket of the coach, and began to read. No 
one seemed inclined for conversation, so we rode 
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i on in silence for some miles. At length we stoppe 

at a small village, the coach-door was opened, an 
an elderly woman of portly dimensions, envelope 
in the ample folds of a red doak, presented herse 
as a candidate for admission. Each passengc 
involuntarily gave way to some sort of remoi 
strance; hut as we knew they were unavailing 
they died away in a faint murmur of despair, froi 
every Hp save that of the lady, who declared, in n 
very gentle tone, that if any one else came in, sh 
must go out. 

" Could you not go outside this fine day, m 
good woman P " said one of the gentlemen. 

" No, Sir," she said, very civilly ; " my son wrot 
me on no account to go outside, hecause of m; 
rheumatiz ; and he sent me the money to pay m; 
seat inside aU the way." 

It was discovered that the outside was alread^ 

■ 

full, so there was nothiug but resignation tha 
could ameliorate our circumstances. The womai 
and the cloak did their best to wedge themselve 
between the lady and her husband ; and doubtles 
their specific gravity enabled them in due time U 
reach the seat. Nothing could exceed the rudie 
' ness of the lady's behaviour to this poor woman 

I who seemed anxious to give as Httle annoyance a 

L she could. She made many ofiers of sitting back 

f or forward, or any way the lady pleased ; but al 

^ her civilities were received with haughty insolence 

accompanied with much pushing and elbowing, o 
a character not very lady-like. At length th< 
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storm expended itself, and sullen silence suc- 
ceeded. 

During the next half-hour, the old woman was 
the chief speaker, favouring us with her history ; 
by which we learned that she was the widow of 
a farmer, had five children, all married and doing 
well in the world; and that she was on her 
way to visit her eldest son, who had a farm near 
N . 

When the coach stopped for breakfast, the 
military man handed me out, the other gentleman 
kindly assisted the old woman to alight, and the 
lady was left to the care of her husband. We 
entered the inn in the same order we left the 
coach ; but when the old woman came to the door 
of the breakfast-room, she civilly made way for the 
lady to pass her, saying, " I will take my breakfast 
in the kitchen.'* " By no means, my good woman," 
said the gentleman who handed her out, "we 
are all inside passengers, so we shall breakfast 
together." So saying, he led her to the table, and, 
with a smile on his lip, placed her on the chair 
next the lad^, who drew herself up, and pulled away 
her chair as far as she could. 

Mr. B., as his wife called him, made tea ; and 
while attentive to the wants of all the party, was 
most assiduous in trying to please his lady. But 
this was a vain attempt. The tea was coarse, the 
coffee was cold, the bread was bitter, the eggs were 
stale, and the butter was rancid. The old woman 
listened with apparent surprise to those various 
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assertions, and looked at her with good-natui 
concern, when she pettishly declared, that s 
'^ could not eat a morsel of anything." 

*^ I won't presume to speak ahout the tea ai 
coffee," said she, *^ hecause you are a hetter jud 
of them than I am ; but I know something abo 
butter and eggs, and I can assure you, ma'am, th 
the eggs have been laid yesterday at farthest, ai 
as for the butter, I do not think it has been thr 
hours out of the chum ; so you need not be afra 
they will hurt your stomach, ma'am." 

This consolatory address made the military mi 
bite his lip, to conceal a smile, while the other ge: 
tleman burst into a most unceremonious fit 
laughter, for which he was rewarded by a look < 
contemptuous anger from the lady. Ere the fire ( 
her ocular artillery was removed from him, tl 
waiter entered, to announce a parcel for Lord Job 

T . " Bring it in," said this same gentlemai 

"and send my servant here." The servant can 
in, and received all his master's orders with 
"Yes, my lord." What a change this magic woi 
wrought on the countenance of the lady! Su: 
prise, mingled with some consternation, at he 
previous ignorance of the rank of her fellov 
traveller, were distinctly visible; there were n 
more complaints of the fare before her, and sh 
condescended to make a hearty breakfast. 

"When we were again seated in the coach, th 
lady suddenly became talkative, and tried vrith a 
her might to be very agreeable, especially to Lor 
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Jolin, to whom she addressed most of her conver- 
sation, ffis lordship, however, gave her but little 
encouragement; and the conversation ultimately 
fell into the hands of her husband and the old 
woman, who, having mentioned a place that seemed 
to revive some old recollections in Mr. B.'s mind, 
he began to ask her many questions about the 
inhabitants and neighbourhood. The topic ap- 
peared to interest both parties; and being the 
native place and present abode of the old woman, 
she was able to answer all his inquiries respecting 
it. This dialogue did not seem at aU pleasing to 
the lady, who, apparently with the view of inter- 
rupting it, said to her husband, when the coach 
stopped to allow the outside passengers to walk up 
a long and steep hill, " This is a heavy pull for 
the poor horses, Mr. B. ; you had better join the 
walking party." Her husband acquiesced, and was 
followed by the military man. As soon as the 
door was shut, the old woman said to me, '^ Can 
you tell me, ma'am, who that pleasant gentleman 
is, that knows all about our village? " 

" I will refer you to that lady," said I, in a tone 
and manner which, to any one accustomed to the 
usages of society, would at once have pointed her 
out as his wife. No such idea, however, seemed to 
have been imparted to the old woman, either now 
or previously; and she repeated her question to 
the lady. 

"Mr. Burton, of Burton Hall," said the lady, 
drawing herself up. The old woman's countenance 
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brightened. "So, that is really Billy Burton?" 
said she; " who would have thought I should ever 
have seen him again in the flesh ! " 

" So^illy is an old acquaintance of yours," said 
Lord John, evidently bent on a little fun. 

" Billy Burton ! " repeated she, " I knew him 
before he knew himself; his mother kept a little 
school next door to my mother, and hard work she 
had to keep herself and her son off the parish. 
Many a bit and a sop Billy has got from me. 
WeU do I remember his curly hair and blue 
eyes." 

" He has risen in the world since you knew him 
first," said Lord John. 

" O yes, it is a wonderful thing how he has got 
on. £[is mother died when he was about ten years 
old; I remember it as if it were yesterday; he 
came running into me, crying, and said, 'O 
Nanny, my mother's dead, and they say I must go 
to the workhouse, and eat chopped straw, and 
drink ditch water.' That was nonsense, you know, 
but the bad boys told him so to plague him. But 
the vicar of our parish was a good man, and took 
him into his house to run errands, and clean boots 
and shoes, and the like, and did not let him go to 
the workhouse. And when he found what a good 
scholar his mother had made him, he gave him 
lessons every day with his own sons ; and then he 
got him into an hospital in London, where they 
wear long blue petticoats (a droll figure he was, 
when he came down at Christmas to see the vicar). 
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and then he sent him out to India ; and they say 
he has come home with a great deal of money, and 
bought a great deal of land, and built a fine house. 
But he deserves it all, for he was very graceful to 
the vicar, and kind to the poor of the parish. Last 
winter, when the cold lasted so long, he sent fifty 
pounds to be given away in coals, and ordered that 
the poor widow should get double quantity." 

No one seemed disposed either to interrupt, or 
make comments on the good woman's narrative; 
so she continued, ** But, you see, we must all have 
some cross or other, and by all accounts he is not 
without his. Stupid fellow that he was, he had 
money enough to have asked any lady in the land ; 
and instead of that, he went away and married a 
poor tailor's daughter, a dressed-up London Miss, 
with never a sixpence in her pocket ; and what's 
worse, they say she has a very bad temper, and is 
as proud as Lucifer." 

This was too much for Lord John ; he threw 
himself half out of the window, and shook with 
laughter ; in which, though I really pitied the poor 
crest-fallen dame, I could scarcely help joining. 

It was a relief when the other gentlemen entered 
the coach. The old woman was not long in an- 
nouncing herself to Mr. Burton as Nanny Pocock ; 
and though & slight colour suffused his face at her 
first recognition, he soon recovered himself, shook 
hands with her very warmly, and inquired after sun- 
dry Peggies, Toms, and Jacks, the companions of his 
early days. The good sense of the husband formed 
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a striking contrast to the follj of the wife, and 
seemed to prepossess both the other gentlemen in 
his fayour. The conversation soon turned upon 
India, with many parts of which the military man 
appeared to be well acquainted. Many interesting 
accounts of the natives, in remote quarters of that 
vast continent, were given by both. Mr. Burton 
was acquainted with several of the missionaries in 
different stations, and gave some pleasing instances 
of their usefuhiess among their own countrymen, 
in the British and native regiments. And thus a 
ride, which promised nothing but annojances at the 
outset, passed most pleasantly in interesting and 
useful conversation. 

Poor Mrs. Burton never raised her eyes from her 
reticule, which she seemed diligently to contemplate 
from the moment Mrs. Nanny had made her pedi- 
gree known. I could not help regretting that the 
domestic comfort of a man, apparently so amiable 
and well-disposed, should be marred by the folly of 
such a helpmate ; but could only conclude with 
Nanny Pocock,that "we must all have some cross ;'* 
and, if I mistake not, Mr. Burton feels his to be 
no light one, Mabtha Maekwell. 



No. XY. 
CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 

A few days since, while putting on my bonnet 
and shawl to take my Tvccustcmed walk, I was told 
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that Mr. Hopkins, the Tillage grocer, wished to 
speak to me. On coming to him, I found his 
errand was to beg the loan of a few pounds to help 
him to pay a bill, due the following day, having 
been disappointed of some payments he had calcu- 
lated on. I expressed my willingness to help him, 
if I should happen to have as much money in my 
possession ; ^' but as it is well known I do not 
abound in that article," added I, smiling, '^ I am 
somewhat surprised you should have pitched upon 
me as your banker. Why did you not apply to 
Mr. H.?" 

" I applied to him once," said Mr. Hopkins, his 
face reddening, " and I shall certainly never do so 
again." 

" Surely he did not refuse you," said I, with some 
surprise. 

" No, he gave it me in the end ; but in a way 
that hurt my feelings so much, that I determined 
he should be the last person I would apply to in 
future. If Mr. Sharp, the lawyer, were at home, 
I should not need to trouble any one else ; but he 
and his lady have gone out for a fortnight." 

"You surprise me;" said I, "I should not 
have imagined Mr. Sharp to be such a liberal 
person." 

" I do not suppose he would like iogive me money 
very ofben ; but as I always pay him again as soon 
as possible, he is not afiraid to lend it to me. What- 
ever sum I may happen to want, he gives it to me 
without a word ; unless, perhaps, some good-natured 
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joke about sending him a chest of tea before I get 
into the Gazette." 

I felt rather annoyed at this contrast between my 
Christian friend Mr. H. and Mr. Sharp, the lawyer; 
and could not detach my thoughts from it as I pur- 
sued my solitary walk. As I drew near Mr. H.'b 
gate, I met my kind-hearted neighbour Captain Gkde, 
who has recently bid adieu to the '' stormy seas," and 
cast anchor in our village. His habitually good* 
humoured face was flushed with anger. ** Miss 
Markwell,'* said he, abruptly, " I must say, that the 
more I see of religious folks, the less I like them." 

" Indeed ! Captain ; I am sorry to hear it." 

'^ Ask them for money to build a church at the 
world's end, or send a mission to the moon, and 
they put down their ten, twenty, or thirty pounds ; 
but ask them for something to keep an honest, in- 
dustrious fellow out of gaol, and they slowly draw 
out their paltry sovereign, as if they were parting 
with their very heart's blood : I am sick of them 
all — except you," he added, giving me a hearty 
shake of the hand as he quickly passed on. 

" Poor Mr. H.," thought I (for it was out of his 
gate the Captain had issued), " I seem destined to 
be made acquainted with your delinquencies to-day." 
And I muttered to myself, in no very good humour, 
" I wish Christians would strive to be a little more 
loveable ! " 

And yet Mr. H. is truly a pious man ; and I 
believe gives away more money in proportion to his 
income than nineteen out of twenty religious pro- 
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fessors. Yet somehow he is one, and not the only 
one I know, who always contrives to have his good 
evil spoken of. He either does not give his money 
at the right time, or gives too much advice along 
with it, or does not duly adjust the proportion be- 
tween the claim made and the sum given ; or, in 
short, manages his charities in some way that not 
only lessens the sense of obligation, and abates the 
feeling of gratitude, but often produces feelings 
more akin to a sense of injury, than of benefit. 

When I first began to interest myself in the 
wants and woes of my fellow-creatures, though I 
shrunk &om entering on the subject with people 
of the world, I was bold as a lion in begging from 
Christians. My standard of Christianity was then 
taken, not from life, but from the New Testament ; 
the evils I felt to exist in my own heart, I 
expected to find subdued in those who had long 
maintained a Christian profession ; and if I did not 
quite expect saints to be angels, I at least supposed 
them to be something very different from what I 
have since found them. I expected that the spirit, 
at least, if not the letter, of " all things common," 
should subsist among Christians ; and that there 
should be something like an attempt at that unison 
and sympathy between the members of Christ's 
body, so beautifully set forth by the inspired apostle. 
Gradually and painfully were my eyes opened to 
see, that what in the Scriptures is a mere statement 
of facts, has become, in the lips of modem Chris- 
tians, the language of poetry; and that anything 
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like an approximation in practice to the habits of 
the primitive believers, is esteemed enthusiastic and 
chimerical. I well remember my disappointment 
on beiDg refused a request I made in the simplicitjr 
of my heart, which then appeared to me so reason- 
able, that I never anticipated the shadow of an 
objection against it. I resided at that time in a large 
and flourishing country town, where there were 
several wealthy persons, who made a high pro- 
fession of religion. I was engaged in visiting a 
young woman who, it was feared, was dying of con- 
sumption, but whose calm, and often joyful, antici- 
pations of the happy change she expected, rendered 
her sick-bed a place of edification and comfort. 
Contrary to expectation, her complaint took a 
favourable turn, and it was thought by her medical 
attendant that, with proper care, her health might 
ere long be restored, and she might be able to re- 
sume her occupation of a dressmaker. As she was 
too weak to walk beyond the smoky atmosphere of 
the town, a daily drive into the country was 
esteemed a great desideratum in her case ; but the 
expense of hiring a vehicle for this purpose formed 
a serious difficulty. A widow lady Hved immedi- 
ately opposite the house where this young woman 
lodged, who was one of the most noted religious 
characters in the place, a large subscriber to all 
pious and charitable institutions, and reported to be 
very liberal and benevolent in every way. I had 
noticed that every day, as the church clock struck 
ti^elve, this lady's fat coachman, fat horses, and 
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roomy chariot, appeared at her door ; and when at 
any time I happened to walk as far as to inhale the 
bracing air of Sunny-hill, I had always met the 
widow's carriage, tenanted by herself and lap-dog. 
It occurred to me, that if she would, for a fortnight 
or three weeks, allow our poor invalid to occupy 
the vacant seat beside her, it might be the means 
of restoring her feeble frame. I immediately waited 
on her, and told my errand without much circum- 
locution. I shall never forget the expression of her 
countenance; she seemed at a loss whether she 
should laugh at my folly, or be offended by my 
presumption. She coldly said, "the thing would 
never do ;" and mentioned something about a lady 
who lived some three miles distant, who kept a Bath 
chair for the use of poor sick people. Being at that 
time ignorant that the manners and customs of 
the religious world are, in all that respects style 
and etiquette, substantially the same as those of 
the ungodly world, I was altogether taken by sur- 
prise, and abruptly rose to leave the room, my 
feelings being probably pretty evidently depicted 
in my face. When I reached the door the lady 
called me back ; and, giving me half-a-crown, said 
she believed the publican in the next street had 
a little donkey-cart that might be hired for a trifle. 
I fear the numerous claims that have of late years 
been made on Christians, by public institutions 
and religious societies, have at once tended to 
diminish the sense of the claims of individual 
cases, and the ability to administer to them. 
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Most persons who have long been ranked among 
the religious portion of the communitj^ have 
got involved in so many annual subscriptions, 
and are still called on for so many donations to 
new and special objects, that nearly the whole 
amount of what thej consider can be spared from 
their own yearly expenditure is required to satisfy 
these claims ; and little remains to be distributed 
amongst the poor and needy at their own doors. 
This is, in itself, a great evil, and productive of the 
worst consequences on the minds of men of the 
world, who are ever on the watch to find some flaw 
in the conduct of professors of religion. And, be- 
sides this effect produced on others, the lessening 
of private distributions of charity must have an 
injurious effect on the minds of Christians them-» 
selves. The want of ability to relieve must abate 
this diligence in " searching out the cause they 
know not" — since nothing is more painful than to 
witness distress we cannot alleviate — and thus this 
limited means of affording help must, instead of 
making them hail with joy a new opportunity of 
doing good, continually tempt them, at the sight of 
a new claimant on their exhausted funds, to ^' pass 
by on the other side." There is no more efficient 
way by which the Christian can make to himself 
" friends of the mammon of unrighteousness," than 
by using it as the means of bringing himself into 
a beneficent contact with human misery. In such 
circumstances he cannot fail to learn lessons which 
are instrumental in cherishing the fruits of the 
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Spirit, and thus forming him into a meetness for 
the enjoyment of those " everlasting habitations" 
into which he hopes, through the merits of his 
Saviour, to be received ; while, on the contrary, the 
collector's book, and subscription list, have little 
more moral or spiritual influence on his mind than 
the bill of poor-rates, or paper of assessed taxes. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that I do not mean 
to reprehend the giving in a due proportion to ob- 
jects of a public kind, but only in such a proportion 
as may not interfere with the claims of these poor, 
who, we must expect, shall never in this dispen- 
sation " cease out of the land." 

I have hitherto alluded rather to injudicious dis- 
tribution than to parsimonious expenditure in 
charities; but it cannot be denied that there are 
occasionally to be met with, among religious pro- 
fessors, persons of a sordid and niggardly spirit, 
who, having fixed the exact sum which they think 
God can justly claim from them, take care never to 
intrench on what they esteem to be exclusively 
their own property. One of these "close-fisted 
saints," as I have heard Captain Gale call them, 
brings more discredit on the cause of Christ, than 
the liberality of a dozen benevolent Christians can 
wipe away. If the righteousness of Christ's pro- 
fessed disciples, not only does not exceed, but 
actually comes short of that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the world have a right to consider their 
profession as false and hollow. Such characters 
certainly form but a small minority of the Christian 
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commmiiir)r, but unfortunately tbej are bo con- 
spicuous, eacb in bis own circle, as fuUj to com- 
pensate for tbe smallness of tbeir number. In 
painful contrast witb sucb characters as tbese 
stands that of tbe liberal and benevolent man 
of tbe world, wbo appears to all admiring bebolders 
to be ever willing to distribute, and ready to com- 
municate. On such a character, the numerous 
class who still cling to justification by works, fix 
their eyes with delight ; and hold him up as a 
model of Christian perfection. 

In my yoimger and gayer years I used to pay a 
visit, almost every winter, at the house of a London 
merchant, who was a character of this kind. His 
benevolence was well-regulated and systematic. 
Though by no means deficient in kind and com- 
passionate feeling, he had nothing of that excessive 
sensibility which renders the immediate relief of 
suffering an instinctive impulse of self-gratification. 
His kind and beneficent actions seemed to spring 
from a natural sense of justice and uprightness, 
combined with that fear of God which is the 
hegi/nnmg of wisdom ; but at which, alas ! many 
stop short, without attaining to a saving ac- 
quaintance with Him. His charities were con- 
ducted with the same prudence and good sense 
which regulated his worldly affairs ; there was no 
unnecessary expense where a small sum was 
sufficient to accomplish the desired end, nor any 
parsimonious saving where the exigency of the 
case required vigorous and energetic measures. 
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His efforts were, in almost every instance, crowned 
with success; and many orphans and ^.therless, 
who might have been a burden on public charity, 
or have sunk, broken-hearted, into a premature 
grave, have been enabled, through him, to maintain 
themselves in comfort and respectability. 

While I stayed in his house I was surprised at 
the number of presents constantly received by the 
family, and at their variety, both as to kind and 
value. There were massive pieces of plate, splendid 
India shawls, ornaments for the drawing-room, 
trinkets for the young ladies, and even sweetmeats 
and toys for the children. When asking from 
whence these gifts came, I was told it was from 
a gentleman who had obtained a lucrative appoint** 
ment through Mr. M.*s interest ; or a young man 
educated at his expense ; or some one he had helped 
to establish in business ; or a person to whom he 
had opportunely lent a sum of money ; or a poor 
woman who kept a little shop near his counting- 
house, whose rent he had paid the morning an exe- 
cution was put in her house. 

His wife used occasionally to grumble, not at the 
amount of the money given away, but at the time 
and bodily fatigue his efforts for the benefit of 
others sometimes cost him. I remember, one day, 
he came home from the City much fatigued, and, at 
Mrs. M.'s urgent entreaty, came into the drawing- 
room to get a glass of wine before going to dress 
for dinner. While partaking of this refreshment 
a letter was delivered to him, the contents of which 
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he quickly ran over; then hastily finishing his w 
he said, " Do not wait dinner for me ; I must go 
• I immediately, and may not return for some hour 

lljj " How absurd, Mr. M.," said his wife, " 

surely do not mean to go out before dinner P " 

''My dear, there is no room for a mome: 
hesitation on the subject ; if I do not see Mr. 
before the — Office closes, poor George L 
may lose his appointment." # 

" But it rains heavily, and you will get one 
your bad winter coughs ; let me send for a cosLch 

" Do not detain me, my love, I shall take the f 
I can meet with ; it would not be a very pleas 
reflection to carry with me through life, that, 
fear of a wet coat, or for the sake of a hot dinne 
had marred the future prospects of an orp] 
Tjj youth." 

'^ i In my intercourse with Christians the charac 

of Mr. M. has often been presented to my mi 
as one I could wish them to copy after. I f 
they consider the subject of charity so plain i 
easy, that they can manage it very well with( 
Divine assistance. But, I believe, the guidai 
of the Spirit ought to be as diligently sought 
this as in any other duty. If we are not our o^ 
surely our money is not our own, nor our tii 
nor anything else we call ours. It becomes 
then, in the employment and distribution of all 
possess, to live habitually in the spirit of this 
quiry, " Lord ! what wouldst thou have me to do 
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No. XVL 

SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

There is no doctrine more plainly taught in 
Scripture than that commonly known by the name 
of a particular providence — that God not only 
watches over the destinies of empires, but directs 
the minute occurrences of domestic life. Without 
the permission of the same Power by whom " kings 
reign and princes decree justice," a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground. Ever since I became really 
acquainted with Ghod, this doctrine has been to me 
one of the most abundant sources of consolation 
and support ; and I, therefore, feel surprised and 
disappointed that comparatively few of my Christian 
friends sympathise with me in this matter. As an 
abstract proposition, every Christian will admit it, 
but they shrink from its application to the daily 
affairs of life ; they will not venture to question the 
truth, that " the very hairs of their head are all 
numbered," because these are the words of Scrip- 
ture ; but if we speak of their going to some par- 
ticular place, their performing or abstaining from 
some special act, as being ordered by God, they 
seem to shrink from this close and individual 
application of the truth, as savouring of en- 
thusiasm. 

That the man of the world should be averse from 
such close contact with the Almighty is natural. 
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It cannot be pleasing to bim that the great and 
powerful Being, wbose laws be is transgressing, 
sbould be ever " about bis path, and about his bed, 
and spying out all bis ways ;" but surely the cbild 
of Qt)d ought to rejoice that his heavenly Father 
is ever present with him ; that, even '^ in the utter- 
most parts of the sea," His hand leads him, and 
His right hand upholds him. Is it not consoling 
to him to think, when danger of any kind threatens 
him, that ''his help cometh from the Lord who 
made heaven and earth?" When forced into 
scenes of temptation, is it not comforting to re- 
flect that " the Lord is his keeper," that " He will 
preserve him jfirom all evil ? " For my own part, I 
can say that if I did not feel assured that '^ the 
Lord shall preserve my going out and my coming 
in, jfirom this time forth and even for evermore," I 
should feel pressed down with a load of anxiety, 
and the future would be a continual source of dread 
to me. 

I believe there may exist in some a reverent, but 
I must add irrational, fear, that it would be pre- 
sumption in them to suppose that He " who sitteth 
on the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants 
thereof are as grasshoppers," should condescend 
to intermeddle with the trivial concerns of their 
everyday life. But, if we believe that God inter- 
feres at all with our concerns, we can set no limit 
to this interference. K He directs some important 
event that determines the future employment, 
station, or mode of life of any of His creatures. 
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does He not direct the letter, or the interview, 
or the journey, that leads to this event ? 

I am aware this is entering on difficult .ground, 
and seems to make the fountain of all good the 
author of all evil. But he who firmly believes that 
the " Judge of all the earth" does, and only can do, 
right, knows that it only appears so to him because 
his faculties are too limited to enable him to see the 
harmony of the Divine attributes. He acknow- 
ledges it to be a mystery, a depth which his weak 
understanding cannot fathom. " Thou hast beset 
me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon 
me ; such knowledge is too wonderful for me, it is 
high, I cannot attain unto it." If, in my morning 
walk, I find the path divide in different directions, 
I may feel quite undecided which to take ; but He 
who sees the future as we see the present knows 
which way I shall bend my steps, whom I shall 
meet, and what I shall say. "For there is 
not a word in my tongue, but lo ! O Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether." " Thou understandest 
my thoughts afar off." And yet, if there be 
a right and a vyrong in the choice of my path, 
if there be a duty that calls, or a temptation 
that warns, to choose one rather than the other,* 
then am I fully answerable for my choice. I feel 
that I had power to choose, that no force con- 
strained me, if I decliued the duty or hazarded the 
temptation. A man may «ay that he is irresistibly 
impelled in such a way as to prevent his re- 
sponsibility, but no man, in his senses, believes this. 
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This is the doctrine of predetHnatian^ which is 
stumbling-block to many, chiefly because thej coi 
fine it to the concerns of religion. Sut it is as ii 
timately connected with all the affairs of this wor] 
as it is with spiritual things ; being the necessai 
consequence of the fore-knowledge of Gh>d. Id 
not pretend to meet systematic theologians on tb 
arena of controversy, nor to enter into the argumei 
as to whether predestination be not somethiO; 
different from mere fore-knowledge. The attribut 
of omniscience is sufficient to account for fore 
ordination, in whatever sense we use the term. H 
who " sees the end fix)m the beginning *' must s© 
every link in the chain of this world's history, an< 
in the history of every individual it contains. Tha 
which is positively fore-known must be absolutely 
fore-ordained, so that it can no longer be a con 
tingency. 

Some who may not feel disposed to deny the trutl 
of these statements, may yet think it inexpedient t< 
draw attention to them, and may ask me what goo( 
end it can serve to bring forward a subject tha' 
looks so like fatalism, and may tend to perplex 
weak and doubting minds ? To this I can onlj 
reply, that no believer in God should ever hesitate 
to look any truth steadily in the face. Pew wh( 
have thought on the subject of religion at all, havt 
not, at one time or other, been downcast and per 
plexed at the doctrine of predestination ; and the 
mode of treating the doctrine by some truly worth] 
men of the old school, whose writings are thei 
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often resorted to, is calculated to increase, rather 
than relieve this perplexity. They are so jealous 
for what they term "the sovereignty of God," 
that they claim for Him a right to do what He has 
himself declared to be evil ; and would represent 
His character to be such as He teaches us to con- 
demn in ourselves and others. They are very much 
a&aid lest others should exalt His mercy at the 
expense of His justice ; but they are not afraid of 
denying His character of love altogether ; and from 
their mode of treating of His decrees, one would 
suppose they intended to represent Him as having 
pleasure in the death of a sinner, notwithstanding 
He has sworn by himself, — " As I live, saith the 
Lord," — that His pleasure is, that the sinner should 
turn from his wickedness and live. A smaller, and 
less known class of religious authors, in order to 
escape from the difficulty that attends this subject, 
represent the omnipotent, omniscient Jehovah as 
being little more than a spectator of the events 
that go on in the world He has created ; and, 
though they do not intend it, would make our 
temporal safety and eternal salvation to depend on 
the chance actings of ourselves and others. 

I know what the feelings are of those who are 
tossed about on the waves of the fathomless ocean 
of God's eternal decrees. But if we would go to 
their help, we must not attempt to explain that 
which is inexplicable to man, nor to reconcile 
apparent oppositions, whose consistency he is 
utterly incapable of perceiving. The first thing 
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m 

seems to be, to show them that the difficulty w 
distresses them, so far from bemg peculiar to 
gion, is common to all subjects, and to aU ey^ 
God is omniscient, and man is responsible ; 
of these is a fact, whether we can reconcile t 
or not. God knows the exact moment when < 
.| , man shall die ; and yet a man can bj a volun 

;■! ( act put an end to his life. Every argument 

- ■'^ could be urged against making strenuous eft 

after the salvation of our souls, would be equ 

valid against taking food, or shunning pers< 

dangers. What shall we say to these thin 

Simply, that in such matters we are " brutish 

ij' ignorant;" — that highly as we may estimate 

'^' intellectual powers, there is a limit beyond wl 

they cannot go. 

The next thing by which we should endea\ 
to comfort the minds of those who are distui 
ijjl by the doctrine of predestination, is to hold uj 

them the character of God as revealed by him 
in His word. " God is love.*' True, He is j 
and He is holy ; but His love has found out a 
to reconcile His holiness, justice, and mercy ; 
that He can be just, and the justifier of him t 
trusteth in Jesus. No truth respecting His f 
knowledge and decrees must be allowed to obsc 
the view He has been pleased to give us of 
character. " As I live, saith the Lord, I have 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that 
wicked turn from his way and live." He 1 
sent His Son to be a propitiation " for the sinj 
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the whole world ;" and His will concerning each 
miserable sinner is, that he should " be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth." The only 
answer He has vouchsafed to give us to the ques* 
tion that many start against these declarations, 
"Why then are not all men saved?" is simply 
this: "They love darkness rather than light;" 
"they will not come to me that they may have 
life." 

A humble and unlettered Christian acquaintance 
of mine, who is fond of illustrating Scripture truths 
by what he denominates " rough parables," lately 
gave me one so suitable to the present subject, that 
I make no apology for introducing it. In speaking 
of persons who hold the extremes of doctrine, as 
distinguished from those whose views he considers 
as more correct, he compared them to three men 
entering a room where coals and wood are laid in 
order ready to make a fire. "The Armuiian," 
said he, "takes the bellows, and begins to blow 
with all his might, sayiug, ' It must be a fire in 
time, if we only blow hard enough.' The high 
Calvinist looks at it, folds his arms, and says, ' K 
it is to be a fire, it will be a fire; and if it is not to 
be a fire, it will not be a fire.' But the Bible 
Christian goes to some one who has a light, and 
asks him to light it ; and after it has been lighted, 
he then takes the bellows and blows." 

And certain it is, that none ever went to the 
" True Light," entreating Him to kindle the fire of 
Divine love in his heart, and met with a refiisal. 
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And when this is done, bis anxieties about the 
future are at an end; for he knows that ''all 
things work together for good to them that lore 
Gk)d." But still he cannot escape from that mys- 
tery of mysteries which is appointed to follow us 
through life ; although he believes himself to be 
"called, according to God's purpose," he is never- 
theless distinctly told that his own efforts are 
necessary to keep this holy flame alive : '' If ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die ; but if ye, through 
the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shaU live." 

I have been led, by the close connexion of the 
subjects, to leave that with which I first com- 
menced — God's watchfiil providence over our tem- 
poral affairs, or rather over the outward events of 
our lives — as many of the special acts of providence 
I had in view, have a direct bearing on our spi- 
ritual interests. One of the most affecting proofs 
of God's love, to the heart that knows Him, is TTia 
watchful care over us, while we were yet strangers 
to Him. There are few Christians whose conversion 
has taken place in manhood or middle age, who 
cannot look back with adoring gratitude on the 
way by which they have been led. A retrospect 
of their past lives presents them with dangers and 
temptations which have assailed them, when they 
were walking after the desires of their own hearts, 
^with darling projects, which, had they succeeded, 
would have fostered their pride and the enmity of 
their camaJ minds against eternal realities, — and 
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they are constrained to say to their heavenly 
Father, " Thine arm unseen conveyed me safe.** 
There may be no prominent event that could 
attract the notice of others; no special interpo- 
sition of Providence, so marked as to strike even 
the unbelieving ; but there is enough to show them 
that their footsteps were ordered by the Lord, in a 
manner that may truly be called "leading the 
blind by a way they know not." 

It is indeed most true, as Cecil remarks, that 
the leading events of our lives are seldom brought 
about by any wonderful or striking occurrence, but 
by common and ordinary means, leading to im- 
portant results. "Turning down one street, instead 
of another,'* says he, "may change the whole 
colour of a man's future life." I once quoted 
this sentence to a truly pious clergyman of my 
acquaintance ; he smiled, and said, " The principle 
is true, in most cases ; but perhaps it never was 
fulfilled more literally than in my case. Turning 
down one street instead of another, was the mean3 
of frustrating a scheme, which, had it succeeded, 
would in all probability have kept me surrounded 
by the trammels of the world, and the )^nde of 
life." I expressed a wish to hear particulars ; and 
he gave me the following account, which I will 
relate, as nearly as I can recollect, in his own 
words. 

" When I was tutor in the family of the Mar- 
quis of , I resided chiefly at his seat in the 

north of England with my pupils. I was then full 
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of joutbful gaiety, modified bj a considerable i 
of false sentiment, and romantic feeling. T^ 
ever the duties of mj situation permitted d 
leave home, I found myself a welcome guest ii 
limited circle of the neighbouring town. It 
not long ere my visits were chiefly directed U 
house of a Mrs. B., whose lovely orphan niece 
became the object of my devoted affection 
was just a heroine suited to the taste of a love 
well versed in the pernicious style of readii: 
common at that time; gentle, full of sensib 
with just enough of caprice and coquetry to 
me in that delightM state of doubt as tc 

^J sentiments towards me, which is necessary to 

; up the interest of such a love-affidr. After a i 

I however, I felt convinced our attachment 

7: mutual ; and determined to come to an explani 

on the first convenient opportunity. There W3 
immediate prospect of fulfilling the engagei 

i{ ! into which I wished her to enter ; but I hoped 

one day, through the interest of the Marqui 
his friends, I might get a living, or an ad 
tageous curacy; and as she was a depen 
orphan, not likely, in her present situation, to i 
with an eligible match, I had little doubt she w 
consent to plight her faith to me. 

Mrs. B. had several grown-up daughters, 
two sons, who were educating at an academ; 
the neighbourhood. When the boys were at h 
for the Midsummer holidays, there were n 
rural excuirsions, and parties of pleasure, for i 
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amusement, of which I was always invited to make 
one. On two of these occasions, I was just about 
to commence the interesting subject, having pre- 
viously withdrawn with Maria to a little distance 
from the rest of the party, and was both times 
prevented by some one following us, and engaging 
in conversation. At length I determined not to 
leave a matter so near my heart, to what I then 
termed chance opportunities ; so, the first day my 
pupils had a half-holiday, I went to her aunt's, 
resolving boldly to request her to take a walk with 
me, whatever constructions her relatives might put 
on my request. I found her alone ; and perceived 
a look of agitation and pleasure mingled with the 
half-hesitating assent she gave to my proposition, 
that left me little fear of a refusal. * In one short 
hour,' said I to myself, with exultation, 'Maria 
will be my afi&anced bride.' 

"We set out on our walk : I was rather annoyed 
to find that she was bent on going first to a shop 
in the town, to execute a commission for her aunt ; 

as the bustling and noisy High-street of was 

not a favourable place for commencing a love-tale. 
However, we contrived to keep up a lively dialogue, 
each appearing desirous to conceal deeper feelings 
till we should arrive at a spot more favourable to 
their development. At length we approached the 
end of the principal street, where it branches oS 
in two directions, one leading to the beach, the 

other terminating in the M road, from which 

there is immediate access to a beautiful and retired 
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woodland path. We debated which way we a 
go, and there were some brilliant speeches ma 
both sides, and poetry quoted, on the compai 
beauties of the ocean and the forest. At leng 
decided in favour of a walk by the sea-shore 
went down the street that led to it. Neai 
termination of this street, it is entered a 
acute angle, by a street leading directly icon 
house Mrs. B. then occupied. At this com< 
encountered one of Maria's cousins : ' O M 
^! said he, 'I am glad I have found you so c 

I . your uncle E., who landed at Glasgow a few 

since from the West Indies, has just arriyed ; 
you must come home immediately, as he 
means to stay till to-morrow morning, when he 
off for London.' This was a most annoying i 
ruption ; but it was some comfort to me that "h 
appeared as much annoyed as I did. She hi 
took leave of me, and accompanied her c< 
towards Mrs. B.'s abode. I gazed after her, 1 
bend in the street hid her from my sight ; 
from that day to this, I have never seen M 
nor scarcely ever heard of her. She accompa 
her uncle to London the following morning, 
his house became from thenceforth her home, 
some time I felt strongly desirous to write to 
but her altered circumstances made me fe< 
mexpedient to do so; since, though her u 
might have sanctioned an engagement alr< 
formed, it was very unlikely he would permit 
to contract one with a person whose ftiture j 
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pects were so uncertain as mine. I therefore 
thought it better to wait till I could offer her a 
home ; and ere that was the case, my views as to 
the requisite qualifications for a Christian minister's 
wife were totally altered. Her aunt and family 
soon left the neighbourhood ; so I lost all trace of 
the charming Maria. Had we turned into the 
other street, our fate would have been fixed before 
her cousin could have found us. And thus He, of 
whom I was then ignorant, graciously interposed 
to prevent me from becoming the husband of one 
whom I can now perceive to have been a vain and 
frivolous woman." 

Such was my friend's narrative ; and I doubt not 
that some who read it will be reminded of similar 
interpositions of their heavenly Father, when they 
wished to walk in the sight of their own eyes ; 
and who have been brought to bless Him for 
hedging up their path with thorns. May His 
watchful care over them in years that are past, 
induce all that call themselves His children to 
trust Him implicitly for the years yet to come ; 
and thus shall they be free from those endless 
anxieties which we so often bring upon ourselves 
by transgressing this commandment, "Take no 
thought for the mon*ow." 

MJLBTHA MaBEWELL. 
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MORAL INFLUENCE. 

Though I am not ashamed to confess myself to 
be, in some respects, one of the old school, yet I 
am not bigoted enough to decry anything merely 
because it is modem. I am not one of those ultra 
conservatives, who wish to preserve everything that 
is evil, because it may happen to have antiquity in 
its favour : I like conserve of roses very well ; bnt 
see no reason why we should also conserve the 
thorns. One of the things in which I think we of 
the present day greatly excel our grandsires ia, 
female education. I think the study of languages, 
science, or the fine arts, greatly preferable to 
embroidery or cross-stitch; and admire general 
information more than a humble imitation of 
Gobelin tapestry. And it is a great proof of the 
rapid march of intellect, (that idol of one party and 
bugbear of another,) that those acquirements 
which, even in Hannah More's youthful days, 
constituted a small exclusive circle of heis hleuii 
are now the common possession of almost every 
well-educated woman. 

But while I admire the present mode of edu- 
cating females, as compared with that of the last 
century, I think it is still in many respects very 
defective. They are themselves instructed, but do 
not learn how to instruct others; they are edu- 
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cated, but are not taught the science of education ; 
and thus are not fully qualified for one of their 
most important duties, that of being the early 
instructors of the rising generation. 

In this mechanical age, the science of mind has 
fallen into disrepute. The Artemesias of the pre- 
sent day are not addicted to reading " Malebranche, 
Boyle, and Locke ;*' and are disposed to term all 
inquiry into the laws that govern thought, and the 
interesting phenomena of mental operations, meta- 
physical nonsense. And yet the associations of 
ideas formed in early youth have, in after life, 
a most powerful influence, both on the conscience 
and on the moral feelings. 

The mind of every child receives impressions as 
continually as the surface of a mirror receives the 
shadows of passing objects, but with this important 
difference, that when the same impression is often 
repeated it becomes permanent. Nay, it not un- 
frequently happens, that one scene acted before 
him, or one remark made, will stamp an impression 
on a child's mind never to be e£Ga.ced. Many a 
time, in afber life, has my conscience been pricked 
by a saying I heard, when a child of five years 
old, under circumstances by no means wonderful 
or striking. I was then residing with my parents 
in the country. An old man, who lived in the 
neighbourhood, one day brought some fruit in a 
basket, the fashion of which my mother admired 
very much, and expressed her desire to have one 
made like it. The following week the basket was 

dd2 
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brought, and the man refused payment for it, s 
ing, he was not a basket-maker by trade, but ( 
made them occasionally for his amusement. I e 
pose there was an amicable altercation between 
mother and him on the subject, but I only rem 
ber the conclusion of it : ** I am quite ashame< 
having given you so much trouble, " said 
mother. " Madam," said the old man, in a gi 
yet respectful tone, " never be ashamed of anytl 

'! but WW." 

J Let any one look back on his own early histi 

and he will find that few of the opinions that 1 

I guided his conduct through life have been adop 

in consequence of the direct precepts of 

I teachers. They are chiefly the deductions of 

own mind, drawn, not from the instructions, 

fipom the conduct of others ; not only independei 

of, but frequently in complete opposition to 

views presented to his mind in the way of dii 

tuition. He has been made to read select passa 

showing forth the excellence of virtue, the vai 

of worldly pursuits, the unsatisfactory nature 

riches, and the insignificance of beauty; he 

been told, from his nursery days onwards, tha 

is much better to be good than either to be ricl 

beautiful ; but it required no very long exercise 

his powers of observation and reflection, to em 

him to discover that all those around him are 

seeking after this virtue he has heard so m 

about, nor despising, as trifles, those objects 

which his books speak with so much conten 
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By this process we acquire a habit of regarding 
those as pretty, holiday sentiments, very fit to be 
sported along with our best clothes, but quite unfit 
for the working-day occupations of this bustling 
life. And thus a man's double set of opinions bears 
some resemblance to the two wives of the Chinese — 
the fine lady wife, chosen for him by his parents, 
who sits in the parlour; and the working wife of his 
own choice, who lives in the kitchen, and manages 
the domestic afiairs. 

Erom earliest childhood, then, man begins to 
derive knowledge from two distinct sources ; and 
on the consistency or opposition of the ideas thus 
acquired, the formation of his future character greatly 
depends. The little urchin sits on his stool, conning 
over, perhaps slowly and unwillingly, his string of 
moral sentences, while his bright eye and quick 
ear are ever learning lessons of some kind, from 
the words and actions of papa or mamma, brother or 
sister, governess or nurse. Alas! is it not too 
often the case, that this simultaneous acquisition 
may justly be called, receiving the " knowledge of 
good and evil ? " 

When I was last in London, I was much struck 
by the difference between two children, apparently 
of the same age, who were presented to my notice 
within the same hour. While I was on a visit to 
a family in one of the suburbs (as the once distant 
villages may now more properly be called), I received 
a letter from a friend in the country, requesting 
me to go to a lady at the west end of the town, to 
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inquire the character of a governess. On leavii 

the vehicle which brought me into the City, I wei 

into a shop to purchase some trifling article, ai 

requested permission to wait until another shou 

pass that would convey me westward. The dm 

civilly invited me to go into the parlour, as 1 

knew that no conveyance would pass for son 

minutes. Here I found his wife and child, tl 

latter a sweet little girl about five years old, wl 

sat on the floor playing with her cat, and singiiij 

in a clear voice and correct tune, ** Praise Gkx 

from whom aU blessings flow." This was followe 

by other hymns, and parts of hymns, with litti 

intermission. I asked her mother if she learn 

these at an infant school. " No," said she ; " sli 

learns them from an old lady who lodges in ob 

first floor." After a little pause, she explained tl 

nature of her lodger's oddity. " She is a vei 

quiet, civil old lady, the best lodger we ever had 

but she has very queer ways ; she is all for rel 

gion, and takes no pleasure in anything else. Sb 

is very fond of little Mary, and likes to have he 

with her ; and it is a great convenience to me i 

leave her there, out of harm's way, when I am bus] 

or obliged to go oat." The vehicle was no 

announced, and I left little Mary singing — 

" 'Tis reli^on that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live.** 

In a short time after, I alighted at the west en 
of Piccadilly, and a walk of a few minutes brougl 
me to the house where my errand was to be accon 
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plished. On telling the footman the nature of my 
business, he showed me into a small room on the 
entrance floor, where were two lovely children, a 
boy apparently about seven years old, and a girl 
about two years younger. The boy was indulging 
his destructive propensities by pulling a toy to 
pieces ; while the girl was exercising her construc- 
tiveness in attempting a work of no small difficulty. 
She held in one hand a piece of cut crystal, which 
had belonged to a chandelier, and with the other 
she was endeavouring to thread a narrow piece of 
black ribbon into the hole where the ring had been. 
After many ineffectual attempts, and much twisting 
with her tiny fingers, she at length succeeded; 
then, tying the ribbon round her neck, she walked 
up and down the room, viewing with great delight 
the changing colours of the piece of glass; and 
addressing her brother, said, in a tone of exulta- 
tion, " Now, Edward, next company-night I shall 
have an ornament to wear as well as Anna and 
Sophia." 

I could not help contrasting in my own mind 
this little trinket-maker with the little hymn-singer 
I had seen immediately before. It is probable the 
direct instructions given them, in matters connected 
with reHgion and morals, may have been nearly 
alike ; but they were forming very different notions 
as to what happiness consists in. The one evi- 
dently was led to suppose it consists in '* the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life ; " while the other 
daily saw an example illustrative of the words she 
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SO sweetly sung, that religion is the source of 
highest pleasure. The book-lessons of their youth 
may be forgotten or neglected, but, should the 
impression be continued until her memory is more 
matured, little Mary will never forget that there is 
such a thing as the soul finding its chief joy in 
Gtod ; and this early reminiscence will serve to 
explain to her many parts of Scripture, that to 
others appear (if they confessed the truth) enthu- 
siastic and exaggerated. 

A truly Christian mother, who is fuUj convinced 
of the force of early impressions, lately lamented 
to me the impossibility of keeping her children 
entirely free from evil example. "I have made 
many changes of masters, governesses, and ser- 
vants," said she, ^yet I always find that something 
is not quite as I could wish. My nurse, foi 
example, is a faithful and attached creature, in 
whom I have the utmost confidence, and who is 
invaluable in times of sickness, for her unwearied 
attention and care ; but she has a quick and hastj 
temper, which sometitnes breaks forth on ver> 
trifling occasions. My governess, too, I believe t< 
be a truly pious young woman ; but she is naturaU} 
indolent, and has many habits I should not lib 
my children to acquire ; and when I take notice 
of any of these to her, she afterwards shows i 
pettishness of manner that does not escape the 
notice of her pupils. "In short," she concluded 
" even when I have Christian people about me 
I cannot form that pure moral atmosphere ! 
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should wish my children to breathe while xmder 
my roof." 

I comforted her by relating a story I had read 
somewhere, of a certain important little personage 
(I forget whether the heir to a kingdom, or to a 
smaller territorial portion), whose mother proposed 
to have the waUs and floor of his play-room padded, 
in order that neither blow nor fall might hurt him. 
A more sensible friend, however, suggested to this 
lady, that as her son was not intended to live in a 
padded world, it might be as weU to permit him to 
learn, in childhood, to exercise a little of that caution 
he would find so necessary afterwards ; and which 
can only be learnt by the presence of something 
that calls for its being exercised. We live in a 
world of which the moral atmosphere is tainted by 
universal selfishuess, and aU the other evils that 
spring from the enmity of the carnal mind against 
Gk)d ; and if we cannot create an artificial atmo- 
sphere in which our children may breathe freely for 
a season, we should endeavour to meet the purpose 
of God in frustrating our efforts to do so, by 
seeking to draw lessons of good out of the sur- 
rounding evil. 

But though this view of the subject may comfort 
us under failures, it ought not to lead us to abate 
our exertions to remove, as far as possible, every 
contaminating influence from the youthful mind. 
The knowledge of evil is an evQ thing; because 
there is a chord in the heart of every child of Adam 
that responds to the evil around it. It is true that 
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the conscience of a well-inBtructed child will not 
approve of the particular act of evil ; but when 
next betrayed into the commission of a fault that 
is similar in kind, he will try to pacify his con- 
science by calling to mind how many grown-up 
persons do much worse things. The habit of men's 
" measuring themselves by themselves, and com- 
paring themselves among themselves," is acquired 
at an early period of life, and clings to them con- 
tinually, until the opposite habit of comparing 
themselves with the perfect standard afforded by 
Christ is fully formed in them. 

It is a sad presage for the future, when the 
natural guardians of youth are themselves the 
ministers of evil example. I one day asked a little 
girl, to whose parents I was paying a visit, where 
her mamma was. " I left her in her dressing- 
room," said she, " storming and raging at Walter, 
about a piece of lace poor Walter had burnt with 
an iron that was too hot." The flushed counte- 
nance of her mother, who entered the room soon 
afterwards, induced me to believe that the daughter's 
account was not exaggerated. On another occasion, 
a little boy horrified his mother and myself by 
pouring forth on his younger brother a volley of 
names and epithets not often heard within the pre- 
cincts of a drawing-room. His father, who that 
moment entered at the open door, and had heard 
his extraordinary performance, seized him roughly 
by the shoulder, and said, " How dare you use such 
abominable language, you naughty child!" The 
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little boy, nothing daunted, said to his father very 
coolly, " Papa, these are the very words you say 
to coachman and groom when you are angry with 
them." 

I fear there are too many teachers of youth, who 
overrate the power of direct instruction, and take 
but little into account the almost irresistible influ- 
ence exercised over the youthful mind by the words, 
the tempers, and the actions of those with whom 
they dwell. Yet to suppose that a daily task of 
set lessons, and a due portion of sage advice, can 
counteract the effect of an opposing influence con- 
tinually around them, is about as reasonable as it 
would be to imagine that a few grains of medicine 
could keep the body in a healthful state, while its 
daily food was mingled with a large portion of 
poisonous ingredients. 

Mabtha Mabkwell. 



No. xvni. 

CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 

There is an annoyance to which I have already 
alluded, and which I suppose others experience as 
well as myself; but I am disposed to think my 
erratic habits give me a more than ordinary share 
of it : I mean that of being taken to task for the 
misdemeanours of my Christian acquaintance ; and 
called upon to explain why religion produces effects 
so exactly the reverse of what might be expected. 
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During a visit I recently paid to tlie metropolis, 
I spent a few days with an old friend at tlie west 
end of the town. This lady is, like myself, a 
spinster ; and having few domestic duties to engage 
her, spends the greater part of her time in works 
of piety and charity. She is one of — I was going 
to say the very small class — but I really do not 
like to make this admission, so we will let it pass 
par parenthhe. She is a very judicious Christian, 
and possesses the art of avoiding unnecessary 
offence, without either compromise of principle, 
or departure from her accustomed practice. She is 
one of a large family, all of whom, except herself, 
are married, and only some of whom are like- 
minded with her ; so her firmness and forbearance 
are often put to the test, by visits from worldly- 
minded sisters and gay nieces. One of the latter 
was her guest during the few days I spent with 
her — a lively girl of eighteen; who, though she 
occasionally pained me by her levity, often amused 
me by her acute remarks and good-humoured 
raillery. 

We seldom saw my friend Miss E. between 
breakfast and dinner ; and as neither Julia nor 
went out until two or three o'clock, we usually 
spent a considerable part of the morning together. 
As we sat at work, on the second day after my 
arrival, she said to me, with a sort of half-natural, 
half-affected bluntness, in which she loved to 
indulge, " Miss Markwell, you seem a more reason- 
able sort of person than the generality of aunt's 
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religious friends; so I will ask you to solve a 
problem that has often puzzled me: Why are 
religious folks usually the most disagreeable people 
in the world ? " 

"I am not disposed to admit the allegation," 
said I, smiling ; "so I cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to account for what I do not believe to be 
a fact." 

" It is a fact established beyond the possibility of 
doubt," said she ; " and pervades all ranks, from 
the highest to the lowest." 

" I suppose you think it pervades all sects also ; 
and are disposed to say with the poet — 

* Is he a Churchman ? then he's fond of power; 
A Quaker ? sly ; a Presbyterian ? sour. ' *' 

" Exactly so ; and we may add farther : Is he a 
plebeian ? he is forward and impertinent ; is he a 
patrician ? he adds pride spiritual to a vast increase 
of pride temporal." 

"I cannot at all agree with you, especially in 
the last accusation ; as I know a great many ex- 
ceptions to what you allege." 

^^ Exceptions indeed, for the other is the rule. 
Then, again, when you come to the lower classes, 
it is intolerable. If you deal with a religious shop- 
keeper, you get the worst articles ; if you employ 
a religious tradesman, he keeps you waiting a 
month, and makes clumsy work in the end ; if 
your dressmaker is religious, you may rest assured 
your gowns will never fit. Then, when religion 
gets into the kitchen and servants' hall, adieu to 
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all comfort. A religioas cook spoils the dinner; 
and when you jfind fault with her, she scolds you 
for being so intent on pleasing your carnal appe- 
tite ; a religious footman is so busy in reading 
tracts, that he allows the house to be nearly knocked 
down, before he opens the door to visitors ; and a 
religious housemaid leaves you a gallon of dust, and 
gives you a bushel of impertinence. Just before I 
left home, I rang the bell at mid-day, for the 
housemaid to dust the piano-forte; she scrubbed 
away with all the energy of ill-humour, as if she 
meant to get rid of the Erench polish ; and told 
me it was awful to see an immortal being spend so 
much time strumming on that great clumsy thing." 

I was saved the trouble of replying to all this, 
by a loud knocking at the street-door ; and as 
Julia, on recognizing the carriage, declared the 
visitors to be some dear friends of hers, I retired to 
my own apartment. 

When we met in the drawing-room before 
dinner, Julia said to me, "Miss Markwell, you 
and I are to enjoy a great treat this evening; 
we are going to Lady A. E.'s to meet a religious 
lion." 

On inquiring who this personage was, she men- 
tioned the name of a well-known Irish clergyman, 
whose praise is in aU the Churches ; and then 
added, " And now we shall see whether you or I 
are right, by the manners of the Misses R." 

"I do not know the Misses R.," said I; "but 
from what I have heard of their mother, I should 
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expect them to be both pious and pleasing. Your 
aunt knows them, I suppose ; does she think them 
agreeable P " 

'* Oh, they may be agreeable enough for her ; but 
it does not follow that they will be so to. you and 
me, whom they know nothing about." 

"Perhaps that may be in our favour; coming 
under your aunt's auspices, we may borrow some, 
consequence from her." 

" no, that is out of the question ; the very 
announcement of our names will be sufficient to 
indicate that we are a couple of nobodies. If we 
were Eussells, or Montagus, or Seymours, there 
might be some chance that we had a distant title 
to admission into exclusive society ; but as your 
name (you will pardon me) does not sound very 
aristocratic, and mine is, imfortunately, one of 
those so common as to be frequently adapted by 
that w^ell-known personage, John Smith, alias 
Thomas Jones, &c., &c., we shall be set down as 
two of aunt's religious hangers-on." 

The entrance of her aunt, of whom she stood 
somewhat in awe, silenced Julia's loquacity ; and 
the subject was not renewed. At the appointed 
hour we went to Lady A. E.'s. We found a small 
party in the drawing-room, consisting only of her 
ladyship, her three daughters, and the Dowager 
Lady S. Lady A. E. received us all very cour- 
teously. The Misses E. and their married sister. 
Lady Y., shook hands with Miss E., but took no 
notice of Julia or me. Lady S. was an old 
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acquaintance of Miss E.'s, just returned from the 
Continent, where she had been for some years. 
Having much to hear and tell, these two ladies and 
our hostess sat down together on a sofa by the fire, 
leaving Julia and myself (I presume) to the atten- 
tions of the young ladies. 

The three sisters sat together at a large round 
table, busily engaged with ornamental needlework, 
from which they never raised their eyes, nor once 
looked towards us. Julia at length seated herself 
at the opposite side of the table to that where the 
sisters were ; and I sat down beside her, not from 
feeling the juvenile part of the company my 
appropriate companions, but patiently waiting till 
some one should say, "Eriend, sit up higher." 
Not a word was spoken for some time, until the 
breaking of a needle broke the silence also ; and a 
good deal of conversation ensued on the subject, 
while the needle-cases were searched, to get one of 
suitable size and quality to replace it. This was 
succeeded by another pause, during which Julia 
rose, and went to examine a painting that hung at 
the lower end of the room. When she had viewed 
this sufficiently, she went to a pedestal that stood 
near the working party, and called me to come and 
admire a beautiful bust that was upon it. " Is it 
not delightful?" said she, pointing to the bust 
with an air of pretended admiration ; " such 
urbanity ! (it happened to be the head of a fierce- 
looking Eoman ;) and one can understand what he 
means as well as if he spake ; it is indeed the very 
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loquacity of silence." I was glad that the approach 
of the servant with coffee put a stop to her remarks, 
as I feared this might be followed by some still 
more palpable hit. While the sisters sipped their 
coffee, they conversed together ; but as they spoke 
of people and places of which we were ignorant, we 
took no share in the conversation. I was willing 
to believe that the Misses R., though I was their 
guest, expected me to make the first advances, on 
account of being so much their senior : Lady T. 
being, like myself, a visitor, was not, according to 
strict rule, bound to entertain me. I therefore, on 
the name of a place being mentioned, of which 
name there are several villages, asked Miss E. if 
she meant B , in H shire. A cold nega- 
tive was my answer. The next subject on the 
tapis was the comparative merits of different 
popular preachers. One whom they had heard 
preach the previous Sunday was mentioned with 
high approbation. Julia, addressing me with an 
air of affected simplicity, said, in a peculiar under- 
tone, remarkable for its distinctness and emphasis, 
" I think. Miss Markwell, that is the person who 
lately preached an excellent sermon, either from 
the text, ^ Be ye courteous ; ' or, * Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers :' I do not remember which 
of the two it was." I was much disposed to smile 
at this sally, but I restrained myself, and gave 
Julia a reproving look, which silenced her ; so she 
betook herself to a book of prints, and I to my own 
reflections, until the entrance of the lion^ as Julia 
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called him, and the other gentlemen who had been 
of the dinner-party. The rest of the eyemng wa« 
agreeably spent in listening to the conyersation of 
pious and sensible men, on the state of Ireland, 
and other topics of interest to the Christian. 

As soon as Julia and I were left alone next 
morning, she commenced the conversation with a 
triumphant — "Well, Miss Markwell, what have 
you to say now for your fraternity, or rather sister- 
hood ? They do not belong to the Sisters of Charity, 
I think, if charity means love." 

" I have no hesitation in saying that I was much 
disgusted with the conduct of all the sisters ; as 
even Lady T., in her mother's house, ought to have 
shown a little more civility to her mother's guests. 
Eut I must add, that I have not often met with 
such behaviour ; and I think I may venture to say 
I never before saw anything like an approach to it 
in those of high rank; on the contrary, I think 
one of the great fascinations of noble society is the 
suavity of manner that prevails in it." 

" Noble, indeed ! " said Julia, tossing her head ; 
" the Misses R. are but commoners like ourselves ; 
their father was the younger son of a marquis, and 
only noble by courtesy ; and if you wish to play 
upon words, we may say they are ignoble by ill- 
breeding and spiritual pride." 

" It is neither religion nor family connexions to 
which the behaviour of the Misses E. is to be 
attributed," said I; "a more probable cause is, 
that they have not yet an experimental knowledge 
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of the difference between a soimd creed, and a 
sanctified heart." 

" I do not draw my conclusion from the Misses 
B. alone," said Julia, determined not to yield 
the point so easily ; " I have seen many religious 
ladies and gentlemen, old, young, and middle-aged, 
and I admit they may be very useful, and very 
benevolent, and very devout; all I maintain is, 
that, with some few exceptions, they are very 
disagreeable." 

" My dear Julia, what do you mean by religion ? " 

" I cannot give theological definitions ; but I 
suppose I mean by religion the same thing you 
do ; I have heard enough about it from my aunt, 
so I am not ignorant of what you and she consider 
necessary to constitute true religion." 

** But I cannot argue with you, on what she and 
I think; I must know what you consider to be 
true religion." Julia hesitated, and seemed at a 
loss how to reply. " Do you not admit," I con- 
tinued, " that true religion, in practical exercise, is 
following the footsteps of our blessed Saviour ; that, 
as the Scripture says, ' He that saith he abideth in 
Him ought also to walk, even as He walked ? ' " 
Julia assented. " Then, my love," I added, with 
solemnity, " consider what a proposition you have 
been maintaining, that following the example of 
Christ makes persons disagreeable ! Do meekness, 
gentleness, patience, compassion, self-denial, and 
all the other fruits of the Spirit, render individuals 
disagreeable to you P Is it likeness to Christ that 
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disgusts you ? and will you dare to say to Him, 
* Lord, I Late thine image when I see it in thy 
creatures ? ' " 

Julia was silent for a short time, and I think 
experienced some conviction of the enmity of her 
mind against the things of God ; for she replied, in 
a subdued tone, and with tears in her eyes, "I 
confess myself wrong, Miss Markwell, in saying 
that religion is the cause of any one's faults; I 
believe it is the want of religion that makes both 
the Misses R. and myself what we are." 

I was delighted with this honest confession, and 
pleased to observe that Julia was more silent and 
thoughtful than usual during the rest of the day. 
And should any young person who may happen to 
read this, feel conscious of harbouring a dislike to 
religious people, I would solemnly advise such to 
put the question, " Is it their religion I dislike, or the 
evil tempers which religion has not yet subdued ? " 
No one can be expected to like the latter ; but we 
may often imagine we are only indulging dislike to 
these, while in fact we are giving vent to that 
enmity of the carnal mind against Gtod which is by 
nature in every human being. 

But though I was able to vanquish Julia, and 
convince her it is not religion that produces un- 
amiableness of character, I could not conceal from 
myself that the caricature she drew of the conduct 
of some religious professors bore too much re- 
semblance to truth. I believe it was worthy old 
John Newton who said, that " a Christian shoe- 
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black ought to be the best shoe-black in the 
parish;" but, unfortunately, it is not so; for, I 
fear, it is but too common with tradesmen and 
servants who make a profession of piety to expect 
that, on this account, faults are to be overlooked in 
them, which would be severely reprehended in 
others. Tet how completely is such conduct 
without excuse in those who profess to make the 
Word of God the rule of their life ? How many 
exhortations does it contain to Christians that they 
be " not slothful in business ;" that they " study to 
be quiet, and to work with their own hands," and 
" provide for those of their own house ! " And, 
again, how admirable are the rules given for inter- 
course between the different ranks of society, which 
Christianity was never meant to destroy, but only 
to regulate ; how completely are forward pre- 
tensions to equality on the one hand, and super- 
cilious haughtiness on the other, set aside by a few 
simple injunctions ! " Let as many servants as are 
under the yoke count their own masters worthy of 
all honour ; and they that have believing masters, 
let them not despise them because they are 
brethren, but rather do them service because they 
are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit." 
— 1 Tim. vi. 1, 2. And masters are not only in- 
structed to provide for the comfort of their 
servants, by giving them "that which is just and 
equal," but are exhorted to treat pious servants 
as beloved brethren. "Not now as a servant," 
says Paul, writing to his friend Philemon in favour 
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of bis converted slave, Onesimus, " but above a 
servant, a brother beloved." — Philemon, 16. 

And ! what a change it would make in 
Christian society if the heavenly temper and 
precepts of Jesus regulated its intercourse ! Then 
would nothing be said or done " through strife or 
vain-glory, but in lowliness of mind " would " each 
esteem other better than themselves." Then would 
"the brother of low degree rejoice" that Christianity 
has exalted him to such an eminence, that he needs 
not to envy the temporary distinction belonging to 
his superiors in this world, but may pay honour to 
whom honour is due, with the conscious dignity 
of being himself the " Lord's freeman ;" while the 
rich and great would rejoice in that they are made 
low, having learnt no longer to esteem themselves 
on account of those trifling distinctions that pass 
away " as the flower of the grass," and which shall 
be altogether unknown in the world to come. 
Then not only would " the younger," in years and 
Christian experience, " submit themselves unto the 
elder," but, according to that beautiful reciprocity 
of subjection to advice and reproof, inculcated by 
the Apostle Peter, all would " be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility." And 
while the peace of God ruled in each heart, and 
brotherly love, not to the members of a sect, but to 
the members of Christ, glowed in each bosom, what 
"meekness of wisdom," what "words of grace," 
would adorn the conversation? Alas! why does 
all this, which ought to be a reality, seem only 
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a pleasing dream? To inquire into the various 
causes of this would be a long and painful investi- 
gation. One cause, I venture to suggest, in the 
way of serious self-examination to my readers and 
myself, — Is not our reception of the precious truths 
of the Gt)spel sometimes used, not as an incitement 
to, but as a substitute for, personal holiness ? 

Mastha Mabkwell. 



No. XIX. 

HUMAN RESPONSIBILITY. 

The most profound admirers of systematic 
theology will probably be disposed to admit, that 
theologians, in common with other makers of sys- 
tems, are apt to look at a subject too exclusively 
from one point of view. The point chosen by each 
is that which places his favourite doctrine in the 
fore-ground; and he is so much occupied in an 
exact delineation of all its parts, that he gives a 
slight, and sometimes incorrect, sketch of other 
objects ; while it may happen that something which 
in itself is of equal or even greater importance, 
may appear in the far distance faintly drawn in 
greatly diminished proportions. It is owing to 
this, more than to the promulgation of positive 
error, that such different and apparently incom- 
patible views are given of the glorious scheme of 
man's redemption. One divine sees nothing but 
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election, and portrays it on so large a scale, that 
the love of G-od to a perishing world is completelj 
hid behind its gigantic dimensions ; while another, 
anxious to paint the doctrine of justification hj 
faith in the most glowing colours, seeks to give it 
additional prominence in the view of the beholder, 
by throwing personal holiness into the shade. 
And thus God's plan of mercy to a fallen world, 
so perfect as a whole, so harmonious in all its 
parts, is too often presented to the inquirer as a 
mass of confusion ; and while each author con- 
gratulates himself on the consistency of his scheme, 
the poor reader is bewildered with a multitude of 
seemingly contrary propositions, which he in vain 
attempts to arrange in symmetrical order. 

Perhaps there is no truth that has suffered so 
much at the hands of orthodox theologians, as the 
doctrine of human responsibility. They are puzzled 
to find a corner in their nicely compacted system 
into which it will exactly fit ; and therefore gene- 
rally leave it out altogether, to be seized on as the 
exclusive property of the upholders of man's free- 
will and absolute independence. But those " holy 
men of old, who spake as they were moved by the 
Holy G-host," are content with simply announcing 
the truths that were revealed to them. Thev usher 
in their warnings with — " if thou doest thus," and 
denounce threatened judgments with — "because 
thou hast done so ;" without stopping to reconcile 
the alleged reason with the eternal decrees or fore- 
knowledge of God. And if every one to whom 
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the revelation of God comes, would receive its 
announcements in the same simple and child-like 
spirit, not only would many vain reasonings be 
spared, but much practical good would result from 
an unquestioning obedience to the precepts of 
Scripture; based on the conviction that a just 
and holy God cannot command or require of His 
creatures that which is absolutely impossible. 

The question respecting man's responsibility, in 
the matter of his soul's salvation, seems to me 
rather obscured than elucidated by an inquiry into 
the state of the heathen. We are certainly told in 
Scripture that they have a capability of discovering 
the being of a God of power and goodness ; and 
are therefore answerable for not glorifying Him as 
God, and being thankful. (Compare Eom. i. 19-21, 
with Acts xvii. 25-28.) But the chief practical 
use we can make of the knowledge of this, is, that 
if so much be required even of the heathen, much 
more must necessarily be demanded of us. The 
point at which the higher degree of responsibility 
commences, is, the knowledge that the Almighty 
Creator of all things, the great First Cause, has 
made a revelation of His will to man, and that this 
revelation is accessible to us. It is perhaps not 
too much to say, that this lowest grade in the 
scale of information is much less removed from 
the highest degree of scriptural knowledge, than 
it is from the utmost attainments of the heathen 
state. 

It would be interesting to trace the "sundry 
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times and divers manners" in which Grod has 
revealed himself to man, from the first commu- 
nication in the garden of Eden, down to these 
latter days when He has spoken to us by His Son, 
viewed in connexion with the condition in which 
each successive mode of revelation found those to 
whom it was addressed. Amid the diversity of 
manifestation, whether in the direct communica- 
tion, instituted sacrifice, or traditional truth, that 
prevailed previous to the Jewish dispensation ; or in 
the features of that dispensation itself; or in those 
of the present dispensation ; we clearly perceive the 
doctrine of man's responsibility for his mode of 
receiving the revelation of God, to run through 
them all. There is no hint given that the evidence 
may be insufficient to produce conviction that it is 
really a revelation from God ; nor any intimation 
that there is such an incapacity of faith in the 
hearers, as forms an excuse for the sin of unbelief. 
Passing over the sojourn in the wilderness, con- 
cerning which we are tempted to imagine, that the 
continued succession of miracles must have ren- 
dered unbelief impossible, and disobedience doubly 
sinful, let us consider the state of the Israelites 
when settled in their own land. They had, it is 
true, the standing miracle of the Shechinah ; but 
this was seen by the high-priest alone; and an 
unbelieving Jew might have said, with as much 
reason as our modern infidels, " How can I know 
that this religion is from God? It may be all 
priestcraft. I was not present when the law was 
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given, or the sacrifices instituted : it may therefore 
be entirely the invention of man." This Jew, like 
the unbelievers of the present day, might have a 
variety of evidences set before him ; and like him 
would find, that though these contain ample proof 
to satisfy the candid and impartial inquirer, there 
is nothing in them of a nature to overwhelm the 
doubts of a determined sceptic. During the time 
of the second temple, there was no visible presence 
of God in the Jewish Church ; but they had the 
record of His dealings with their forefathers in the 
Scriptures of truth — these "Oracles of G-od," 
which were committed to their keeping; and to 
the use they made of these, our Lord frequently 
appealed. " Had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me, for he wrote of me." And if, in the 
dimmer light of former dispensations, men were 
justly upbraided for their unbelief, shall we dare, 
in the noon-day brightness of Christianity, to say 
of the careless, the worldly, and the formal pro- 
fessors, that they cannot help their not being 
sincere and devout Christians ? 

Three very different classes have agreed in 
lessening, or altogether denying, man's responsi- 
bility, by stating that the great majority of those 
who have access to the revelation of God are 
absolutely incapable of rightly understanding it. 
The ultra- Calvinists, who think that salvation 
is not really offered to any but the elect, speak 
of the rest of mankind in a way that fully absolves 
them from the sin of unbelief ; for, if it be true 
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that Christ did not die for them, they are, in fact, 
believing the truth when thejr believe that He was 
not a propitiation for their sins.* The infidel party 
maintain that a man is no more answerable for his 
religious creed tham he is for the colour of his skin. 
And the Oxford divines of the modem school argue 
that, as the majority of mankind have neither leisure 
nor ability to investigate evidences, it is the duty 
of all men to submit themselves to the judgment of 
the Church in matters of religion. With the first 
of these classes I cannot now enter the lists, as it 
would require a discussion foreign to the subject of 
this paper to confute their premises, of which their 
conclusions are only the legitimate consequence. 
To the others it may be answered, that, although 
the facts which substantiate the authenticity of the 
Q-ospel of Christ are cognisable by the intellect, yet 
the good message itself is not addressed to that 
part of man which investigates proofs, and weighs 
evidences. It is addressed to that which loves, and 
hopes, and fears ; and its truth ought to be recog- 
nised by that inward monitor which God has 
planted in every breast, though, in many, it may 
seem withered and lifeless. "While some few have 
magnified the power of conscience into an internal 

* Many who hold such views are shy of avowing them, and 
do not give them utterance imtil their opinions are extorted 
from them; their sentiments, therefore, are chiefly to be 
gathered from the few who venture to speak out. Any one 
who wishes to see the imvamished opinions of this party may 
consult the " Gospel Tracts" of the Rev. R. Hale,'Vicar of Hare- 
wood. Published by Heaton, Leeds; and Higham, London. 
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light sufficient to guide men into all truth, many 
persons seem to forget that it is declared in Scrip- 
ture to have a capacity of recognising truth when 
presented to it. The Apostle Paul states, that the 
manifestation of the truth by himself and the other 
Apostles commended them to every man's con- 
science ; and adds, that where truth is not thus 
perceived, it is owing to an evil influence exercised 
on the conscience. " But if our Q-ospel be hid, it 
is hid to them that are lost, in whom the God of 
this world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not.'* — (2 Cor, iv. 3, 4.) And he elsewhere 
mentions, as a consequence of "giving heed to 
seducing spirits," having the "conscience seared 
as with a hot iron," and says of those whose ways 
are " abominable and disobedient," that " even 
their mind and conscience is defiled." — (1 Tim. iv. 
1, 2, and Titus i. 15.) A defiled conscience is one 
of the chief causes both of speculative and practical 
unbelief; it is the opposite of that "single eye" 
which makes " the whole body to be full of light," 
and the mode of life which produces and accom- 
panies it is quite the reverse of that doing " the will 
of God" which enables men to " know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God."— (John vii. 17.) A 
man may be perfectly sincere when he says, " I 
cannot believe what you propound to me as being 
the Gospel of Christ ;" and the suitable reply to 
him, and to similar objectors, may be, not an array 
of additional evidences, but the words of our Saviour 
to objectors of a like character, " How can ye 
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believe, wliich receive honour one of anotlier, and 
seek not the honour that cometh from Grod only ? " 
Should any complain to us that all they hear and 
read on the subject of religion makes no impression 
dn them, we may venture to remind them that to 
be continually occupied with a succession of trifling 
vanities beats down the heart into the hardness 
of the highway, rendering it a soil in which no good 
seed can take root. Or if others lament, that though 
lively impressions are made on them from time to 
time, through the use of the various means of grace, 
yet that these are evanescent, and produce no 
spiritual fruits, we may warrantably suggest that 
" the cares, and riches, and pleasures of this life," 
and " the lust of other things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfroitful." 

I have been drawn on to speak more in the tone 
of a theologian than I either wished or intended, 
from a conviction that, while the doctrine of our 
responsibility in regard to spiritual matters is of 
unspeakable importance, it is difficult to bring it 
forward in such a way as not to offend many trulv 
excellent persons, who are so jealous for what they 
term the sovereignty of God that they are disposed 
to quarrel with it in almost every shape in which 
it may be presented. I am far from saying that 
either they, or the authors of the theological sys- 
tems to which I before alluded, would deny the 
doctrine in the abstract, for all preaching, writing, 
or speaking to others on the subject of religion, 
presupposes some measure of capability of reception 
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in those to whom such efforts are addressed ; what 
I affirm is, that while the latter exclude it from 
their sjstems, the former resist the individual appli- 
cation of it. The effects of this are nowhere more 
painfully apparent than among the younger branches 
of many religious families. They have been in- 
structed in the great truth, that they cannot be 
"born again" without a direct operation of the 
Spirit of Gtod on their hearts ; and the conclusion 
they draw from this is, that as they can do nothing 
of themselves, they must patiently wait God's time 
for working this great change in them. They see, 
perhaps, an elder brother or sister turning from the 
vanities of the world to serve the living God ; and 
they complacently think that by-and-by their turn 
will come ; but in the mean time they cannot help 
being just what they are. 

"Do you mean to say I can change my own 
heart ? " said a young friend to me, not long since. 

" No, my dear Anna," I replied, " as well might 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots. But I know you can produce a very 
powerful effect upon your heart : you can harden 
it ; you may make it — to use the forcible language 
of Scripture — *like the nether mill-stone;' and 
this, I fear, the course you are pursuing has a 
tendency to do." 

" What do you mean by the course I am pur- 
suing. Miss Markwell ? I am not aware of doing 
anything that deserves such strong reprehension." 

" I do not speak of particular acts as being very 
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reprehensible ; but your mode of life tends to in- 
crease the natural alienation of the heart from QoA, 
hy your being constantly occupied in what has no 
reference to Him, or to spiritual things. Trifling 
books, or such as, at best, concern this world only ; 
trifling pursuits, and trifling conversation, occupy 
the larger share of your time. I would not be too 
severe on your companions, but conscience must 
tell you, that you do not choose those who are 
most pious for your associates. Then, in regard to 
amusements, you know that you go to the very verge 
of what your worthy parents tolerate, and beyond 
what they cordially approve. I am fully convinced 
that if the restraints imposed by their authority, 
or by your regard for their opinion, were removed, 
you would plunge at once into all the frivolous 
gaieties of the world." 

" No, that I am sure I would never do.'* 
" You think so now, because the world's amuse- 
ments are at a distance from you ; but if you were 
brought near them, and found your chosen friends 
engaged in such enjoyments, it would require very 
little persuasion to induce you to join them." 

" But what can I do ? I have read many re- 
ligious books, and never found myself the better for 
them. I could easily pretend to like them, ana 
many other things which I do not like ; nay I might, 
perhaps, like many persons I know, persuade 
myself that I had some pleasure in them ; but I 
can neither force myself, nor reason myself, into a 
real love for them." 
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" No, my dear young Mend, you cannot ; this is 
the disease of your soul, the universal epidemic of 
fallen humanity. But a remedy has been provided 
for this disease ; and the remedy is freely offered 
to you." 

" Is it not mockery to say it is freely offered, 
when I cannot have it by merely wishing for it ? " 

" I know very few things that can be had by 
merely wishing for them ; did you obtain education, 
or knowledge of any kind that you may possess, by 
merely wishing for it ?" 

** O that is not the point ; things we can attain 
by our natural abilities are quite different from 
spiritual things.'* 

" I know they are different ; I do not mean to 
represent them as completely analogous ; but there 
is much more resemblance in the mode of their 
attainment than you are willing to allow. Success 
in spiritual things, as well as in temporal, is made 
to depend on diligence. The words of our Saviour 
are, " Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall 
find." Suppose we should come to an extensive 
common, which must be crossed in the way to a 
city seen in the distance, and found it intersected 
by paths going in various directions, each path so 
obstructed by briars and thorns, that its route 
could scarcely be traced : suppose we there saw two 
travellers, both professing a desire to reach the 
city ; one diligently tries every path that appears 
to lead in the right direction ; and when he finds the 
one he is in diverging to the right hand or the left, 
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he quits it, and tries another. * If I keep my eye 
steadily fixed on the city,* saj^ he, ' I know I cannot 
go far out of the way ; and hope, at length, to find 
a straight path leading to it.' This man, you would 
say, acted in a rational manner. But what would 
you think of the other traveller, if you saw him, 
with his back to the city, contentedly walking in a 
path that evidently led in a direction exactly oppo- 
site ? He might tell you that it was impossible for 
hiTn to discover the right path ; that he hoped he 
might find some one to show it to him, and in the 
meantime he did not think it signified what direc- 
tion he walked in. Would you think the conduct 
of this man rational ? " 

Anna replied in the negative. 

" And yet such is your conduct," I replied ; " you 
profess to wish to become a real Christian ; while 
you constantly employ yourself in matters that lead 
you away from Christ, and foster the corruptions of 
your heart. Tou cannot relish conversation or 
books that savour of the things of Q-od, because 
your taste is vitiated and diseased. Do not call 
me legal, when I exhort you in the words of the 
Holy Ghost, * Wash you, make you clean, put 
away the evil of your doings.' Enter more fre- 
quently into your closet ; read the word of GU)d 
with meditation and prayer ; and if, for a conside- 
rable time, you feel it dull, and heavy and lifeless 
work, remember the fault is not in the heavenly 
remedy, but in the inveterate nature of your disease. 
I deny not that many are suddenly arrested in the 
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midst of their rebellion, and brought back to God 
by a special act of distinguisliing grace ; but many 
also are cut off in their state of carelessness and 
indifference about spiritual things; and I see no 
warrant you have for concluding that you must 
belong to the former class rather than to the latter. 
But this I know, that ^ every one that asketh 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 
that knockethit shall be opened.' Why, then, give 
up a certainty for a bare possibility ? " 

Mabtha Mabkwell. 
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